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ARE WE TO LOSE SOUTH AFRICA ? 


In view of the issues at stake in South Africa at the present time, the 
Editor of this Review has done me the honour of asking me to write 
an article on the Transvaal crisis. In doing so I have to break for 
once the rule of silence which is generally binding on ex-officials in 
respect of political questions of a controversial nature—at least, in 
cases in which their utterances might possibly tend to embarrass the 
Government they formerly served. I have hitherto refused all 
requests of the kind with reference to South African politics, even 
when sorely tempted to contradict erroneous statements or to expose 
the fallacies underlying the sentimental tirades which apparently 
find such ready acceptance among well-meaning but credulous people 
unacquainted with the conditions of life in South Africa. The present 
is, however, an exceptional occasion, and I feel at liberty to speak out 
plainly. The result of the Bloemfontein Conference has created a 
new situation, and my views, based upon long personal experience, 
are in accordance with the present policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, so far as I can judge from the recently published despatches 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner. 

I ought, perhaps, to begin by explaining why my opinion has 
been asked, and how I am qualified to form an impartial judg- 
ment with regard to the present crisis in South Africa. I 
have been connected with South Africa by the closest personal 
ties from an early age, and long before I visited the country I was 
familiar with its history, its politics, its races, and even the characters 
of its leading men. I first went out to practise at the bar of the 
Supreme Court in Capetown in 1870. Shortly after the territory of 
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Griqualand West was annexed to the Empire as a Crown colony by 
Sir Henry Barkly’s Proclamation of the lst of October 1871, I 
proceeded to the diamond fields in order to practise at the bar of the 
High Court of Griqualand. I subsequently became Attorney-General 
there, and had many strange experiences during a somewhat stormy 
period. Later on—in 1880—I became one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hope in the Eastern Districts, 
where frequent circuits familiarised me with the whole country and 
its inhabitants. I held that office for nearly six years, including the 
time when I was the British Commissioner on the Anglo-German 
Commission appointed after the German annexation of Great 
Namaqualand and Damaraland. In 1885, on the return of 
Sir Charles Warren’s Expedition, I was asked by the late Lord 
Rosmead (then Sir Hercules Robinson) to undertake the Ad- 
ministration of the Government of British Bechuanaland with 
supreme judicial as well as executive powers, and also the duties 
of President of the Land Court and Deputy High Commis- 
sioner, and j subsequently became Resident Commissioner for the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and the Kalahari, with jurisdiction up to 
the Zambesi. I need hardly say that this multiplicity of duties 
necessitated a great deal of travelling about, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with all sorts and conditions of men throughout that vast 
territory. I found British Bechuanaland in a state of chaos. After 
ten years of very hard work I left it and all its inhabitants peaceful 
and prosperous. During the whole of that time I managed to 
maintain friendly relations with the Transvaal Government, in spite 
of the bitter feeling of many disappointed freebooters, and of the 
numerous difficulties which from time to time arose on the border. 
Throughout my tenure of office I remained on the best terms with 
the comparatively large Dutch population of British Bechuanaland, 
which included many farmers from the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State as well as from the Cape Colony. I had many conferences 
with them, and knew them well. I mention these facts for two 
reasons : first, in order to prove that I am well acquainted with the 
subject on which I have been asked to write ; and secondly, in order 
to show that I am entirely free from prejudice against the Boers, as 
they are called. The friendly feeling invariably exhibited towards 
me personally by the Dutch throughout South Africa suffices to 
prove this. I entertain sincere admiration for their many sterling 
qualities, and I can truly say that the Dutch inhabitants of South 
Africa have no more sincere well-wisher than Iam. I therefure feel 
no hesitation in expressing my views on the present crisis. 

In the brief observations which I have to make I do not propose 
to go over the oft-told tale of the political blunders of Mr. Gladstone, 
or of those who followed his lead. I do not even wish to dwell on 
the details of the bad faith and tyranny of the Pretoria Government, 
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or the wrongs and sufferings of our fellow-subjects in the Transvaal, 
save in so far as may be requisite in order to demonstrate the necessity 
for a firm policy now. 

Both the Orange Free State and the Transvaal enjoy a certain 
measure of internal independence by virtue of conventions with 
Great Britain, the Sovereign Power of South Africa; but it is none 
the less true that both these States are in a certain sense still under 
a British Protectorate. Such independence as they possess is in 
reality based on British naval supremacy ; the whole of South Africa 
lying at the mercy of the strongest navy. 

There can be no doubt as to the magnitude of the present crisis. 
We are at the parting of the ways, and if we take the wrong way 
we may lose South Africa. If we lose South Africa we shall 
inevitably lose India and therewith our whole colonial empire. 
The question for England is one of life or death. I have no 
hesitation in saying that no sacrifice would be too great that 
would assure to England for ever a peaceful and united South African 
Empire. Happily there are many well-informed people in this 
country who are conversant with the whole subject and recognise 
its vital importance ; but there are also many who utterly fail to 
realise the momentous nature of the issues at stake. It is the timid, 
the wilfully blind, and the misinformed that need a note of warning. 
A recent issue of the Daily Chronicle contained an article demand- 
ing in the plainest terms the immediate recall of Sir Alfred Milner 
on account of the despatch cabled by him to Mr. Chamberlain. 
Those best acquainted with South Africa and equally free from 
prejudice and party bias endorse every word of that admirable despatch, 
which combines moderation with a perfect grasp of a most difficult 
subject. No British Ministry honestly desirous of maintaining 
the integrity and safeguarding the future of the Empire could 
hesitate for a moment as to the duty of supporting the High 
Commissioner in his fair and reasonable demands. Sir Alfred 
Milner is clearly right in treating the franchise as the root of 
the matter. As regards the oath ‘of allegiance required from aliens 
desirous of obtaining the franchise, no renunciation of prior alle- 
giance should be demanded. No oath should be required until 
full rights of citizenship are accorded, and then only in a form 
corresponding to that taken by a foreigner on becoming naturalised 
as a British subject. Mr. Kruger’s proposals on this point are 
beneath serious argument. The rights of all white inhabitants of 
the Transvaal who are willing to become naturalised should be equal 
in all respects to those of the old burghers, and this equality should 
specially include equal rights for the English and Dutch languages 
and equal educational privileges. At the least Englishmen in the 
Transvaal should have the same rights as Dutchmen enjoy in the 
Cape Colony, where members of the Legislature may speak in 
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English or Dutch, where the same educational advantages are open 
to all, and where, even in courts of justice, though English is the 
official language, Dutch is so constantly heard and so well under- 
stood that the interpreter’s duties are in many cases a mere formality. 
The contrast between the perfect freedom enjoyed by all classes in 
the great British Colony and the galling tyranny under which 
Englishmen have to live in the Transvaal is as light to darkness. 

In view of the bad faith so often shown by the Pretoria Govern- 
ment it would be desirable to have material guarantees for the 
fulfilment of any contract, convention or promise that they may 
make. Their bad faith is beyond doubt or question. I need only 
instance their treatment of the leaders of the Reform Movement in 
Johannesburg in 1896. After receiving and treating with a deputa- 
tion of those leaders, and utilising them for the purpose of inducing 
the inhabitants of Johannesburg to lay down their arms, the Pretoria 
Government broke their implied pledge of a general amnesty, 
arrested and tried the leaders, and ultimately extorted 220,000/. 
from them as the ransom of life and liberty. For a long period 
before and certainly ever since the retrocession of the Transvaal in 
1881, the idea of a Dutch Republic to embrace the whole of South 
Africa has been, so to speak, in the air. It was and is the raison 
@Vétre of the Afrikander Bond, and no denials, no mere lip service, 
no protestations of loyalty to British rule can alter that fact. Nor 
is it to be wondered at. The military successes of the Dutch just 
before the retrocession of the Transvaal have given them an over- 
weening sense of their own prowess, and a corresponding contempt 
for the English, whom they regard as poltroons by whom they would 
scorn to be led. This dominant idea is strengthened in their minds 
by every instance of weakness and vacillation on the part of the 
British Government, by every sign of what the Boers are pleased to 
call the cowardice of the English, to whom, ever since Majuba Hill, 
they habitually apply terms of abuse too foul for translation. 

The question now comes to this: Who is to be master in South 
Africa? If England is to be and remain the Paramount Power in 
reality and not merely in name, the time is come for her to assert 
and maintain her sovereign rights—by peaceful means if possible, by 
force of arms if need be. 

War under modern conditions and with modern appliances and 
means of destruction is terrible; but bad as it is there are worse 
evils than war. Dishonour is worse than war for any nation, and for 
England loss of empire would be worse than war. 

It must of course be conceded that all fair means Of preserving 
peace with honour should be exhausted before recourse is had to an 
ultimatum to be followed by war. At what point then would war be 
justifiable as between England and the Transvaal, in view of the fact 
that England is bound to protect British subjects from intolerable 
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wrong at the hands of the Pretoria Government? It is needless to 
refer to the position of aliens in the Transvaal who are not British 
subjects. The case stands thus. British subjects in the Transvaal 
are denied all rights of citizenship; they are insulted, plundered, and 
even murdered by their oppressors ; the Courts of Justice have been 
deprived of independence by the Executive and Legislature, so that 
they have neither safety nor redress. Their humble petitions have 
been openly flouted. Law-abiding petitioners to the number of 38,000 
were in 1894 contumeliously treated as rebels. In short, the well- 
known words of ‘ Rule Britannia’ are a mockery in the Transvaal, for 
there Britons are slaves to all intents and purposes. They may be 
robbed, beaten, imprisoned or murdered; their women may be 
grossly insulted ; their houses may be broken into at any hour of 
the day or night by a ruffianly police force who are a terror to the 
peaceable and worse than useless against criminals; and if the 
unfortunate British householder remonstrates, he may be shot 
dead in his own room. The wretched Englishman in the Transvaal 
has no civil rights, no protection from the law courts; in his case 
the verdicts of a Boer jury are a mere farce ; he is unarmed and help- 
less—an object of derision to his enemies. The money wrung from 
him has been expended mainly in fortresses, artillery, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and mercenaries to overawe him and keep him permanently 
in subjection. Lastly, in his despair, he has appealed to his Queen. 
What answer is he to receive? Is he to be told that England can 
do nothing for him, and that she has cast him off utterly? If such 
be England’s answer it is not only the English in South Africa, but 
the English in every colony in the Empire, that will want to know 
what is the use of professing allegiance to an effete State so honey- 
combed by intrigues and so split up by party differences at home as 
to be powerless to protect her sons abroad. This it is that the 
enemies of England long to see. 

After all, what is there unfair or unreasonable in the demands 
formulated and advocated by Sir Alfred Milner? If those demands 
err at all it is on the side of moderation. In my opinion, and in the 
opinion of many who think with me, they do not go far enough even 
with regard to the franchise, and I should have added the re- 
establishment of the independence of the High Court as a condition 
sime quai non. In any case those demands, as they stand, must be 
deemed and taken to be the irreducible minimum below which Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot now go without dishonour. 

What was the condition of the Transvaal before the Uitlanders 
came in? Is it or is it not true that the Boers left to themselves 
could never have developed the mineral wealth which alone saved 
their State from bankruptcy ? 

The Pretoria Government first invited the Uitlanders to come and 
settle in the Transvaal in order to develop the country under laws 
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which at that time secured to the aliens all the rights and privileges 
which they then desired. Then, in spite of the London Convention, 
with that signal bad faith which seems to be ingrained in their 
character, the ignorant oligarchy at Pretoria styling themselves a 
Republic proceeded to pass a series of laws calculated to reduce the 
Uitlanders to the status of helots, and the so-called Republic itself to 
a kind of government only fit for acomic opera. They have achieved 
their objects thus far, but the time is now come when they must be 
made to retrace their steps or take the consequences. Doubtless a 
peaceful solution, if still possible, would be infinitely the best in 
every point of view, and if I say, ‘ Prepare for war,’ it is because I so 
earnestly desire peace and because I am well assured that there can 
be no peace till the Boers are convinced that the British Government 
is prepared to go all lengths to obtain, and if need be to secure 
permanently, the requisite reforms in the government of the Trans- 
vaal. The present corrupt government must be mended or ended— 
by peaceful means if possible, and if not, then by force ofarms. The 
Transvaal Boers themselves would be the chief gainers if the Augean 
stables of Pretoria could once be effectually cleansed. Lasting peace 
will only be secured in the Transvaal when the Boer is relegated to 
his true position, with equal rights as compared with all other white 
men. He is not in his true position so long as he can keep his feet 
on the Englishman’s neck. If the necessary changes can only be 
effected by war, I for one would say, ‘ Let there be war.’ It is better 
to die the death of a soldier than live the life of a slave. 

It is often said that hostilities between the English and Dutch 
in the Transvaal would bring about a general rising of the Dutch 
throughout the British South African colonies, as well as in the 
Orange Free State, and a civil war throughout South Africa. This, 
however, is open to doubt. Much would depend on the justice or 
otherwise of our cause, and more still would turn on our success or 
failure in the first operations in such a war. 

If the Orange Free State burghers be well advised they will not 
actively interfere in what does not really concern them. In the 
event of war, if our measures are well taken and success crowns our 
efforts there will be little or no danger of an extensive rising against 
British rule either in the Cape Colony or Natal. On the other hand, 
if we fail this time we shall lose South Africa, and with South Africa 
the true key to the East, to say nothing of our other colonies. If we 
fail it will be entirely due to the unhappy party divisions which are 
sapping the vital strength of England as a world-power. The govern- 
ment at Pretoria watch keenly every move in the game of English 
home politics, and still place their main reliance on the efforts of those 
in England who are ever ready to take sides against their own country, 
no matter how just her quarrel. The strange perversity of such 
views must always remain a wonder to those Englishmen who are 
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acquainted with the conditions of life in any outlying dependency of 
the Empire. 

The loss of the American colonies to England was the heaviest 
blow she ever experienced. The division of the Anglo-Saxon race 
thus effected was one of the greatest misfortunes that ever befell 
humanity at large. Had our race remained united Peace Conferences 
would hardly have been needed. The united Anglo-Saxons could 
have guaranteed the peace of the world. England lost the American 
colonies because she had acted wrongly in fighting against her own 
children. If England loses South Africa it will be because she 
cannot or will not fight to protect her own children. With the 
example and warning of America before us shall we pursue a policy 
certain to result in the loss of the South African colonies, a policy of 
submission and surrender, of shrinking from duty and danger, a 
policy bound to culminate in disaster and to earn the lasting contempt 
even of the Boers themselves? Shall we not rather gird up our loins 
for the battle, if battle there must be? We seek peace and earnestly 
desire it. Having formerly concluded an ill-advised and badly drawn 
convention with the Transvaal we are prepared, as in duty bound, to 
abide by the results of our own past weakness and stupidity. Let 
the Transvaal Government act justly according to the law of the God 
whose name they so often take in vain, and they will have nothing 
to fear from us. 

But if the Pretorian oligarchy imagine and act on the belief 
that they, and not we, are the masters of South Africa, and that they 
have the power, as they undoubtedly have the will, to wrest from us 
the true centre of our Colonial Empire, then the issue between us 
can only be settled in one way, and the sooner we have a fleet in 
Delagoa Bay and an army of occupation in the Transvaal, the better 
for us and for all who come after us. 


SIDNEY SHIPPARD 
(late Administrator and Chief Magistrate of British Bechuanaland), 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN AS WAGE-EARNERS. 


THE reality of the desire of the people of Great Britain for national 
education is vouched for by the millions cheerfully spent on the 
establishment and maintenance of elementary schools. There is 
little objection to keep up and even increase this expenditure, 
whether derived from imperial taxes, from local rates, or from the 
voluntary contribution of those who desire to maintain schools in 
which definite religious dogma is taught. The sum paid out of the 
imperial taxes for maintenance only already amounts to nearly seven 
millions annually, and is steadily increasing, but no one proposes to 
reduce the amount. Even those representatives of the people who 
undertake the function of urging national economy always except the 
expenditure on education from their general denunciations of extrava- 
gance, It may be true that in some country distticts education rates 
are grudgingly paid, and people would gladly go back if they could to 
the cheaper Voluntary School; but in towns, at any rate, the majority 
of people are in favour of large expenditure on education, and the 
School Boards throughout England and Wales spend nearly two 
millions and a-half in the maintenance of Board Schools with the 
general approbation of the ratepayers. Indeed, much money is 
spent upon science and art teaching by School Boards out of the 
rates without any parliamentary authority, but with the general 
assent of those by whom the money is paid. The voluntary sub- 
scriptions of about 850,000/. annually show some tendency to fall 
off, but those by whom they are collected refer this to quite 
exceptional causes, and declare that it is not due to any diminished 
zeal for education. 

But everybody knows that a great deal of the money thus spent 
is wasted. It is not only that the wrong subjects are taught ; that 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are not at all ages the best means 
of developing the intelligence of children ; that the same curriculum 
is not suitable to the children of artisans and rural labourers; that 
education is carried on in some schools by teachers ill qualified and 
too few ; and that the structure of the buildings is not in accordance 
with the best modern requirements. But the schools, such as they 
are, teaching the subjects they do, with the staff and appliances at 
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their disposal, do not produce the results of which they are capable, 
in consequence of the failure of a proper supply of the raw material 
on which they are intended to operate. The public is very reluctant 
to acknowledge this. They do not attempt to deny that at least a 
million children in England and Wales are never reached at all by 
our education machinery; that of those whose names are on the 
books of the schools, about one-fifth is absent every time the schools 
are opened, and that this fifth consists very largely, day by day, of 
the same children ; that scholars who attend the schools have know- 
ledge crammed into them at too early an age, when their minds are 
immature and unfit to assimilate what is taught ; that many are sent 
to school in a state of hunger and weariness which totally unfits them 
to profit by instruction ; and that just at the age when children are 
fit to begin to study they are removed from school—the necessary 
result of which is that the greater part forget everything which has 
been taught to them at so great an expense. People cannot deny 
these facts, but they are determined to ignore them. They shut 
their eyes to the monstrous folly of their system. What would be 
thought of the intelligence of a manufacturer who provided, at great 
cost, the most approved modern machinery, and then fed it with raw 
material utterly unfit to produce the article intended? This is 
exactly what the English people, who boast of their eminently 
practical character, are about in their educational system. 

The reason of this wilful blindness is that the claims of education 
have a most powerful and formidable rival in the claims of labour. 
Children while they are being educated have at the same time to 
take their part in carrying on the industries of the country. Child 
labour is demanded and justified on three distinct grounds :— 

First, it is said that the poverty of parents renders the wages 
which children can earn necessary for the maintenance of the family ; 

Secondly, it is alleged that various processes of industry cannot 
be carried on without the help of children ; and, 

Thirdly, the convenience of the richer classes requires the 
assistance of school children in their amusements. 

(1) Parents who employ their children for the purpose of earning 
wages are an insignificant minority of the working classes, and it is 
doubtful how much of the existing employment of children is due to 
necessity, and how much to a greedy desire on the part of unworthy 
parents to gain as much as they can, as early as they can, out of the 
labour of their children. There are undoubtedly many parents in 
extreme poverty who make immense sacrifices in order to keep their 
children at school, and who will endure, themselves, the greatest 
hardships rather than deprive them of the education which they 
think it is for their interest to receive; while there are many, much 
better off, who send their children to work the moment they are 
capable of earning the most trifling wages, and seem to consider the 
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interest of the children very little in comparison with the convenience 
of having their earnings to spend. There are undoubtedly, however, 
both in town and country many families, under the present 
economical conditions of society, who are continually in dire straits. 
Among the poor in the great cities, the labour of both parents, and 
still less that of a widow left with a large family to bring up, is 
generally insufficient to provide food, clothing and rent, without the 
earnings which the children are able to contribute ; and in country 
districts where the labourer marries young, and usually begets a large 
family, there is always a period, just before the elder children are old 
enough to go to work, when the difficulty of providing sufficient food 
for their growing necessities becomes so acute, that the time when 
the first child begins to earn is hailed by the mother, who has usually 
the management of the income, as a relief from an almost intolerable 
strain. Economists declare that the ultimate effect of families being 
thus dependent upon child labour for their resources is to lower the 
wages of adults. But this result is produced only in the long run ; 
and the parents are too ignorant of political economy, and too severely 
pressed by present need, to care for the remote effects which are 
produced by sending out their children to work. 

(2) The theory that children’s labour is absolutely essential to any 
of the processes of industry is now gradually being given up. It used, for 
instance, formerly to be alleged in debates on factory Bills that there 
were operations in the textile manufactures which children alone 
could perform, and that it was essential for the production of an 
efficient worker to begin labour at a very early age, because it was 
then only that the necessary dexterity with the fingers could be ac- 
quired. But now that the factories of our chief continental rivals, 
France, Germany and Switzerland, have been entirely denuded of 
all workers under the age of fourteen or fifteen, and when even in 
Great Britain, under the existing law, the half-time system is gradu- 
ally dying out of itself, it is evident that this theory must be 
abandoned. It was also formerly said in the discussion of Mines 
Regulation Bills that there were certain thin seams of coal which 
could only be worked by small boys, but since the age in Great 
Britain has been raised to twelve—and in most continental countries, 
in accordance with the resolutions of the Berlin Conference, to four- 
teen—it is evident that this excuse for the employment of very young 
children in underground labour has been found unreal. But there 
is no doubt that if the labour of children is not indispensable it is 
extremely useful, and that a child attending upon an adult labourer 
can make the work of the latter very much more efficient. 
There are also some industries in which the child is not only useful 
to the adult, but in which the employment is actually beneficial to 
the child itself. This is especially the case with industries which 
are carried on in the open air, such as agriculture, horticulture and 
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occupations of that kind. There is, however, a tendency to exag- 
gerate the advantages of this sort of employment and to talk as if 
out-door work was always of a kind which was instructive and im- 
proving to the intelligence of a child. Agricultural labour is 
described in the House of Commons as a kind of technical instruction. 
It is not always so. A great deal of the work to which rural children 
are set is monotonous, uninstructive, and very much more calculated 
to deaden than to develop their faculties. 

(3) In the case of children employed as caddies on golf links, as 
beaters or stops at a shooting party, or to pick up balls at tennis, 
there is no objection to the employment itself. The work is light 
and healthy ; it is regarded by the child rather as play, and the pay 
is very good. If such work is done out of school hours there is 
nothing to be said against it, but if it is done in school hours, it is 
injurious to the child and to the school from which it is taken ; to 
the child, because it is removed from its proper work to the enjoy- 
ment of a delightful but demoralising holiday ; to the school because 
it spoils the work of the class to which the child belongs. Every one 
who has had anything to do with teaching knows how impossible it 
is to carry on the work,of a class unless the children who compose 
it are regular in their attendance, and the persistent irregularity of 
even a few children is a very serious drawback to the progress of the 
rest. Would the masters of any of the great public schools allow 
boys to be taken away out of their class for a day’s pleasuring at the 
will of their parents or guardians ? 

The employment of school children as wage-earners has lately 
been the subject of an inquiry by the Education Department. A 
return was ordered in April 1898 by the House of Commons (for 
England and Wales) giving the number of children attending 
elementary schools who are known to be working for wages, or 
employed for profit, with their ages, standard, occupations, hours of 
work, and rate of pay. This return has lately been issued, and gives 
the cases of 144,026 children on the books of schools who are known 
to be employed for wages or profit ; but it appears upon the face of 
the return itself that the number actually employed is very much 
greater, and that the return does not include anything like the whole 
of those who should appear in it. The information on which the 
return is based has been received from the correspondents of the 
20,000 elementary schools in England and Wales. Every school 
receiving parliamentary grants is required to have a correspondent. 
In the case of Board Schools this correspondent is usually the Clerk 
of the School Board, and in the case of Voluntary Schools is a clergy- 
man or other member of the Committee by whom the school is 
managed. The correspondent is under a statutory obligation to give 
such returns and supply such information as the Education Depart- 
ment may from time to time require. It is plain from the replies 
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sent in, that many of the correspondents misread the circular in 
which the information was asked for. 

(1) Many have returned only the names of children in regular 
employment; the greater part of child labour is not regular but 
casual. 

(2) In many cases they have omitted those who, though employed 
for profit, have not received wages ; a great number of children work 
for profit obtained by their parents, and get no actual wages themselves. 

(3) Some correspondents have taken upon themselves to make 
no return at all where, in their judgment, the employment of the 
children has been beneficial to their bodily health, however dis- 
advantageous it may have been to their intellectual progress. 

(4) In many cases where the employment has not been out of 
school hours, but in school hours, no return at all has been made. 
In a great number of cases, especially in agricultural districts, the 
child that goes to work is taken away from school altogether, and 
does not make his appearance there again until the employment 
comes to an end. 

(5) Many of the correspondents admit the returns to be incom- 
plete and inaccurate. In all, 33,865 girls are returned as against 
110,161 boys. It is obvious that the former figures represent a very 
small portion of the girls actually at work. 

It must therefore be admitted that for any accurate statistical 
purpose this return cannot be relied on. But it shows the existence 
of a great social evil; it depicts its nature, and it calls the attention 
of all those who wish to see the people properly educated to a most 
formidable obstacle to the attainment of that result. 

The evidence of the return establishes, or at least renders highly 
probable, the following facts : 

(1) School children are employed at very early ages. Of the 
144,000, more than half are returned as being under eleven years of 
age, which is the age at which, according to the existing law, all 
children ought to be in regular attendance at school. 

(2) The standards attained by the school children employed are 
very low; more than half are in or under Standard 4. 

(3) The occupations are for the most part not in themselves 
desirable ; they are not instructive, and are not calculated to develop 
an intelligent and skilful worker. Selling newspapers in the streets, 
which is generally but not exclusively the work of boys, occupies 
15,182; while employment in shops or in running errands for shop- 
keepers, also usually done by boys, occupies 76,173 children. Most 
of the girls returned are said to be employed in minding babies and 
other housework, and there are 4,019 returned as employed in 
needlework and like occupations. Such girls are for the most part 
assisting their parents in tailoring, dressmaking, matchbox-making, 
and such like home-work. 
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(4) The hours of labour of school children are inordinately 
long. There are 60,268 employed from ten to twenty hours a week, 
27,008 from twenty-one to thirty, and 12,961 employed for more 
than thirty hours a week ; many are employed the whole of Saturday, 
and some constantly on Sundays. 

(5) The wages earned are contemptibly small: 64,357 earn less 
than IJs., and of these 17,084 less than 6d. a week. A small sum 
for which to sacrifice the future of a child. 

This practice of using school children as wage-earners produces 
upon their education two different effects: in some cases it brings 
about their withdrawal altogether from school ; in others, it causes 
them to be sent to school in a state totally unfit to be taught. 

The entire withdrawal of children from school in order to be 
employed in industrial pursuits is, to some extent, the fault of the 
inconvenient and inelastic character of the law of school attendance 
itself. The law is hard and rigid, it takes no account of the customs 
and habits of the people; it is incapable of being adapted to local 
circumstances. To the city and to the country identical rules are 
applied. If strictly enforced it would stop almost all employment of 
young children in agricultural pursuits. The little children in Bavaria, 
in Switzerland, in Norway, and other countries where elementary 
education is much more advanced than here, can assist in hay-making, 
harvesting, fruit-picking, and light work of that kind, not only with 
advantage to those by whom they are employed, but with great 
benefit to their own health and development. In England the child 
must according to law spend most of the summer in school. Abroad, 
at those seasons of the year when the help of children in agricultural 
pursuits is required, the schools are altogether closed, and very young 
children may be seen helping in hay-making, minding cows, taking 
care of flocks of goats, to the great advantage of their physical growth ; 
and as the outdoor life of summer alternates with a very regular 
and constant attendance at school during the winter up to the age 
of thirteen, fourteen and fifteen, the result of the system is as 
advantageous to the mind as it is to the body. 

Strict obedience to the law in country districts in England entails 
loss to farmers of the children’s services, and loss to parents of the 
wages which the children earn. The consequence is that, during 
hay and harvest time, the law is almost universally broken ; the schools 
are depopulated, and the members of School Boards and school 
attendance committees, whose duty it is to see the law enforced, 
become by stress of circumstances the very people by whom it is per- 
sistently broken. But besides agriculture there are other pursuits in 
which occasions arise when child labour is greatly in demand, and the 
employment of it conflicts with the hard and unyielding law. In 
the fishing industry, at the seasons of the year when great catches of 
fish take place; in timber cutting, when the help of children is most 
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useful; at seaside places, where donkey drivers are required in the 
summer-time—the law is practically not enforced because the law is 
so inconvenient for the habits and necessities of the population. 
Besides this, the penalty imposed for contravening the law is absurd. 
It is only after long neglect of the duty of sending the child to school 
that a fine is inflicted at all, and the maximum fine under the 
present law is only 5s. A case was quoted in the House of 
Commons last year of a London boy whose father had been sum- 
moned and fined pretty regularly every month for a period of -nearly 
two years—the 5s. being a very trifling deduction from the 
wages which the boy was able to earn for his father by breaking the 
law. 

When children are withdrawn from school for the purposes of 
labour a most injurious effect is produced upon the school itself. It 
is not only the loss to the income of the school of the grant which 
the child by its attendance would earn, but it is the disorganisation 
of the classes, and the impossibility of carrying on efficient class 
teaching, which renders the absence of a number of children from 
school disastrous to the efficiency of the school itself. It would be 
much to the advantage of the schools if there was an elastic system 
similar to that in Switzerland, by which at certain seasons, and for 
certain purposes, the whole school could be entirely closed, instead 
of the present system by which a number of children are at certain 
periods removed from the school while the unfortunate teacher is 
expected to carry on the work and do what he can with the remnant 
that is left. The necessity of regular attendance in order to main- 
tain the efficiency of a school is seen in the Higher Grade Schools 
now established in so many of the towns and cities. The attendance 
in the classes of these schools rises to 96 and even to 100 per cent., 
and no such school could be efficiently carried on if the attendance 
sank to the low percentage which characterises so many of the 
ordinary elementary schools. 

But the case of those children who, instead of being entirely 
removed from school, are sent there exhausted by toil, is the more 
sad. In the House of Commons, Mr. Ernest Gray mentioned, from 
his personal experience as a teacher in a London school, the case of 
a boy regularly employed to deliver milk or newspapers from about 
four o’clock in the morning till the time when he cametoschool. In 
inclement weather he constantly arrived without having had any 
breakfast and wet to the skin; his younger brother used to bring 
him food surreptitiously, and he ate it in school, under the judiciously 
blind eyes of his humane teacher. It is impossible for a child to do 
exhausting labour and learn at the same time. Half-timers who 
work in the morning in factories generally spend the hours of after- 
noon school in slumber. If children are to be employed in serious 
labour at all, the work must be relegated to one period of the year 
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and the school to another. It is quite impossible to carry on the 
two processes at one and the same time. 

To find a remedy for this social evil is a problem of extreme 
difficulty. It is a question of degree. Under present social condi- 
tions it is impossible to suppress altogether the working of school 
children for wages or profit. Some such employment is inevitable, 
and all that can be done is to attempt so to regulate it that it shall 
not cause the immense injury to the child which long hours of labour 
combined with attendance at school must cause. But there is 
something else which in justice to the children of the poor should at 
this point be referred to. Some people seem to imagine that it is 
right to divide a child’s time between school and work, and they 
forget that young children also require time to play. The old adage 
that ‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy’ seems to be 
thought inapplicable to the poor, and our arrangements are to be 
made as if recreation were not a necessity for all children, but a 
luxury appropriate only to the children of the rich. If it be con- 
sidered how very much of the time at school and college is spent in 
games by those whose after life is not likely to be entirely destitute 
of enjoyment, it seems hard that the children of the poor, who have 
little to look forward to in the future but a life of monotonous toil, 
should be altogether deprived of the pleasure of play, so necessary 
for every young animal in its early years. 

Work which children are expected to do should therefore not 
infringe either upon the time which ought to be devoted to learning, 
or upon the time which ought to be consecrated to recreation and 
play. The amount of industrial work which can be performed by a 
school child is best regulated and limited by its parents, and in the 
vast majority of cases this discretion is exercised wisely, and children 
are not allowed to be over-pressed. It is only a minority of the 
parents that require to be restrained by legislation from exacting too 
much from their children, and the problem which the legislature has 
to consider is, by what means the cruel or thoughtless parent can 
be prevented from inflicting this kind of injury upon his child. In 
this regard far more confidence can be placed in local authorities 
than in the wisdom of Parliament. Circumstances and conditions 
differ between town and country, and between one part of the 
kingdom and another. These varying circumstances require dif- 
ferential treatment, and it would be impossible to frame one hard 
and fast law which would apply to the multifarious conditions of 
different parts of England and Wales. Moreover, people who manage 
local affairs are quite as capable as members either of Parliament or 
of the Civil Service. The effeets of their efforts are visible and 
immediate, and they could in the main be trusted to make such 
regulations as would be suitable to the particular circumstances of 
their towns or districts. 
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There is one part of the employment of children which could 
easily be placed under the supervision of the local authorities, the 
work that is carried on in the streets,—selling newspapers, matches, 
and other articles. 

In Liverpool regulations have lately been made by the Corporation 
under their local Act of 1898, with reference to children trading in 
the streets. No child is entitled to trade at all without a licence and 
without wearing a distinctive badge. These badges which are given 
out on the issue of the licence are of two sorts, one to be worn by children 
who are by law exempt from attendance at school, and the other by those 
who are still under the obligation to go to school, so that every police- 
man in Liverpool canat once distinguish to which class the child belongs. 
No charge is made for the badge ; a deposit of sixpence may be asked 
for, but the Watch Committee have power to forego this deposit. 
The licence is given upon condition that certain regulations are 
observed, imposed by the Corporation of Liverpool for the benefit of 
the children. . No licensed child may trade in the street after 
nine o’clock at night; no child which is not exempt from school 
attendance, and no girl, may trade after seven o’clock between the 
1st of October and the 3lst of March. The licensed children must 
be decently and sufficiently clothed. They must not enter any 
public-house or any place of public entertainment. No child which 
is not exempt from school attendance can trade in the street at all 
during school hours. Such regulations will put an end in Liver- 
pool to a considerable amount of the evil disclosed in the recently 
published return. The Liverpool Corporation has power to make 
such regulations under a private Act of Parliament. Why should not 
every municipal authority in the United Kingdom be invested by 
public Act with similar power, and be encouraged by the Home Office 
to make similar regulations ? 

As regards other working children: the various authorities by 
whom government is administered scarcely make sufficient use of 
the circumstance that the general mass of children in the country 
come daily under the observation of the teachers in the elementary 
schools, The condition in which a child is sent to school is immedi- 
ately cognisable by them : they are persons trained in the observation 
of children and competent to discern anything abnormal in the 
state in which their scholars present themselves. For a parent who 
can help it to wilfully send a child to school starving, or wet through, 
or dirty, or insufficiently clad, or exhausted by labour, is an offence 
against morality, and should be made an offence against the law. 
In the case of children who come to school unfed, the authorities of 
the school are now placed in avery difficult dilemma. To attempt to 
work the brain of a starving child when its body has no reserve 
supply to replace the exhausted tissue is just as much a piece of 
cruelty as to work an over-driven horse. A child must be fed before 
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it can be taught. If a parent, who from neglect, from laziness, or 
from drunkenness, not able to plead the excuse of poverty and 
inability, sent a child to school unfed, were sure to receive the well- 
merited punishment for such an offence, there would then be less 
economic danger in giving breakfast at the public expense to school 
children who were starving because their parents had no bread to 
give. The offence of sending a child to school in an unfit condition 
to receive instruction from any of the causes above enumerated is, 
unless the school is of preposterous size, sure of detection by the 
teacher of the school: and if such an offence were equally sure of 
being punished by the magistrate, a great deal of the evil resulting 
from the over-employment of children at school would disappear. 
The first cases to come under observation and punishment would 
be those that were most flagrant and inexcusable. If these were 
adequately dealt with, regard for their duties to their children would 
be instilled into the minority of thoughtless and cruel parents. They 
would feel constrained to perform that duty towards their children 
which the majority perform of their own accord, and to see that their 
children did not suffer from undue pressure when employed for 
wages or profit. 
Joun E, Gorst. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN IN CONGRESS 


Ir is hard for the writer of these words to get past the simple title of 
this article, for one cannot but be aware that from all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—from the compositor who sets up the type for it, to 
the man in the street—will come challenge and interrogation ; and 
because so many considerations, present, retrospective and prospec- 
tive, are necessary for explanation, it is hard to clear the way. 

Perhaps it would be wiser for me to have the trooping of our 
colours at the very start, and to say that the challenge will be 
levelled at and the interrogations made of two thousand members, 
including four hundred speakers from every quarter of the globe, in 
Congress assembled. 

To go upon parade as it were, and into the garish manceuvres of 
a grand review, is of course an unoriginal way of warning your ques- 
tioner and showing your strength. That, however, is not my object. 
Our organisation has less to fear from opposition than from indiffer- 
ence and languid or cynical interest. I mention the strength and 
cosmopolitan character of this Congress, convened by the International 
Council of Women, chiefly to make it clear that it is no local display, 
no Hyde Park demonstration, no hasty pudding of feminine fads and 
fancies, so to speak; but a long planned and carefully elected 
parliament of women workers, intent on doing good and ready to be 
challenged and catechised. 

The most obvious question of the most careless questioner—when 
so many are uninformed and so many are careless—is: What is the 
object of it—what is the use of it—what is the good of it ? 

We must go back a little before we answer. 

Think of this country a hundred years ago. Who represented the 
women workers of Great Britain and Ireland, as we understand 
representation to-day ? Look through that admirable Englishwoman’s 
Year Book, compiled by Miss Emily Janes, wherein are three hundred 
pages, all too short to chronicle the many societies, institutions and 
organisations projected and managed by women; then try to 
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discover traces of such organisations in the year 1800, and you will 
find that nothing of the sort existed. 

As to educational institutions ?—The first College for Women 
only celebrated its jubilee the other day, and in 1860, when the first 
class for book-keeping for women was started, grave doubts were 
expressed lest it should take woman out of her proper sphere. 

As to trained nursing ?—There was no such thing in England 
until it was given to Florence Nightingale to evolve the system out 
of her terrible experiences in the Crimean War. 

As to associations for youxng women ?—In 1861 the first home 
for young women was started by Lady Kinnaird in connection with 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, and ten years later we 
find Lord Shaftesbury advising Lady Kinnaird to give it up because 
of the little progress that had been made. And to-day there are more 
than 5,000 branches and 500,000 members all over the world, with- 
out speaking of the many other societies for girls which have been 
formed, and which have succeeded. 

It is scarcely possible to believe how recent has been the origin of 
all the women’s work of the present day, and that at the beginning of 
this century organised women’s work did not exist outside the 
Roman Catholic sisterhoods and the Society of Friends. 

Apart from these, the women workers of a century ago consisted 
only of a few brave-hearted, large-minded women, working here and 
there in loneliness to carry out ideals which were deemed but madness 
by those around them. 

We have entered into the individual labours of pioneers such as 
Hannah More, Elizabeth Fry, and Sarah Martin, but we have found 
out that the individual must be included in the organisation, and 
that union is strength. We must assume that the old prevailing 
idea that women could not work together in harmony and to good 
effect must surely be exploded, when we view the formidable array 
of women’s organisations doing noble service on every hand. 

But the multiplicity and the success of such associations have 
their drawback. We who are interested in women’s work and women’s 
organisations are often tempted to groan within ourselves as day by day 
the post brings us appeals for sympathy and help, for co-operation 
in some fresh attempt to carry out some mission, or to start some 
new institution for the benefit of humanity. As it is, there seems to 
be scarcely room for those already existing. 

We are often barely aware of the very names of many of the 
existing associations in our own districts, much less can we be in 
touch with them. And soit comes about that walls grow up between 
various sections of workers. They neither know nor appreciate one 
another’s work ; nay, they are sometimes disposed to be jealous and 
prejudiced in regard to it. One association invades the province of 
another, strife and envy enter in, an unholy competition is set on 
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foot as to which church or society shall gain the most success or the 
greatest number of adherents, and the real usefulness and inner life of 
the work itself is often impaired or wholly destroyed. It is this 
position of matters which has begotten a longing for some link 
between all our many organisations, which, while not interfering with 
the internal regulations of any society, will yet have the power of 
bringing all workers for the good of the community into connection 
with one another for ends common to all. 

It is this longing which has brought about the federation of a 
large number of kindred societies, which has been the mainspring 
of so many of the conferences and congresses of which we hear. It 
is this longing which, during the past six or seven years, has evolved 
the National Union of Workers in Great Britain out of the annual 
conferences held yearly since 1888 with ever-increasing benefit to 
those who have taken part in them, and whose governing body is now 
the National Council of Women of Great Britain and Ireland. From 
this has come the formation of National Councils of Women in 
various countries, and out of it has been created the International 
Council of Women itself, which binds them all together and is now 
responsible for convening this great Congress. 

The expression of this longing may be seen in the basis drawn 
up in 1888 by the originators of the International Council :— 

We, women of all nations, sincerely believing that the best good of humanity 
will be advanced by greater unity of thought, sympathy, and purpose, and that 
an organised movement of women will best conserve the highest good of the 
family and of the State, do hereby band ourselves together in a confederation of 


workers, to further the application of the Golden Rule to society, custom and law. 
Tue GotpEen RutE—Do unto others as ye would that they should do unto you. 


Again, in the following article may be found the safeguards for 
the organisations that join the Council :— 

This Council is organised in the interest of no one propaganda, and has no 
power over its auxiliaries beyond that of suggestion and sympathy, therefore no 
society voting to become auxiliary to this Council shall thereby render itself liable 
to be interfered with in respect to its complete organic unity, independence or 
methods of work, or become committed to any principle or method of any other 


society, or to any utterance or act of the Council itself beyond compliance with 
the terms of the Constitution, 


It may be mentioned that the terms of the Constitution simply 
involve agreement with the general basis quoted above, a vote of each 
individual association federating to join the Council, and payment of 
the dues prescribed. 

It argues great foresight and breadth of mind in those who drew 
up this Constitution, that from the beginning they should have laid 
down so definitely the principle that no federated society could be 
interfered with, nor committed to any purpose or principle by any 
act or utterance of the Council; and that the Council itself is dis- 
tinctly stated to have been formed for the furtherance of no one 
propaganda. 
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Very plain speaking was needed on these points, for the mere 
fact that the national and international councils were originated by 
women who had been mainly identified with the movement for the 
extension of the suffrage to women, and the further fact that the first 
President of the National Council of Women of the United States 
was Miss Frances Willard, the much beloved President of the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, have led to a belief that the 
Council is pledged as a Council first and foremost to further the 
total abstinence cause and the woman’s suffrage movement, and 
that it was formed for the purpose of carrying out those objects. If 
this were the case, the main object of the Council would be destroyed, 
for in order to make it of real service to the country it must include 
representatives from all sections of workers, from all classes, from 
all creeds and churches, from organisations holding different, even 
opposing views, but all pledged to do something, according to their 
own lights, towards furthering ‘the application of the Golden Rule 
to.society, custom, and law.’ 

The advocates of rival schemes for education and reform can all 
join on such a basis, each can have an opportunity of supporting her 
views before the others and before the public: on the one hand 
ardent woman suffragists, and on the other hand workers who oppose 
all participation by women in public affairs, can make their voices 
heard, and yet feel that they are both actuated by the same high 
motive; women who believe that prohibition and total abstinence 
are the only methods of solving the drink question, and others 
who fear that legislation in this direction would be followed by a 
lamentable reaction, can learn to believe in each other’s single- 
mindedness by meeting in this common Council; and women of the 
highest culture and education can join hand in hand with women 
whose lives give no opportunity for study, but who are giving their 
best—their all—to redeem the world according to the mission which 
they feel has been entrusted to them. 

It is then the representatives of this movement who have called 
together this International Congress of Women, where delegates from 
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Canada Norway 

Germany Cape Colony 
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Great Britain and Ireland France 
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Russia Palestine 
will gather to exchange views and experiences. 
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Five sections have been arranged to deal respectively with 
educational, professional, industrial, political, and social matters. 
And in order to judge of the value of the testimony of the workers 
gathered together in the Congress, it may be well to inquire more 
nearly regarding actual results which have been effected through 
the banding of women’s societies into National Councils in various. 
countries. 

I will take as an illustration the Council of whose inner working 
I know most: the National Council of Women of Canada. That Council} 
is now nearly six years old, and the twenty Local Councils and the 
five National Associations federated with it are led by many of the most 
representative women in the Dominion, belonging not only to all 
sections of the Anglican and Protestant Churches, but also to the 
Roman Catholic Church and to the Jewish communion. Every 
variety of effort for the good of body, mind and soul, has its adhe- 
rents in its ranks, and the cordial approval and co-operation of most 
of the clergy and many of the leading men has happily been enlisted 
in its efforts. 

It must be remembered that the people in the Dominion are 
scattered over a vast country, and that each of the seven different 
provinces has its own legislature, its own distinctive laws and 
methods for internal government, for education and all social needs. 
This separation in domestic affairs, together with vast distances and 
the variety of race, has tended to prevent the full realisation of 
national unity. This has been especially the case among women 
on whom household duties press heavily because of lack of servants, 
who, because of expense, cannot travel much, and to whom the 
people of other provinces were often entire strangers ; but I believe that 
the creation of the National Council has paved the way for a very 
real amelioration of these conditions. 

The fact that every resolution sent up by a Local Council for 
consideration by the National Council must be sent out again to all 
the Local Councils from Victoria to Halifax to be discussed before it 
can be voted on, has brought the women of the different provinces 
more closely in touch with one another’s circumstances and work 
and needs. The understanding thus attained has been strikingly 
manifested at the annual meetings of the Council which are held 
yearly in different cities, and at which representatives from every 
part of the country are present. 

In this way it has fully justified the words spoken at its first 
annual meeting, by the late Premier, Sir John Thompson : 


Let me say that no class in this country could appreciate more than public men 
the benefits that are aimed at in this movement. One other great and inevitable 
result will be that, besides helping forward all the institutions in the country, it 
will bind together in sympathy and closer citizenship those who are interested in 
charitable work; it will take them out of the influence of the thousand and 
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one influenees which divide our people. Any movement which tends to bring 
together the people of the various provinces, of different opinions, politics and 
beliefs, will be patriotic in its aim and in its work, and divinely blessed in its 
results. 


Again and again during the past five years have I had the 
opportunity of seeing packed halls of earnest-faced women—Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Liberals and Conservatives, rich and 
poor, sitting side by side, listening eagerly to explanations of the 
Council’s aims, or to reports of the work carried on by different 
bodies in different districts, or descriptions of work which is needed 
to be done; and bending together in silent prayer to our common 
Father in Heaven to bless and direct our various labours. Must not 
the mere existence of such gatherings so constituted tend towards 
the unity which we have set before us as our ideal ? 

But it may be asked whether there are any actual results from 
the work of the Council in Canada which may be quoted. There is 
no difficulty in answering this question. 

Here are a few illustrations :— 

(1) It obtained the introduction of manual training and 
instruction in domestic science in the public schools of Ontario, and 
the training of teachers so that they may be able to give instruction 
in these arts. It has also initiated or stimulated the same move- 
ment in other provinces. 

(2) It has obtained the appointment of women factory inspectors 
for factories and workshops where women are employed, in the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

(3) It has obtained the extension of the provisions of the Factory 
Act to the Shop Act in Ontario as regards the supervision of women 
workers. 

(4) It has obtained the appointment of women on the Boards of 
School Trustees in New Brunswick, and the amendment of the School 
Act so that they may be elected in British Columbia. 

(5) It has brought about very desirable changes in the arrange- 
ments for women prisoners in various places, notably in the city of 
Quebec, where matrons are now in charge of the women, and young 
girls are sent to a separate institution. 

(6) It has organised in various centres boards of associated 
charities or other systems of co-operation in the relief of distress. 

(7) It has established hospitals in some of its smaller centres, 

(8) It originated the Victorian Order of Nurses, and has taken a 
leading part in its establishment in different centres. 

(9) It has organised cooking schools, cooking classes, and at 
Quebec is helping in the formation of a training school for domestic 
servants. 

(10) It has spread sanitary knowledge, especially by means of 
health talks for mothers, given by physicians in Montreal. This has 
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been specially successful both among the French and English 
mothers. 

(11) It has held an inquiry all over the country into the 
circulation of impure literature, and has been able to do something 
to lessen it already, as well as to warn parents and teachers as to the 
very great danger that exists in this direction. It hopes to be 
able to do more by legislation and by the circulation of healthy 
and interesting literature. It also inaugurated in Canada the 
Home Reading Union to promote habits of good and systematic 
reading. 

(12) It instituted inquiries into the conditions surrounding 
working women in various centres, and urges on its members various 
methods whereby they may work for their amelioration. 

(13) It conducted an inquiry into the Laws for the Protection of 
Women and Children, and has laid certain recommendations before 
the Minister of Justice which it hopes he will adopt when amending 
the Criminal Law. 

(14) It is at the present moment earnestly concerning itself in 
the care and treatment of the aged poor. 

(15) At the direct request of the Dominion Government, it is now 
engaged in drawing up a handbook regarding the women of Canada, 
their position, work, education, industries &c. for use at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. 

Having had the privilege of closely watching the development of 
the Canadian Council, I am glad to witness to the essential good 
which may be expected from the development of the Council idea, 
joining together in the golden bonds of a united sisterhood the women 
workers of each town and city and district and country, and after- 
wards going out farther and uniting together in the same way the 
women workers of the world. 

The possibility of making a practical reality of the International 
Council will be tested by this Congress. Many who think the 
National Councils desirable and feasible consider the International 
Council impracticable, because of the difficulty of creating a bond 
between women so distant from each other, and between responsible 
officers scattered over the globe. 

We believe, however, that this Congress will prove the possibility 
of our aims, because it will again prove the great stimulus that 
can be imparted by mind acting on mind, and spirit on spirit ; and 
because it will also show that those who have taken hold of it believe 
so implicitly in the essential spirit of our Constitution that they 
are determined to govern its every step by the Golden Rule of that 
Constitution. 

Thus there will be no strain, for the different countries joining 
us will be allowed to develop according to their own ideas, not ours ; 
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and each will form its own council or union of women according to 
the genius or spirit of its people. So, it is hoped, the International 
Council of Women will become a blessed reality, and a centre from 
which all women may seek inspiration and guidance to work for the 
good of their own country first, and then for our common humanity. 


IsHBEL ABERDEEN. 
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THE OPEN SPACES OF THE FUTURE 


Tuis article deals with a subject which has only of late years occu- 
pied public attention ; but the very rapid way in which the interest 
in it has increased shows how naturally the sense of its importance 
reveals itself under the changed circumstances of modern life. It 
was only in 1865 that the first Society for securing Open Spaces, 
the Commons Preservation Society, was founded. Not till 1875 was 
its attention directed to the importance of small London gardens, 
although Mr. Harry Jones had previously laid out and opened as a 
garden the burial-ground of St. George’s-in-the-East. At a much 
later date those interested in the subject considered that there was 
no hope of preserving any land except such as was protected by 
common rights, that the cost of buying land near London was pro- 
hibitory, and they used to hope that the day might come when 
Londoners would care enough to buy land, but thought it far distant. 

When public interest began to be more fully aroused, and when 
the disposal of the money available under the Parochial Charities Act 
was before the public, several of us were very keenly desirous that a 
large part of it should be used for the provision of open spaces. It 
seemed a suitable use for the fund, as the land was sure to be per- 
manently a valuable possession; the need also was likely to be 
permanent and felt by all the poor; the purchase was urgent because 
sites were getting built over, were rising in value, and only very large 
sums could meet the requirements. 

We were also desirous that the provision of such additional larger 
open spaces as it might be decided to secure should be selected, as 
far as possible, in proportion to the population of each part of the 
metropolis. 

A Paper appeared in this Review for February 1888, accompanied 
by a map showing the proportion of population to open space within 
the four-mile radius from Charing Cross, and within the six-mile 
radius. 

The figures in 1888 showed that there was in the Western Semi- 
circle one acre for every 682 persons, while in the Eastern Semicircle 
there was only one acre for every 7,481. 

The map proved how hopeless it was to rectify this disposition 
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any more within the four-mile radius, except in the case of Parlia- 
ment Hill and Clissold Park, the black masses showing how thickly 
houses stood. It was urged that the attention of those having the 
disposal of the money should be directed to the six-mile radius, where 
it might be still possible to secure considerable areas nearest to the 
most crowded quadrants. Several of these were named, and the 
importance of the hill-tops was pointed out. 

Since 1888 a large number of acres has been added to the 
heritage of Londoners, most, if not all, of those then pointed out as 
important, as well as many others. These have been preserved by a 
very interesting combination of private donors through the medium 
of the Open Spaces Societies, local bodies, the City Parochial Charity 
Commissioners, and the London County Council, to the liberal and 
far-sighted policy of which latter body with regard to open spaces 
Londoners owe much. Since that map was prepared there have been, 
by such co-operation, secured, among others, Parliament Hill Fields, 
Clissold Park, Hilly Fields, Brockwell Park, The Lawn, Church Yard 
Bottom Wood and Golder’s Hill. Two spaces have been given by 
private donors; one of these, Telegraph Hill, by Mr. Livesey, and 
twenty-eight acres adjoining Epping Forest by Mr. Edward North- 
Buxton. 

My friend Mr. Stenton Covington has prepared a fresh map 
showing the new additions. There are now in the Western Semi- 
circle 3,415 acres, and in the Eastern only 1,941 acres, 

Thus, though the disproportion of open-space acreage to popula- 
tion in the two semicircles has been slightly diminished by the 
areas acquired since the earlier map was made, it has not been 
rectified. 

This appears to point to the importance of some central body choos- 
ing the areas to be purchased in the future. Hitherto the custom 
has been for individuals in a locality to move about the purchase of a 
given area, to get donations from residents, votes from the Vestry, 
and then to approach the London County Council. Has not that 
method had a tendency for the richer districts to originate more 
schemes than the poorer? All the schemes have been helpful, all 
have benefited the poor more or less, but I could wish for a body with 
a wider outlook to take the initiative in selecting areas for purchase. 

Open spaces may be classed under three heads: (1) The small 
central garden or playground ; (2) The park, common, or fields in 
or near large towns ; (3) The country common, or wood, or footpath, 
or roadside waste. 

To deal with the smaller areas first : 

Anyone who has lived in the country at all knows how the 
garden is the complement of the house. Anyone who has watched 
the life of the workman’s family in a London street knows how 
sorely that complement is missed. Good rooms are something, are 
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much ; but if there is no outdoor space where children can play, how 
can their little limbs develop, their cheeks grow bright—how can the 
delicate mother get a little rest from their noisy game, or the strong 
one clean her room or cook the dinner without interruption? Where 
on the sultry August days can the convalescent sit or lie in the fresh 
air? Where can the man sit and smoke his pipe? What escape is 
there from the narrow court, heated almost like an oven; and how 
shall drunkenness and quarrelling be avoided on the crowded door- 
steps? I fear the garden attached to every house has, in London, 
become a thing of the past. It is the more incumbent on us to 
provide in every district as many public gardens, within near reach 
of the people’s homes, as can be secured. It is most important for 
them to be near enough to be used by infants and mothers ; also, if 
they are scattered, they have the added advantage of opening out 
breathing spaces, most valuable as giving better air to the blocks 
around. Yet there is no doubt whatever that the cost of proper 
supervision is a very grave consideration ; it is enhanced greatly if it 
has to be provided for many scattered spaces. The size and positions 
of these smaller gardens or playgrounds therefore require much 
consideration. As a matter of fact it has been decided mainly by 
circumstances. So little had the need of them been realised until 
London was covered with high houses, that they had to be secured 
when and where opportunity arose, and for our people’s central 
smaller gardens we are indebted mainly to the provisions of church- 
yards for quite other purposes long ago. Most of these have been 
in the last twenty years redeemed from dirt and neglect, and 
rendered available for our people. The second great supply of 
smaller playgrounds has come from the London School Board. 
These are, however, I fear, still not available in the playtime of the 
children, as much as one hopes they may be in times to come; but 
at the least they afford fresh air between morning and afternoon 
school. They would no doubt be more used and more full of life were 
it not that supervision is absolutely needed, that firm and sym- 
pathetic supervision is difficult to obtain, that it is costly if it is not 
voluntary, that, if voluntary, it is not always strong and orderly, 
and that we have not recognised itsimportance. I can imagine few 
more useful undertakings for younger workers with character, spirit 
and will than that of trying to render small London playgrounds 
fuller of life for the children, orderly and happy by the introduction 
of games, of drill, of outdoor processions and festivals, and of garden- 
ing. Such volunteers ought to train themselves in Kindergarten 
or other schools, to obtain the habit of command over a group of 
children, and to arrange for having the power of admitting to the 
games a selected number. Then the children’s outdoor time would 
be as happy and educational as that in school, and they would not 
be tempted in the degrading, but exciting, street to unlearn the 
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lessons of the Board School. For remember, these little London 
grounds are surrounded with high buildings; few plants flower in 
them, paint soon gets discoloured, and they are apt to look ugly and 
feel dull to the excitable young Londoners. What they need to 
render them attractive is life, brightness, discipline, something going 
on, and such order that things provided for common use may be 
available. I know a London playground where there are swings 
which have to be taken down until some young lady goes in who can 
prevent the infants getting injured by running in front of them, but, 
directly they are hooked up and she presides, the little place is full 
of animated life. I have seen a see-saw crowded with children, 
weighed down and quite immovable because there was no one to 
decide who should have the first turn on it, and who the second. I 
have seen an empty garden filled by eager children gathered from 
foul courts in a few minutes by a young lady going in with a 
basket full of daisies and needles and thread for the children to 
make wreaths, or with pipes and soap-and-water for soap bubbles. 

Then I am quite sure that attempts ought to be made to get 
certain of the girls and boys interested in gardening. I have seen 
the small space round a London church divided into little gardens 
for Sunday scholars, each plot bright with its special flowers. In 
Red Cross Garden, in Southwark, I often long for some one to see to 
such gardening classes or groups. It is very curious to contrast 
there the flowerlessness of the public garden with the floweriness of 
some private ones quite near. I used to think it was wholly the air 
that made us so colourless, till I was able to arrange for some 
separate gardens at the back of three or four cottages quite near. I 
found soon growing in them nearly every kind of common vegetable, in 
infinitesimal quantities certainly, but vigorous healthy plants, and 
hollyhocks, sunflowers, evening primroses in full and abundant 
bloom. Iam sure if some young ladies would set themselves to it, 
some such healthy happy work might be done in gardens like this 
in Southwark. But it would need the sacrifice of late summer after- 
noons, perhaps of Saturday afternoons, and must be done in loyal 
and thoughtful co-operation with the regular caretaker. 

I will not enlarge here on the joy or importance of May festivals, 
flower-shows, outdoor music and processions, nor will I speak of the 
value of the roofed but open playgrounds for showery weather. I 
ought to point out that these smaller areas are divided into: first, 
the playground proper, with asphalte, gymnastic apparatus—ugly, 
perhaps, but to the child delightful, because of the freedom possible 
where there is little that can be injured ; and, secondly, the garden 
proper, fitter for the old, the sickly, the infant, a sort of outdoor sitting- 
room, a parish gathering place for outdoor festival or party, much 
prettier and needing more care in some ways. Both kinds of open- 
air space are needed, It is well in arranging a ground to decide bravely 
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which of the two objects is being aimed at, so as not to diminish 
the usefulness of the ground, if small, by trying to make it serve 
both needs. 

Of the parks and metropolitan commons the use is manifest. If 
the small gardens and playgrounds meet the wants of the mother, 
the infant, the aged, and of the stronger portion of the community 
in the shorter times of rest—dinner-hour or late summer evening 
after work—these larger and usually further-off spaces are useful for 
the elder girls and lads as well as for grown-up people on the days 
they can get away from work for longer times—Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons, school holidays, and suchlike occasions. 

With regard to the management of these larger spaces, especially 
on the outskirts of London, a very general and deep-rooted desire has 
of late years become manifest in the public that some of the land 
acquired for them should be preserved in its natural state—wood, or 
common, or marshy pool. I believe this desire will have to be 
met, but it is not easy; the adaptations absolutely necessary for 
public use require to be considered, but this should be done by some 
one who really cares for the natural beauty. I believe an object- 
lesson would be more helpful to the local authorities than general 
statements. Many of them grant the principle, but I do not believe 
they will easily find a practical application of it. I think one key 
to the solution of it which it may be useful here to suggest, is that 
the trustees of the ground must realise that their public is a various 
one, and that every acre cannot be made available for every indi- 
vidual’s taste. The cricketer will always like the flat field; the 
ordinary sociable man will like the neighbourhood of the carriages, 
gas and crowd; the born Londoner will prefer wide asphalte walks ; 
while there is. a public, and I believe a growing one, which wants a 
wood walk, even if it be sometimes a little muddy, which likes the 
silence of a hill-top, and a marsh for the wild flowers, and which 
does not wish irregularities of slope or density of thicket smoothed 
away. It would be well to let some part be left for each class. One 
other point I might mention—that with regard to enclosure. No 
one dreams of enclosing Hampstead Heath, Blackheath, or Wimble- 
don Common, yet all are near centres of population. A great part 
of their charm is the freedom which their being unenclosed gives : 
they look unfettered, you can gain access to them or leave them 
when you like. This disperses the crowd, and makes it more possible 
to walk on the grass, because there are no restricted lines of walk. 
Yet our local authorities throw up their hands in horror at a propo- 
sition to leave unfenced any newly acquired suburban common, 
wood, or hill, and we have the absurdity of huge expense incurred to 
fence two sides of what is now Hampstead Heath, the other two 
being wholly open, and of country places left quite unfenced till they 
become public property, and then*strictly fenced, so that residents 
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have to go along way to a gate where formerly they gained access 
opposite their house or street. Also if and where the enclosure must 
be, can it not in the suburbs be what Robinson calls ‘the living 
fence’? Holly, beech, hawthorn, are they not better than those 
eternal iron railings ? 

I fear that the second point our new map suggests is that, as 
when the earlier one was made there was not much more space 
to be procured in the four-mile radius, so now there is not very much 
more to be had in the six-mile radius. Houses have spread further 
out as pressure became greater and means of locomotion increased. 

While feeling thankful for added means of locomotion, and that 
more of our people now live away from the most crowded centres, let 
us direct our attention to the provision of open space in a larger 
circuit. And perhaps if we are swift and imaginative, we may, by 
taking the initiative betimes, deal with the outer ring a little more 
to advantage. Instead of securing at the last moment here and there 
an area which happens to have been left unbuilt on till it has reached 
its utmost value, we might secure betimes the areas most essential 
to us and paths connecting them. 

When the father and his lads turn out for a walk, when the mother 
and father go out with the perambulator, what is trying is the getting 
to the park or common. If we could have grass or gravel walks some 
sixty or eighty feet wide, planted with trees and furnished with seats 
leading from common to common, or circling outside some part of 
London, or radiating out towards the country, a sort of magnified 
field path, it would be the greatest boon we could now have for 
walkers, and such avenues would form shafts of air ventilating the 
districts they passed through. Such avenues become more difficult 
to secure the longer they are delayed. In fact, our open spaces are 
more like the books of the Sibyl than anything I have noticed in 
life. 

We have no such walk that I know of, yet many of the wide roads 
leading out of London would lend themselves to such an arrange- 
ment. The use of such has been recognised in America, and many 
have been secured. 

And now we come to the work a little further afield, to that to 
which I am myself now devoting my main strength, that is the pre- 
serving for the people some parts of the country, and if possible the 
beautiful, as well as airy, sites. The London work seems to me 
pretty well floated, and the local authorities are zealous and en- 
lightened. But Iam deeply convinced that, if our people are to have 
access in the years to come to some of the loveliest spots of their 
native land, if, in the intervals of work, they are to find rest in the 
beauty and the peace of nature, much will depend on some of us 
immediately devoting our best strength to seeing that certain places 
are secured. From the London workman or clerk who spends his 
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Saturday or Bank Holiday away from London, to the professional 
man who takes his family for a few weeks away for change, we are 
all dependent on having some accessible area of unappropriated space, 
whether it be the New Forest glades, or the Welsh mountains, or 
Tunbridge Wells, or Haslemere, or the seashore, or the by-ways and 
commons of Kent and Surrey. Those of us who have not parks or 
country houses with large gardens, look for lodgings or houses near 
some open space. Now these accessible places are rapidly decreasing. 
Private owners find it more difficult to allow tourists into their 
grounds, sites long open are enclosed and built over, whether it be 
headlands running out into the sea, or promontories of the Kent and 
Surrey hills enclosed or occupied by houses and pleasure grounds, or 
the top of a mountain bought by a speculator, or common illegally 
enclosed, or roadside waste cribbed, or footpath first concealed and 
then obstructed—wherever we go, as members of the public, our power 
of walking and enjoying is being curtailed, and naturally so. What 
follows from this ? 

1. The land, be it common, lammas land, forest, field path, or 
roadside waste over which there are public rights, must be defended. 

2. Sites of exceptional beauty should be bought and dedicated to 
the people in perpetuity. 

How difficult the defence of public right is, how costly, we who 
are daily striving to uphold such right only know. This would be a 
sad record indeed if I were to narrate the shamelessness of some of 
the enclosures made by men who should have a sense of honour; of 
the cases—good cases—that must be abandoned for want of funds to 
carry them up to the costly legal tribunals ; of the mingled want of 
public spirit and fear and self-interest which restrict the action of 
the local authorities. Why public opinion is not more roused against 
the enclosers, why reforms in the law making defence of public 
rights cheaper are not insisted on, I cannot tell. But for the moment 
there are great difficulties in this defence, and these country open 
spaces are what I feel most urgently call for what strength I can give 
or rally round me. It seems to me that a critical time has arrived 
in which it is incumbent on us all to do what in us lies to preserve 
for our countrymen and women and their children one of the great 
common inheritances to which as English citizens they are born— 
the footpaths of their native country. Through the woods, over the 
moors, across the fields, by the rivers, and up the hills, as children, 
how we knew them, these little winding quiet by-ways with all their 
beauty! Now how they are vanishing! Here closed by Quarter 
Sessions, sometimes because in the earlier stage the poorer witnesses 
hardly dared to speak, the richer were friends of the person who wished 
to close them; the public from a larger area hardly knowing of the 
decision which had for ever closed to them some lovely walk. There 
the entrance to them concealed by judicious planting, lodge gate, or 
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door, so that the stranger is unconscious of his right, and the number 
who know theirs gradually diminishes, and no local authority 
announces or protects the public right. Or, again, the path is robbed 
of all its charm by the erection of high, black-pitched fences, which, 
though they leave the right of way, have deprived it of all iis 
amenities. Often the narrow, enclosed, darkened passage becomes 
unsafe as well as unpleasant. Surely, if the public has any right te 
a path, some recognition by law is needed of all that made the path 
of value. Take from a path the view of all but a narrow strip of sky, 
deprive it of the fresh air that blew across it, the view over adjacent 
field, and you leave but a hollow mockery of a possession. Then 
there is the loss of paths boldly closed without legal right by many a 
high-handed owner, whose neighbours have not knowledge, courage, 
money, or perseverance to protect the paths which were their 
common possession. Once lost, these paths can never be regained. 
Let us, before it is too late, unite to preserve them. To me their 
value seems great. I think men love a country more when its woods, 
and fields, and streams, and flowers, and lakes and hills, and the sky 
that bends over them are visible. I think men are better for the 
whisper of their quiet voices when the din of the city ceases, and the 
time of rest begins. I think these little winding ways, that lead us 
on by the hedgerows and over brooks, through scented meadows and 
up grassy hill, away from dusty road and into the silent green of 
wood and field, are a common possession we ought to try to hand 
down undiminished in number and in beauty fer those who are to 
follow. 

I may here mention how large are the powers conferred on 
Parish, District, and County Councils for the defence of such public 
rights, and I would recommend to all residents in the country the 
admirable pamphlet by Sir Robert Hunter on these powers. Sir 
Robert Hunter is, I believe, the greatest authority in England on 
the law with regard to these common rights, as well as the devoted 
and experienced leader of all the efforts to preserve them, from the 
very beginnings of the movement. And I may add that intelligent 
correspondents in the country are among the most useful allies to 
the various bodies striving either to uphold public right or purchase 
and dedicate suitable sites to the people. 

There are various good societies which anyone who feels called to 
help forward this cause can join and support. 

1, There is the Commons Preservation Society, first in the field 
and ever foremost in the difficult struggle, founded by men like 
Fawcett, Sir Robert Hunter, Mr. Shaw Lefevre and many another 
brave champion of public right. 

It has the hardest duty of all—the fighting—has to meet un- 
popularity and deserves our deepest gratitude. From the days when 
it saved Epping Forest, Wimbledon, and the New Forest, always 
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foremost in the field. It can be consulted on all questions dealing 
with common right, public right over commons and footpaths in all 
parts of England and Wales. 

2. Then comes the Kyrle Society, which has done a great deal of 
London open-space work. The earliest to lay out and open London 
churchyards, it also helped to save Parliament Hill, Churchyard 
Bottom Wood, Hilly Fields, Deptford Park, The Lawn, the Post- 
men’s Park and many others. Its open-space work, however, is not 
confined to London, and it will, I hope, be available for much country 
work. 

3. The Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, Lord Meath’s 
Society, has done a good work in further popularising the idea of 
London Public Gardens, and has secured and laid out many. 

4. The Kent and Surrey Committee of the Commons Preservation 
Society has separate funds in order to enable it absolutely to take up 
cases of encroachment in these two counties which form so important 
a natural playground for London. It looks to the parent society for 
guidance, but is able to take up important cases, and #0 communicate 
constantly with all the Parish and District Councils, to prepare maps, 
and enroll correspondents. 

Similar sub-committees have been formed for dealing with the 
North of London. 

5. Lastly there is the National Trust, latest born of the goodly 
group, and entering into a happier phase of work. 

Many of the duties of the other bodies are those of struggle and 
contention, honourable, but sad and difficult. The National Trust 
is happy in that it appeals to the generosity of men. It was founded 
because there did not exist a body which could hold land and build- 
ings in trust for the public in all parts of England. It was felt that 
there might be donors who would be glad to give for the people 
beautiful sites and interesting historic buildings if there were a 
responsible body to hold them. 

Also that some of us who could not make such large gifts might 
care to join with others in purchasing such places. It was decided 
that it would be well to form the governing body who are to be 
trustees for these gifts in such a way as to secure a high standard as 
to natural beauty and historic interest ; and our Council is nominated, 
and must in the future be nominated, by various artistic and learned 
bodies, such as the Trustees of the National Gallery, the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Linnzan Society, the English, Scotch, and Irish 
Universities. 

The National Trust has not been more than five years at work, 
but we have made a small practical beginning which we believe 
will gradually develop. We are much encouraged by the deep and 
general interest in our scheme. We have received from one lady 
a gift of a beautiful cliff near Barmouth ; we have purchased by 173 
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donations a headland of fourteen acres in Cornwall, commanding the 
best view of Tintagel, and are appealing now for help to secure a 
wooded hillside in Kent with a splendid view ; we have bought and 
entirely preserved from ruin a lovely old clergy house in a fold of the 
Sussex Downs; we have purchased a piece of fen land to preserve 
plants, moths and birds peculiar to marsh land; lastly, we have 
received a gift of a spur of a Kentish hill commanding a lovely view 
over the country. This was given in memory of their brother by a 
lady and gentleman who wished to make this a memorial to him. 
Beautiful indeed it is, and more changeful in morning glow and 
evening blue, and with fair sight of sunrise and sunset from its steep 
slope, than any stained-glass window: free for all time to the step of 
every comer, a bit of England belonging to the English in a very 
special way. 
Octavia HILL, 
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THE MEDIA:VAL SUNDAY 


In condemning the seven-day newspaper, and in maintaining equiva- 
lently the seven-day concert, the public opinion of this country has 
drawn a rather delicate distinction, but one which, I venture to. 
think, would have commended itself alike to the wisdom and to the 
religious feeling of our forefathers. Although the time has passed 
when the things that are old can hope to be treated with respect 
merely because they are old, there are, nevertheless, a minority of 
us who believe that in social questions our modern reformers may 
still have something to learn from the ecclesiastical system of the 
Middle Ages. The Church has hada very large experience of human 
nature, and human nature in certain aspects is a constant quantity. 
Be this as it may, a brief summary of the theory and practice of 
Sunday observance before the Reformation may not be deemed out 
of place at the present juncture, when this topic has been so much 
before the public. 

More than fifty years ago a contributor to the Histoire Littéraire 
de la France‘ enunciated a somewhat novel theory concerning the 
prevalence of Sabbatarianism in England. Influenced no doubt by 
the then dominant views of Thierry, that all good things came 
to this country through the Norman Conquest, he was led to the 
remarkable discovery that even the English Sunday had its origin in 
the preaching of a Frenchman—to wit, Eustace, Abbot of St. Germer 
at Flai—who was sent over by Innocent the Third to obtain recruits 
for a projected crusade in 1200 and 1201. The most striking feature 
in the discourses of the eloquent Abbot was undoubtedly his earnest; 
campaign against the profanation of the Sunday, and a number of 
startling miracles reported from many different parts of England 
were believed to enforce his words. ‘C’est donc,’ concludes M. Petit 
Radel, ‘ au temps méme de cet abbé que parait remonter l’origine de 
l’exactitude scrupuleuse avec laquelle les Anglais observent religieuse- 
ment le jour du repos dominical.’ 

The ecclesiastical legislation of the thirteenth and. following 


- 


centuries, not to speak of the statute of 27 Henry the Sixth, proves 


1 Vol. xxvii. p. 396. The author of the chapter in question was M. Petit Radel, 
Membre de I'Institut. 
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conclusively that the effect of Abbot 'Eustace’s mission was ephemeral ; 
none the less there can be no doubt that an extraordinary sensation 
was produced at the time. We have only to contrast the elaborate 
account given of the Abbot of Flai by the contemporary chroniclers 
with the insignificant notices accorded twenty years later to that 
much more important event, the coming of the Friars, to see how the 
former had taken possession of the popular imagination. Two causes 
contributed to this result, the miracles which were said to have 
everywhere followed upon Eustace’s preaching, but still more the 
singular document which the Abbot believed himself commissioned 
to make known to the world—a document which purported to be 
nothing less than a letter sent by Christ our Lord from heaven to 
warn mankind against the neglect of the Sabbath Day. Two con- 
temporary writers, Roger Hoveden and Roger of Wendover, give the 
letter in extenso. It is a great deal too long and too ridiculous to 
be reproduced here, but the practical injunction which it embodies 
illustrates the maximum of observance then insisted on, and is useful 
for our purpose. 

It is My will [Christ is made to say] that from the hour of none on the 
Saturday until sunrise on the Monday no man do aught of labour, save that which 
is for good, and if any one have transgressed let him atone for itiby penance. And 
if ye do not obey this My commandment, Amen, I say to you, and swear to you, 
by My seat and My throne and by the Cherubin who guard My holy seat, that I 
will never again admonish you by letter, but I will open the heavens and rain 


down upon you stones and stocks and scalding water in the night, and nothing 
shall stay Me from destroying all the corrupt race of man, 


It is curious that Eustace, no doubt in perfectly good faith, seems 
to have cited this letter as a communication which had been made 
to the world only a short time before. Matthew Paris, following 
Wendover, even declares that it was brought to the Pope from 
Palestine, and that he forthwith sent preachers, of whom Eustace 
was one, to make its contents known throughout Christendom. 
There is not the least foundation for such a statement, and asa 
matter of fact the fabrication was one of very ancient date, which 
aay be traced back to the time of Licinianus, Bishop of Carthagena 
at the end of the sixth century.2 We find this prelate writing to 
rebuke a fellow bishop for his credulity in accepting a pretended 
letter of Christ on the observance of the Sunday which certain clear 
indications prove to have been in substance identical with that of 
Eustace. The samé document was produced before a Roman Council 
held at the Lateran by Pope Zachary in 745.5 It was stated that a 
certain Aldebert was disseminating it, and gave out that it had fallen 
from heaven and was written by Christ Himself. The Pope ordered 


* Migne, P. L., vol. xxii. p. 699. I quote from a paper recently read before the 
Royal Academy of Belgium by the Bollandist, Fr. H. Delehaye. 
* Bee Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, i. 508. 
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it to be read aloud, and at the end of the reading remarked emphati- 
cally, ‘This Aldebert you speak of must have taken leave of his 
senses ; and those who use this mischievous letter (scelerata epistola) 
are a pack of silly children ;’ after which we may hope that no more 
was heard of the document at the Roman Court. It continued, how- 
ever, to be copied with various changes and amplifications, and it 
even found its way to England. Copies of it exist in Anglo-Saxon, 
while it is also twice quoted at length in the sermons of Wulfstan, 
Archbishop of York (1003-1023). Some of the versions of the 
letter enter rather more into detail as to what was precisely pro- 
hibited. No one is to walk or ride from place to place on Sunday 
unless it be in performing some errand of charity or to go to church. 
All business and household work, shaving the head or beard, the 
baking of bread or the washing of clothes, pleading in the law courts, 
or frivolous laughter are denounced without distinction. I am 
quoting here from a version contained in an eleventh-century MS. 
preserved at Munich.® Although these injunctions are rather more 
severe than anything that was ever practically enforced, still they 
can nearly all be justified from various decrees of early councils or 
illustrated by the authentic monuments of history.° There is no 
reason to believe that this foolish apocryphal letter had anything to 
do in creating the custom, but rather that it embodied restrictions 
already understood. 

To enter, however, upon a discussion of the rules for Sunday 
observance in the first ten centuries would take me beyond the scope 
of this paper. I will confine myself here to the point brought into 
prominence in 1200 by the mission of the Abbot of Flai, viz. the 
hours of cessation from work. In insisting that the Sunday rest 
should begin with the canonical hour of None on the previous day, 
Eustace was not propounding any novelty to his English hearers,’ 
though, in his deference to the apocryphal letter, he was certainly 


* Sammlung Englischer Denkmdler, iv. Wulfstan. Ed. A. Napier, pp. 215 and 
226. 

5 Latin 9,550; see the text printed by Delehaye in the paper referred to. I am 
indebted to the author for a tirage a part of this little dissertation. 

* To take a single example. The unwillingness to travel on a Sunday comes out 
well in the interview between St. Cuthbert and Queen Ermenburga in the life of the 
former. 

7 The sermons of Wulfstan, Archbishop of York (1003-1023), which quote and 
attach great importance to the ‘letter fallen from heaven,’ repeat again and again 
that Sunnandeges freolsung (Sunday’s celebration) was to last fram Seternesdages 
none oth Monandages likting (from Saturday’s None to Monday’s dawn). Wulfstan 
tells us further, that in token of this period of rest, the river Jordan, which was hal- 
lowed by the baptism of Jesus Christ in its waters, never rose in flood between the 
midday of Saturday and the Monday morning. Even before Wulfstan’s time the 
principle was accepted in the laws of Edgar that the Sunday rest began at noon the 
day before and lasted until Monday morning. (Thorpe, Ancient Laws, &c., i. 112, 157.) 
It may be found stated with equal clearness in the Old English Homilies of the twelfth 
century edited for the Early Eng. Text Soc. by Dr. R. Morris. 
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going beyond the evening-to-evening rule adopted by the Canon 
Law.* Probably when the ‘ letter from heaven’ was first fabricated 
there was no idea of notably extending the bounds of Sunday ob- 
servance. It must be remembered that the series of canonical hours 
—hora tertia, hora sexta and hora nona—were more commonly 
understood as periods than as points of time. They were, I fancy, 
almost as vague in their signification as the terms forenoon and 
afternoon would now be with us. Hora nona stood for the period of 
three hours, more or less, according to the duration of daylight, 
which immediately preceded the vesper hour. A scrupulous person 
who wished to preserve the vesper hour from profanation would 
probably in the early centuries have said that the obligation of rest 
began from the ninth hour, meaning, not the middle point of the 
afternoon, but the conclusion of the period of None. But the rule 
which assigned the hour of None as that at which it was lawful to 
break the fast in penitential seasons exercised in course of time a 
potent influence in modifying the manner of reckoning. Regarding 
the ninth hour as a point of time, it was the moment which stood 
midway between noon and sunset ; but regarding it as a period, any 
hungry monk or layman was free to contend that None, or the ninth 
hour, began immediately upon the termination of Sext. The sixth 
hour was undoubtedly midday, and consequently when the sun 
reached the meridian the moment had come when the office of 
None could be lawfully recited and the monks could go straight to 
their dinner. By this very natural process it came to pass that 
None, which is of course identical with our word ‘noon,’ became per- 
manently associated with midday. As for the rest, the privileges 
and obligations of the Sunday developed by an equally natural 
process under the silent influence of that old maxim of the canonists, 
Favores sunt ampliandi et odiosa sunt restringenda. So far as 
Sunday meant release from the burden of distasteful toil, Sunday, 
i.e. the privileges of the Sunday, began with None or noon on the 
Saturday. On the other hand, so far as Sunday meant a period of 
church-going and compulsory idleness, industrious people adhered 
mordicus to the primitive rule that the duties of Sunday, like those 
of the Jewish Sabbath, began only with vespers at sundown. A 
very similar process of reasoning influenced the observance of Sunday 
evening. No one, it was maintained, could be bound to work until 
the religious services of the day had been brought to a conclusion 
with vespers, after which it was obviously impossible to begin work- 
ing in the dark. Per contra, the arrival of the vesper hour released 
all who wished from the restrictions peculiar to the Lord’s Day, and 


*® Decretum Gratiani, c. 1, D. 3, De Cons. Pronunciandum est ut sciant tempora 
feriandi per annum, id est: omnem dominicam a vespera usque ad vesperam, ne a 
Judaismo capiantur. Cf. Hartzheim, Concilia Germania, II.,18. Concil. Mog. (813), 
ce, 36. 
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money-getting folk felt free to set about their business in view of 
the morrow. 

It would appear that Eustace of Flai, believing seriously in the 
‘letter fallen from heaven,’ endeavoured to make the privileges and 
the obligations of the Sunday once more coincident, but in this he 
does not seem to have achieved any permanent success. Still, be- 
sides the effective crusade he directed against the Sunday markets, 
he probably did something to establish more firmly the practice of 
knocking off work on Saturday at midday, the process being aided 
by a custom, which dates from about this period, of ringing a bell at 
noon on Saturdays and vigils as a signal that the time for rest had 
arrived. In the metrical Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland, by Hector 
Boece, we read of a Council held in Scotland in 1202, the year after 
Eustace’s second visit to this country : 

That samin yeir decreittit wes and done 

In ane counsall, that Satterday fra none 

Suld halie be fra all laubour and werk 

Alsveill [as well] of secularis as of priest or clerk. 
To fortifie the pepill in sic thing 

On Setterday at twelf houris suld ring 

At nune, and halie baith in kirk and queir, 

In audience that everie man micht heir.® 


It would be easy to produce evidence, and some will incidentally 
come under our notice in the course of this paper, that the idea of 
knocking off work, not at the vesper hour, but with the midday bell 
rung on Saturdays and vigils of feasts, never lost its hold down to 
the sixteenth century. The Statute Book itself confirms it when it 
more than once prescribes that on Saturdays and vigils the workman 
is;to be paid for only half a day. But the point comes out still more 
clearly in the ordinances of some of the City companies and the 
various guilds. Take, for instance, those of the Loriners’ Company, 
drawn up in 1260: 

II. Item, that no one of the trade shall work upon Saturday after noon sounded 
and rung out at his parish church. 

III. Item, that as to the feasts of Our Lady and the days of the Apostles, and 
their Vigils, after noon rung, and the weeks of Christmas, Easter and Pentecost, 


and the other feasts that are commanded by the Church to be held, the same are 
to be held as the Sunday.’” 


So again Mr. Wylie tells us that as late as 1429 the London 
grocers had a rule that they should ‘sell no ware on Sunday or 
holiday that vigil is, but that great high need may excuse.’!' Or, 
to cite an instance from one of the statutes just referred to, we are 
told in 4 Henry the Fourth, cap. 14: 


* Hector Boece, The Buik of the Croniclis of Scotland, ll. 44,446 seq. 
” Riley, Liber Custumarum (Rolls Series), p. 78. 
" England under Henry IV., vol. iii. p. 198. 
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Labourers shall not take any hire for the holy days nor for the evens of the 
feasts when they do no labour but till the hour of noon, but only for the half 
day. 

It is clear from other statutes of the same period or later that 
with the ‘evens of feasts’ Saturday was meant to be included. 

While, therefore, it is quite ridiculous to suppose that the 
preaching of the Abbot of Flai had any influence in creating our 
present tradition of Sunday observance, it is likely enough that he 
really did contribute in some measure to the institution of the 
Saturday half-holiday. If on the last day of each week the shop- 
band and the hard-worked city clerk are able to get away for an 
afternoon of football or cycling or Volunteering, they probably owe 
the privilege—at least in part—to the eloquence and the reputed 
miracles of the old Norman monk who made his tour through England 
just seven centuries ago. In any case, Eustace of Flai and the forger of 
the ‘letter fallen from heaven ’ may divide the honours between them. 

But however warmly the 40-hours’ Sunday, beginning at Saturday 
noon, may have been welcomed when regarded as a merely optional 
privilege, and however lasting may have been the combined effect of 
the apocryphal letter and of the Abbot’s preaching, there is nothing 
to suggest that really well-instructed people ever regarded the 
obligation of rest as extending beyond the natural day of twenty-four 
hours. The point seems to me to be of some little importance, and 
has been strangely overlooked by writers on medieval economics. 
Let me first of all give an illustration of this truth which is for many 
reasons significant. 

Towards the close of the year 1200, the very year in which 
Eustace of Flai paid his first visit to England, St. Hugh, Bishop of 
Lincoln, was passing through Normandy on his way home from a 
pilgrimage to the Grande Chartreuse. He rested for a day at 
St. Omer, and in this town there was brought to his notice an extra- 
ordinary prodigy, as it was deemed, about which the people were 
greatly excited. A certain baker, drawing a batch of loaves from his 
oven on a Monday morning, had allowed one of them to fall. The 
loaf broke and blood flowed from the fracture. Others were cut 
into, and, though there was no sign of anything unusual in the 
external appearance of the bread, the same thing happened in each 
ease. One of the loaves was brought to the bishop, and it was broken 
open in the presence of himself and his chaplain, who has left us 
the account. Blood again flowed, as before, and they carried away 
with them fragments of the loaf as relics. The point, however, 
which concerns us here is the explanation which the chaplain gives 
of the portent. The bread, he says, had been kneaded on the 
Sunday, and God had wished by this miracle to mark His horror of 
this infraction of the law of rest. These, be it noticed, were loaves 
of fermented bread. But, he goes on, there had been baked in the 
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oven at the same time a batch of loaves which were not leavened. 
They were prepared in the evening of the Sunday after vespers, and, 
inasmuch as the law had not been broken in this case, no sign of 
blood or of anything extraordinary was seen in them. 

Let me remark en parenthése that there seems no reason to 
question the exactitude of the facts, which are vouched for by an eye- 
witness whose reputation for conscientious truthfulness stands very 
high.’* Such phenomena have been repeatedly recorded both by 
pagan authors in classical times and by scientific observers in the 
present century. The liquid which flows from the bread is not of 
course blood, but an excess of moisture which has been deeply 
stained by a rapid growth of some one of the pigment microbes, 
notably the bacillus prodigiosus, so called from its startling 
resemblance to the colour of blood. Excess of moisture and the 
admixture of yeast seem to be necessary conditions for the full 
development of this phenomenon, which occurs nevertheless quite 
sporadically and unaccountably. It is noteworthy that a scientific 
commission, appointed by the French Government to examine and 
report upon some similar appearances in a batch of bread supplied 
to the French Army about fifty years ago, record as a result of actual 
experiment that while the discoloration was very marked in the 
fermented bread made from a particular specimen of flour, the 
unleavened biscuits and cakes made from the same flour were perfectly 
clean and wholesome.’* 

But to .return to the question of Sunday rest. St. Hugh’s 
chaplain, who tells this story, wrote his account about the year 1213 
and makes no reference to the Abbot of Flai or to any theory accord- 
ing to which work on the Sunday evening after vespers would have 
been as unlawful as that done in the morning. The inference seems 
obvious—that upon educated men who knew their canon law the 
Abbot of Flai’s teaching and his apocryphal letter had made no 
impression. 

It is perhaps natural that those who believe that the medieval 
Sunday brought with it not one day only but a day and a half of 
enforced idleness should speak rather severely of the hardship thus 
entailed on the poor. Over and above the Sundays, the holidays 
prescribed by the common law" and further added to by the 
provincial constitutions of the Kcclesia Anglicana numbered some 
fifty or sixty in all, and many of these had vigils. An able writer, 


'* See Mr. Dimock’s preface to the Magna Vita (Rolls Series) and the English 
Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, recently edited by the writer. 

'* A fuller discussion of the facts and references to these reports will be found in 
the Life of St, Hugh of Lincoln just referred to. 

'* T use the phrase common law in its medismval and ecclesiastical sense, meaning 
the canon law which bound the whole of Christendom, as opposed to provincial 
enactments which affected only a particular country or province. See Maitland’s 
Ltoman Canon Law in the Church of England, 
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Mr. Denton,’ draws the conclusion that the labourer in medieval 
England could only earn wages on four and a half days out of the 
seven; and Dr. Cunningham more than once expresses his opinion 
that the number of holidays must have made a considerable differ- 
ence to the wage-earner.’* Without denying some element of truth 
in this contention I venture to urge that the operation of the law of 
the Church with regard to Sundays and holidays was in many ways 
mitigated in practice, especially as regards the very poor. 

It does not appear, writes Professor Thorold Rogers, 
that the workmen's employment was interrupted by the necessity of keeping many 
Church holidays. A mason and boy are engaged in 1290 at Waleton for a year 
and are paid for 312 days. On the other hand the under-masons are engaged for 
a year of 235 days, and those days only are reckoned as the working days of the 
year. Similarly at Oxford in 1354 three carpenters are engaged for ten weeks, and 
with but one exception work six days in each of the weeks. In the sixth week, 
however, one of the two chief carpenters works five days only ; the other two." . . . 
At Oxford one mason works for 270 days in the year on the buildings of Queen's 
College. 
Again Mr. Thorold Rogers, checking the operations of one of the 
masons employed on Merton Tower in 1449, finds that ‘besides 
Sundays he does no work in twenty-nine days of the year, of which 
ten appear to be of voluntary abserice.* Professor Rogers’s general 
conclusion is that ‘the fifteenth century was the golden age of the 
English labourer,’ and he was also of opinion that the hours of 
customary labour could not have been long.’® These views have been 
much criticised by such authorities as Mr. Seebohm and Dr. Cunning- 
ham. The controversy is one upon which I do not presume to 
pronounce, but there is one detail, ignored by these writers, which 
seems to me to make rather in Professor Rogers’s favour. I refer to 
the great consideration which the Church, both in the text of her 
law and still more in the commentaries of approved canonists, 
showed for the interests of the poorer class of the population in all 
that concerned Sunday observance. The author of Piers Plowman, as 
is well known, was absolutely fearless in denouncing abuses, but he 
was a good canon lawyer and knew what he was talking about. He 
tells us that although individual priests might be harsh, the Church 
law exempted the really necessitous from such duties as the payment 
of tithes, and did not hold them to be rebels because they worked on 
holidays or vigils to earn their livelihood.” The Church was far 

's England in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 219, 222. 

'§ Growth of English Industry, vol. i. pp. 390, 449 (third edition). 

'"" History of Agricultural Prices, vol. i. p. 256. '* Jb. vol. iv. p. 756. 

'° Ib. vol. iv. pp. 490, 755. He thinks that the payments for overtime point t 
an eight-hours’ day. 

- The preest wot well 

That the lawe yeveth leve such lowe folke to be excused, 
As none tythes to tythen, ne clothe the nakede, 
Ne in enquestes to come, ne contumaz, thauh he worche 
Haly day other holy eve hus mete to deserve. 


Piers Plowman, C text, xiv. 25. 
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from wishing to impose an iron yoke upon her subjects, and many 
indications point to the conclusion that the observance of Sundays 
and festivals was all in the interest of the villein and the artisan. 
The legal recognition of these holidays was on the one hand a pro- 
tection against the too probable exactions of their masters, who could 
enforce no work at such times, but on the other hand the hours so 
gained were not necessarily hours of compulsory idleness. They 
could be bestowed by the labourer upon the cultivation of his own 
homestead, even if he had not the option, as he probably had 
in many cases, of continuing to work voluntarily at his ordinary 
trade. 

Take, for example, the constitution_of Simon Mepham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, regarding Good Friday, included in the Provinciale 
(Bk. 2, Tit. 3, De Feriis). 


By the authority of the present council [he says] we strictly prohibit that in 
future anyone should occupy himself with servile work on that day, or should do 
anything else which is inconsistent with its devout celebration. Nevertheless, we 
do not by this law mean to lay a burden upon the poor, nor put any obstacle in 
the way of the rich, to prevent their affording the customary assistance for charity's 
sake to help on the tillage of their poorer neighbours, 


And here Lyndwood, upon the authority of whose gloss I need not 
insist after Professor Maitland’s recent essay, makes two observations. 
He tells us that by ‘the poor’ in this constitution may be understood 
‘those who have not animals and beasts to plough with, and who 
lack means to hire the assistance of others.’ And secondly he appeals, 
as he frequently does in all this matter, to the Summa Confessorum 
of John of Freiburg, and adopts his opinion that although it would 
not be lawful to plough a poor man’s| holding on the Sunday itself or 
on the greater festivals, nevertheless this is permissible on minor 
feasts wherever the relaxation is tolerated by the custom of the 
country. The villein, therefore, was in this position—that while he 
could plead exemption from rendering service upon the estate of his 
lord : (Ist) on the Sunday, (2nd) on the afternoon of Saturday, (3rd) 
on the feasts recognised by the law, which Mr. Denton correctly 
estimates as averaging more than one a week, and (4th) on the vigils 
of the greater of these feasts in the afternoon, he was practically free 
to spend all this time, except the actual Sunday and five or six other 
days in the year, upon the cultivation of his own holding. It would 
be seriously misleading, then, to say without qualification that the 
labourer was not free to work upon his ground on the festivals of the 
Church. Similarly Lyndwood, in commenting upon the constitution 
of Archbishop Islepe regarding the days ‘on which as a rule (regu- 
lariter) servile work is not to be done,’ points out that the regulariter 
admits of many exceptions. The exigencies of a time of war, the 
need of saving the crops when threatened by foul weather, the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the appearance of a shoal of herrings, the preven- 
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tion of a catastrophe from floods and inundations, all these are causes 
formally recognised by the canon law as legitimising a dispensation 
even on the Sunday itself. So again John of Freiburg throughout 
shows himself far from narrow-minded in his interpretation of Sunday 
observance. It is impossible, he says, to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule as to what may or may not be permitted on a Sunday. Whena 
doubtful case arises, the difficulty had best be referred to some con- 
scientious adviser. He thinks that when real necessity exists, butchers 
and tavern-keepers are excusable who prepare their wares on a 
Sunday for the next day, also servants who are compelled to work 
through fear of their masters, also traders who have to transport their 
merchandise from one place to another on account of the markets, 
also farriers and barbers who may undertake a job on Sunday, not 
from greed of gain, but to do a kindness. The mere mechanical 
copying or correcting of books, especially if done for gain, he does 
not think lawful on Sunday, but he raises no objection to trans- 
scribing lecture notes or to intellectual work like the composing of 
sermons. With Lyndwood he thinks it lawful to help the poor in 
tilling their fields on all days save Sundays and the principal feasts. 
Again he is by no means severe in-the matter of Sunday fairs and 
markets, where there is no very rigorous and explicit prohibition of 
the bishop. He does not consider it sinful to attend such markets, 
if it is not made a regular practice nor done through greed, and if 
religious duties are not neglected. He even allows the sale of neces- 
sary provisions on any Sunday or holiday of the year, provided it 
can be reconciled with a proper attendance at Mass and the offices 
of the Church." To judge from the episcopal registers it would not 
seem that the bishops ever carried on any very active crusade against 
Sabbath-breakers, much less against those who worked on holidays. 
There are some strongly worded synodal decrees on the subject of 
Sunday fairs,” and Archbishop Islepe * threatens to use canonical 
censures to compel the attendance on Sundays at their parish church 
of all who have come to years of discretion, but it was not until 27 
Henry the Sixth (a.p. 1448) that any direct legislation was aimed at 
these abuses in Parliament. Even Archbishop Thomas Arundel, when 
issuing in 1401 an ordinance to abolish the Sunday fairs held in the 
churchyard at Harrow-on-the-Hill, mitigated his own decree by 
making an exception for the four Sundays during the harvest. The 
same prelate is responsible for one of the few episcopal acts of which 
we have record directed against/these abuses in detai]. In 1413 he 

1 «Mercata tamen que fiunt de victualibus necessariis ad diem quantumcunque 
solemnem de pane, vino, carnibus, gallinis, anseribus et hujusmodi, non credo esse 
illicita aut facile prohibenda, dummodo tamen propter hoc non se retrahant a Divinis 
officiis.—Summa Confessorum, fol. 36, Bk. 1, tit. 12. 

* Wilkins, ii. 175 ; iii. 266, 

* From the MS. register of Bishop Edyndon of Winchester quoted in Fr. 
Bridgett’s History of the Holy Eucharist, vol. ii. p. 233. 
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addressed a letter of remonstrance to the Mayor and Aldermen of 
the City of London complaining that the barbers of the said City 
over the governance of which city you preside, being without zeal for the law of 
God, and not perceiving how that the Lord hath blessed the seventh day and made 
it holy, and hath commanded that it shall be observed by no abusive pursuit of 
any servile occupations, but rather by a disuse thereof, in their blindness do keep 
their houses and shops open on the seventh day, the Lord’s Day, namely, and do 
follow their craft on the same, just as busily and just in the same way as on any 
day in the week customary for such work.** 


Arundel threatens the offenders with excommunication, and suggests 
to the City magnates that they should back up his decree by enforcing 
a heavy penalty in money against delinquents. It is curious that 
the Archbishop took the matter so much to heart that he wrote to 
the Pope and besought him to confirm his ordinance ex certa 
scientia.” 

With regard to the general question of Sunday observance the 
impression I have derived from such sources of information as were 
open to me is that while there were grave abuses in the way of fairs 
and markets, together with a good deal of drinking and neglect of 
Church services, the obligation of rest from work was strictly observed 
by the bulk of the population, and especially by the artisan and 
trading classes in the towns. The guild ordinances in this matter 
constituted a very potent instrument against lawlessness by creating 
a healthy public opinion, and it would be hard to over-estimate the 
numerical strength and influence of these associations, or the strongly 
religious colouring which they introduced into every detail of 
medizval life. In the more rural districts there was probably a good 
deal of agricultural work done on Sundays and holidays. John 
Bromyard, the Dominican, writes in the fourteenth century :— 

Nowadays there are very few who give up bodily labour. Either they gather 
the harvest or store it, or drive carts or lend them to others when they ought to 
serve God and not their neighbours. And if perhaps a few cease from labour, 


there are very few who do not either go themselves or send their servants with 
loaded mules to fairs and markets.”° 


These words occur in a somewhat rhetorical passage, and it is 
also probable that the preacher is speaking rather of the feasts than 
of the Sundays. But in any case the conduct so stigmatised was 
such as the canonists themselves were prepared to find excuses for 
when poverty or reasonable necessity could be pleaded in its favour. 

It is curious how little we find recorded about the observance of 
Sundays at the universities. By some it would appear that the time 
was utilised for lectures and disputations, but this would seem to 
have been the exception rather than the rule. ‘In general,’ says 


* Annals of the Barber Surgeons, pp. 48, 49. 
2 Cott. MS. Cleop. c. 4, fol. 216, contains a copy of this letter. 
26 Summa Predicantium, part i. p. 292. Cf. Bridgett, 1. c. 
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Mr. Rashdall,” ‘the Sunday was free for worship and rest, and seems 
to have been rarely abused by the outrages or disturbances so common 
on other festivals.’ Lectures, however, were often delivered on the 
feast days. ‘At Toulouse,’ we are told by the canonist Rebuffi,” 
‘lectures are given on all feast days except the Sundays and those of 
Our Lady and the Apostles, especially on the volume of the Authen- 
tica. . . . This volume they begin on the Vigil of St. Catharine, and 
continue it until the gaudy days which they call the carnival (ad 
hilaria® quae dicunt carnispriviwm), as I myself have done when 
lecturing there.’ Rebuffi further defends the proposition that it is 
unquestionably lawful to deliver lectures on Sunday. 

With regard to the hours, it seems always to have been perfectly 
clear that the obligation of rest did not begin before the evening of 
the Saturday. Dr. Brentano writes indeed : 


The same considerations (the desire to give leisure to members of the guilds) sup- 
ported by religious motives caused the strict prohibition of work on Sundays and 
festivals, and on Saturdays or the eve of a double feast after noon has been rung. 
This last ordinance forbidding work on the last-mentioned afternoons was common 
to all countries and had its origin in a custom of the Roman Catholic Church to 
solemnise the eve of festivals and Sundays by religious services.*° 


Dr. Brentano, it seems to me, is here decidedly exaggerating the 
universality of the Saturday half-holiday, especially if we suppose 
him to be speaking of the fifteenth century. In the Liber Albus of 
the London Guildhall it is ruled that carpenters and plasterers are 
to work until evening on Saturdays and vigils, receiving wages for 
a full day’s work;*' and much other similar evidence might be 
quoted. Thus in an interesting fifteenth-century dialogue on reli- 
gious topics, called Dives and Pauper, we read as follows : 


[Dives asks Pauper : **] How long ought the holy day to be kept and halowed ? 

Pauper: From even to even; never the lesse some begynne sooner to halowe 
after that the feaste is (¢.e, according to the rank of the feast), and after use of the 
countreye. But that men use in Satyrdayes and vygylles to ryng holy even at 
mydday compelleth not men anone to halowe, but warneth them of the holy daye 
following, that they shuld thynke thereon and spede them, and so dyspose them 
and their occupations, that they myght halowe in dewe tyme. 


So far as the English Sunday in the Middle Ages was open to 
reproach, the fault might seem to lie rather on the side of its amuse- 
ments than in the neglect of the observances proper to the day. 


7’ Rashdall, Universities of Hurope, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 674, 675. 

*8 Rebuffi, De Privilegiis Scholarium, chap. i. § 18. 

2 I am tempted, despite the authority of Dr. Skeat and Dr. Murray, to suggest 
that the name ‘ Hilary Term’ may have its origin in these Hilaria. It would have 
been a very natural arrangement under medieval conditions to make Lent the 
beginning of a new term, and it obviously was so at Toulouse. 

® Old English Gilds (E.E.T.S.), p. exxxi. 

8! Liber Albus (Rolls Series), vol. i. p. 728. 

* Dives and Pauper (ed, 1636), fol. 122d. 
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A few words may be necessary to explain the medizval view, which 
is also substantially that of the Catholic Church at the present 
time. 

Any casual visitor in such a strictly Catholic household as, say, 
that which Mrs. Humphry Ward has depicted in Helbeck of Bannis- 
dale, might notice, if he were of an observant turn of mind, a very 
curious survival of the Sunday of the first Christian centuries. He 
would probably remark that when the Angelus bell was heard, morn- 
ing, noon and evening, on ordinary week-days, it had the effect of 
making his Catholic friends place themselves for a minute or two on 
their knees ; but that when the same signal was given on Saturday 
evening or on the Sunday, the same short form of prayer was gone 
through, but said on this occasion standing. The rubric which 
enjoined that Christians on the Sunday and in paschal time should 
pray standing may be traced back through the centuries to the very 
beginnings of Christianity, and it even attracted the notice of 
Mohammedan writers in the East. Its significance becomes plain 
when we compare it with a canon found in many of the oldest 
penitential codes. This last affords in brief a complete treatise on 
Sunday observance : 

On the Lord’s Day both Greeks and Romans (i.e. both the Eastern and the 
Western Church) are free to travel by sea or to ride on horseback, but they do not 
make bread, nor do they drive in a chariot, save only to church, neither do they 
bathe. The Greeks do not write in public, but still when there is need they write 
in private. As for those who labour on the Sunday, the Greeks for a first offence 
admonish them, for a second they take something away from them, for a third 
they deprive them of a third part of their property, or whip them, or inflict seven 
days of penance. The head may be washed on the Sunday and the feet may be 
cleansed with lye. Jf anyone through heedlessness should fast on the Sunday let 
him do penance for a week; if he do it a second time let him undergo twenty days’ 


penance ; and if a third time, forty. If he fast out of contempt for the day like a 
Jew, let him be excommunicate and excluded from all the churches.** 


The idea which underlies these last curious regulations is clearly 
the same as that which forbade servile work, and which forbade 
prayer on Sunday to be offered kneeling. The Lord’s Day was a day 
of rest and joy and thanksgiving, and the works and the attitude of 
penance at such a time were conceived as a kind of slight upon the 
Church at large.* The same strong feeling during the Middle Ages 
manifested itself in the encouragement of every form of innocent 
amusement and recreation. Provision was made first of all for 
duties of praise and thanksgiving, and especially for the supreme act 
of worship offered in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, but, this being 
secured, there was no idea of interfering with the rational enjoyment 
of the people. The curious thing is that this conception of Sunday 


%3 Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher wnd das hanonische Bussverfahren, vol. ii. p.“ 248 
(1898). 
** This also appears clearly in Tertullian, De Corona, ch, 3. 
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as a day both of rest and amusement was by no means abandoned at 
the change of religion. John Knox found Calvin at Geneva doing 
honour to the Lord’s Day in a game‘of bowls. Elizabeth and her 
successor habitually assisted at dramatic representations on Sunday, 
and the chief objection to the bear-baiting in the eyes of the 
Puritans, as Macaulay has long ago told us, was not that it gave 
pain to the bear, but that it gave pleasure to the spectators—on the 
Sabbath. At any rate, in the early years of the seventeenth century 
the bear-baiting took place almost invariably on that day. In Wales 
and in the remoter parts of the kingdom, into which Puritanism 
never completely penetrated, the Sunday sports lasted on down to 
the beginning of the present century. The football, tennis, dancing 
and other amusements took place most frequently in the churchyard, 
and in many a Welsh village to this day the public-house will be 
found adjoining the churchyard, with a private entrance made of old 
times through the churchyard wall, for the convenience of the 
players.* Of course, grave abuses often went hand in hand with 
such celebrations. Medieval preachers complain frequently of the 
drunkenness and brawling with which the Sunday was desecrated, 
but the principle of encouraging reasonable amusement was never- 
theless surely a sound one. There was not more, but less, drinking 
when the Sunday afternoons were spent, as the statutes directed, in 
the use of the bow and in feats of strength and skill. In the London 
of our own days much change for the better has taken place of late 
years, and the bicycle is effecting wonders everywhere. But there 
must be many country clergymen who would welcome cordially a 
return to the freedom of the Middle Ages, and would find such 
occupations as cricket, football, Volunteer drill, or practice at the 
rifle-butts an improvement on the Sunday afternoon which at pre- 
sent prevails over a great part of England. I know no more satis- 
factory or sensible discussion of the principle of rational amusement 
on the Sunday than what may be found in the fifteenth-century 
religious treatise Dives and Pawper,® already referred to. The 
quotation is rather long, but it sums up so admirably the teach- 
ing and practice of the medieval Church that it is difficult to 
curtail it : 

Dives: Then it seemeth by thy speech that in holy days men may lawfully 
make mirth ? 


Pauper: God forbid else. For, as I said, the holy day is ordained for rest and 
relieving both of body and of soul. And therefore in law of kind, in law written, im 


%$ Much interesting information on this subject will be found collected in Mr. 
Owen’s Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clryd. 

%* The treatise Dives and Pauper can be accurately dated from a passage which 
occurs in the forty-seventh chapter of the First Precept, which mentions that the 
kalends of January fell upon a Thursday in the year 1400, ‘and this yere ben comyn 
agen on the Thursdaye,’ which occurred in 1405. The reading of the printed editions 
is borne out by MSS. Royal 17, c. 21, and 17, c. 20. 


Vor. XLVI—No. 269 E 
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law of grace, and ever from the beginning of the world, the holy day hath been 
solacious (comforting) with honesty both for soul and body, and for worship of 
God, whose day is that day, solacious in clothing, in meat and drink, in occupation 
honest, with mirth making. And therefore the prophet saith, This is the day that 
God made, make we now merry and be we glad. 

Dives: Contra te, St. Austin saith, that it were less sin to goat the plough and 
at the cart, and card and spin in the Sunday, than to lead dances, 

Pauper: St. Austin speaketh of such dances and plays as were used in his time, 
when Christian people was much meddled with heathen people, and by old custom 
and example of heathen people, used unhonest dances and plays that by old time 
were ordained to stir the people to lechery and othersins. And so if dancing and 
playing now on the holy days stir men and women to pride, to lechery, gluttony 
and sloth, to over long waking on nights, and to idleness on the work days, and to 
other sins, as it is right likely that they do now in our days, then be they unlawful 
both on the holy day and on the work day. And against all such spake St. 
Austin ; but against honest dances and plays done in due time and in good manner 
on the holy day, spake St. Austin not.*? 


I have said nothing, I am afraid, about that feature of the Sunday 
which, as Pauper elsewhere insists, occupied the first place in the 
mind of the medieval religious teacher. It was by public worship 
in the Church, offered to God especially at the parish Mass, in the 
service of early Matins, and at afternoon Vespers, that the day was 
to be sanctified. With the discharge of this duty no amusement 
could be permitted to interfere; but if this were fulfilled the canon- 
ists dealt indulgently with all other reasonable employment. The 
subject, however, would need an article to itself, and in many re- 
spects—as, for instance, the question of Sunday preaching—is a 
difficult one. Let me conclude, therefore, by noticing that the 
spirit of the medieval Sunday is well summed up in the Scriptural 
introduction of the canticle regarded of old as peculiarly appropriate 
to that day—the Gloria in excelsis Deo: ‘Glory be to God on High 
and on earth peace to men of goodwill.’ The praise of God must 
occupy the first place, but, that being secured, the Church thought 
next of man’s physical and moral well-being—rest of body, peace of 
soul, and all that makes for charity and goodwill between class and 
class. 

HERBERT TuursTON, S.J. 


Dives and Pauper, p. 125. 
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THE NATIVE AUSTRALIAN FAMILY 


THERE is no department in which it is more difficult to obtain a 
revision of the chose jugée than those realms of inexact science in 
which the decision takes effect through the acceptance by an incom- 
petent jury of a question-begging definition. To this day competent 
authors, well acquainted with Australian natives, their languages, 
their manners and customs, and the voluminous literature dealing 
with Australian ethnology, are still compelled by the vogue of an 
unhappy phrase, ‘ marriage by capture,’ to repeat one after the other, 
carefully and explicitly, the emphatic assurance that a respectable 
writer of the year 1798 was mistaken and misinformed in his descrip- 
tion of the customary wooing of Australian women by suitors who 
knock them on the head and carry them off by secret force. And, 
as the error was vulgarised in less bulky and more popular works 
than the refutation, it is even yet possible for a wedding guest of 
antiquated erudition to inform ingenuous bridesmaids that best men 
and wedding favours are interesting survivals from that primitive 
custom typically illustrated by Australian blacks. 

It is not yet, however, we may hope, too late to deprecate the 
propagation in text-books of another phrase likely to be equally 
dangerous from its misleading ambiguity, as it gives a name, implying 
the existence of a thing, to a set of customs in which the thing 
named only exists in a way that no two words can serve to describe. 
‘Group marriage’—the term in question—was introduced by 
Messrs. Howitt and Fison, who interpreted the curious and interest- 
ing customs which they described as pointing to a former state of 
things existing at some unknown period in Australia, when it was 
customary for all the men of one tribe to marry indiscriminately all 
the women of another, and conversely, so that ‘ brothers, blood and 
tribal,’ married collectively ‘ sisters, blood and tribal,’ with the result 
that language confounds fathers and uncles, mothers and aunts, 
cousins and brothers: and, though no direct evidence to this effect is 
forthcoming, the authors of the hypothesis and their followers speak, 
as Curr complains in his Australian Race, of ‘the ancient rule’ as 
an ascertained fact of history. 

There is no question about the data upon which the above theory 
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rests, and, as the facts are exceedingly complicated and difficult to 
ascertain, it is not surprising that the busy explorers and administra- 
tors to whom we owe them are willing to welcome any thread of 
hypothesis that promises to string them in some semblance of a 
rational order, and are not too critical of the terms in which it is 
couched. It is here proposed to show, in as few words as possible, 
that, whatever the historical antecedents of Australian marriage law 
may be, no expression is more misleading as a description of the 
existing state of things than to say that now men of one group 
marry women of another group, without clearly explaining that the 
‘groups’ in question are not local, not tribal, not—as a rule— 
totemistic, nor held together by any bond of kinship compendiously 
describable in terms of European thought, least of all by the simple 
bond of brotherhood. 

The pieces justificatives of this somewhat audacious statement 
may be most conveniently taken from the recent valuable work of 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen on The Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
though, with slight variations, the system of relationship therein 
described is or has been spread pretty well over the continent, till the 
arrival of the white man broke up the traditional usages of the 
tribes nearest to his settlements. These authors observe : 


The one most striking point in regard to marriage at the present day is that a 
man of one group is absolutely confined in his choice of a wife to women of a 
particular group, and that it is lawful for him to marry any woman of that group. 


And again : 


In all the tribes with which we are acquainted, all the terms coincide, without 
any exception, in the recognition of relationships, all of which are dependent upon 
the existence of a classificatory system, the fundamental idea of which is that the 
women of certain groups marry the men of others. Each tribe has one term 
applied indiscriminately by the man to the woman or women he actually marries 
and to all the women he lawfully might marry—that is, who belong to the right 
group—one term to his actual mother and to all the women whom his father 
might lawfully have married; one term to his actual brother and to all the sons 
of his father’s brothers, and so on right through the whole system. To this it 
may be added that, if these be not terms of relationship, then the language of 
these tribes is absolutely devoid of any such. 


Perhaps the reader will be prepared to embrace, if possible, this 
last hypothesis, when he learns that another able ethnologist finds 
himself unable to name the group into which a Queensland native 
must marry other than as a gamo-matronym, while the more compli- 
cated arrangements of the central tribes would necessitate some 
such term as gamo-amphigononym. If ethnologists were compelled, 
as circumstances demanded to speak at length of gamo-matronymic 
group marriage and gamo-amphigononymic group marriage, the 
theory would run little risk of becoming too popular. At any rate, 
the above lucid passage contains in substance all the facts upon 
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which the theory of group marriage, as a mode of communism, is 
supposed to rest. 

It remains to be shown that it is of the essence of the existing 
constitution of intermarriageable groups, however named, to 
narrow the range of individual marriages, not to sanction or facilitate 
collective marriage or a connubium of whole groups, local or family. 

We may take the argument from language first. In Curr’s 
Australian Race, Australian languages are said to be characterised 
by a dearth of general and collective terms and multiplicity of par- 
ticular, descriptive and classificatory terms; and another authority 
states that while for every plant, and animal, and even for varieties of 
lizard so much alike as only to be distinguishable by trained naturalists, 
there is a separate name, there is no general term for either plant or 
animal. At the same time the tendency to group associated ideas 
under a common term exists, though the Australian’s associations 
follow a different line from the white man’s: for instance, there is 
one word to include foot and foot-print, fire and wood, bone and 
spear, &c. Itis this discrepant mode of grouping that we have to 
bear in mind as we read: ‘A man will have some special woman 
allotted to him as an individual wife, but the only term which he 
applies to her is wnawa, and that term he also applies to all the 
women of her group, each of whom might lawfully have been allotted 
to him. She is one out of a group of potential wives.’ As a matter 
of fact, the same term, wnawa, or its equivalent, means not indif- 
ferently marriageable woman and wife, but in general women mar- 
riageable by men of precisely similar parentage, 7.e. members of the 
same gamo-amphigononymic group. 

In countries where there are no exogamous rules, no limitation 
(outside the near natural family relationships) to any man’s marrying 
any woman, it is common to have one word for ‘ woman’ and ‘ wife,’ 
or for ‘man’ and ‘husband,’ because the primitive meaning of 
woman in relation to man, and of man in relation to woman, 
is, to put it broadly, something of a marriageable nature. But we 
do not assume, because European languages grew up in primitive 
times when the word woman had the connotation of ‘ potential wife,’ 
and conversely, that in fact all men married all women. The 
Australian term wnawa is only narrower than, let us say, the French 
femme, in so far as all women are not marriageable to Australian 
men, but on the contrary to very few. . There is no Australian word 
for married woman, i.e. wife in general, because women are classified, 
not as single or married, but according to their appearance at four 
stages of life; at least this is the case in the tribes now under dis- 
cussion. Similarly there is no general term for married man, because 
men are classified according to age and the number and degree of 
the initiation ceremonies proper to some six or eight periods of life 
which they have passed through. In languages such as French, 
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where one word has to serve for woman and wife, a man expresses 
‘ wife’ by saying ‘my woman,’ as in German ‘my man’ stands for 
husband ; and it is a pure accident whether either or both are further 
differentiated in literary speech. ‘My uwnawa’ has not the same 
meaning, as already explained, as it means only any woman from the 
class with a long name from which the individual wife may come. 
But this is the result of a mental, not a moral difference in the point 
of view. 

Mutatis mutandis, the arguments based on the Kamilaroi and 
Kurnai marriage will apply to the Urabunna and Arunta tribes of 
Central Australia, and, as the work of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen is 
more recent, more exhaustive and more accessible than that of 
Howitt and Fison, we will borrow our data from the former. Every 
Australian tribe appears to consist of two main divisions, each of 
which is subdivided into two or more classes, each of which may 
only intermarry with the other. No explanation has been given of 
this primary subdivision, which is so far primeval that in their 
legendary accounts of the origin of man, and the migrations of the 
tribes, and the institution of ceremonies and totems in the ‘Dream 
Land’ (Alcheringa) of the remotest past, it is generally stated to 
which division any man or woman who appears in the story belonged. 
Dr. Stirling, in the Report of the Horn Expedition, gives the name of 
Phratry to these primary divisions, and the term has the advantage 
of suggesting a traditional unity which the lapse of centuries may 
reduce to the proportions of a mere community of name. In some 
tribes the names of the primary divisions are in common use, and 
they exist even where the subdivisions have become of more practical 
importance. And it is, to say the least of it, as likely as not that 
the twofold division existed among the original colonisers of the 
Australian continent, at which time, no doubt, if then known to 
ethnologists, each would have been called a tribe. They exist now 
as something apart from and wider than the present tribes, and the 
sub-classes into which they are divided have no practical importance 
except in relation to marriage. 

Another kind of classification, by totems, which sometimes has 
to do with marriage, but at the present day more commonly not, 
appears to have been originally local, as distinct from genealogical. 
The traditions already referred to, and the localisation of such totem 
groups as emu men, kangaroo men, witchetty grub men, in certain 
camps and districts now or formerly famous for the eponymous 
animal or plant, seem to show that the totem base and the class 
base began as rival sources for family classification, but the migratory 
character of all settlements, and perhaps the bias of the old men 
who act as guardians of tradition, have in most cases given the 
victory to the divisional system. The totems, however, retain their 
importance in tribes where the children belong to their mother’s 
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class, which is regarded as the more archaic arrangement, and Mr. 
Roth goes so far as to suggest (North-west Central Queensland 
Aborigimes) that the elaborate marriage law was invented ‘to 
regulate the proper distribution of the total quantity of food avail- 
able,’ by an arrangement of totems which will cause every husband, 
wife and child to have some different articles of food allowed and 
forbidden for daily consumption. 

In the Urabunna tribe, which is of the gamo-matronymic type, 
there are only two primary class divisions, but each class is sub- 
divided into a considerable number of totems, each totem of one 
class having one and only one totem of the other class with which it 
may intermarry. In this tribe the children belong to the mother’s 
totem, but it is not every male member of one totem group who may 
marry every woman of its lawful counterpart : he must not marry into 
the class called father’s sisters (which includes a grandmother) ; 
he must not marry in the class daughter, his own or his 
brother’s, nor yet the daughter of his mother’s younger brothers ; 
but he may marry his mother’s elder brother’s daughters, ¢.e. about 
one in four of his female first cousins. 

Mr. Gillen’s book is illustrated with complete tables of descent, 
showing the number of persons to whom the central male stands in 
each and all of the numerous relationships recognised by Australian 
genealogists, and from this we learn that out of fifty-eight persons 
necessary to illustrate all the relationships in question, only two other 
women besides his wife belong tothe class or group of persons whom 
the central male member of the Crow totem may marry; but the 
largest native group met with in one camp by the authors numbered 
only fifty persons, so that in practice our Mr. Crow would probably 
have to go outside his camp if he wanted more than two wives, and 
if he had a brother, whose ‘ potential wives’ must have the same 
qualifications as his own, both must rest content with one wife or 
marry from a distant group, and in the case of the majority of camps 
numbering nearer twenty-five than fifty members, one or both would 
marry outside any way. 

The particulars given respecting the Arunta tribe, which belongs 
to the more usual gamo-amphigononymic type, are somewhat 
different. The names of the two primary divisions hardly come into 
the story, and totems have nothing to do with marriages, the im- 
portant element being the four or eight class subdivisions. In the 
southern part of the tribe one-half consists of Panunga and Bulthara, 
and the other of Purula and Kumara, the former of which are the 
senior and take precedence on most occasions of importance; in 
camp also, if all sections are represented, Panunga and Bulthara 
camp together on one side of a creek or other natural boundary, and 
Purula and Kumara together on the other. The particular device 
for the bewilderment of the European reader favoured by the Arunta 
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is this, and eighteen letters are none too many to do justice to it. A 
man of one class marries a woman of another class, and their children 
belong to a third; nor is this all, for if a woman of the first class 
marries a man of the second, their children belong to a fourth, and, for 
our further bliss, in the northern portion of the tribe each of the 
four above-named classes is divided in two, making eight sub- 
divisions, each one of which must marry one of a particular pair. 
The real names of the eight subdivisions are long and crabbed, and 
it may be a shade less difficult to follow their ramifications if we 
describe the result of all lawful pairing in English names. 

Panunga are Smith and Green; Purula are Jones and Black ; 
Bulthara are Long and White ; Kumara are Shortand Brown. Tom 
Smith marries Mary Jones, their children are White; Tom Jones 
marries Mary Smith, their children are Black. The children of Tom 
Smith’s son, Tom White, who marries Mary Brown, are Smiths (in 
fact, generally half a man’s grandchildren have the same class name 
as their grandfather, a circumstance which may throw some light 
upon the fixed rule observed by some early races of calling the son 
after the grandfather through successive generations). To continue: 
the children of Tom Smith’s daughter, Mary White, who marries 
Tom Brown, are Blacks. Tom Black, great-grandson by blood, 
though not by class, of Tom Smith the first, marries Mary Green, 
their children are Brown; his sister, Mary Black, marries Tom 
Green, their children are Long. Tom Long marries Mary Short, 
their children are Green. Mary Short marries Tom Long, their 
children are Jones—and Mary Jones is the only possible wife out of 
all these generations for any Tom Smith within the community. 
Now if we construct a genealogical tree, starting with two Smiths 
from one small local group and two Joneses from the same or another, 
and let each pair have a son and daughter who each also marry and 
have a son and daughter, as in the above narrative, it is evident that 
the grandchildren will have to marry strangers or a grandparent: of 
the sixteen couples to be united in the next generation there will be 
two pairs of second cousins who might marry, in a group numerically 
as large as any of those usually found camping together. As a fact 
all the eight classes are not commonly associated in local groups, but 
at most four of them, so that the prospect of an Australian finding 
a wife among his immediate neighbours is in any case small. More- 
over, as all other camps or settlements are on the same or a smaller 
scale, he cannot expect to find potential wives for himself and his 
brothers otherwise than by ones and twos wherever he may proceed 
to seek them. 

To say that Tom Jones must marry Mary Smith and no one else, 
that Tom Brown must marry Mary White and no one else, does not 
convey an exact idea of the facts, unless we realise whereabouts in 
each generation the appropriate Maries are to be found. But it is 
submitted that Australian sub-class names are really more like family 
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names of very arbitrary application than like terms of relationship, 
and that the Australian terms which are rendered as terms of 
relationship are so only in a very Pickwickian, or, so to speak, 
Bultharian, sense. The essential point about all the Mary Smiths 
is that they are daughters of some Tom White and Mary Brown. 
This is practically their sole qualification for the post of wife to Tom 
Jones, whose father, Tom Long, married Mary Short. Australian 
thought erects these Mary Smiths into a class, and calls them all 
unwwa to any Tom Jones. But they do not form a group in any 
ordinary English sense of the word, and it may be affirmed with 
considerable confidence that, if a particular set of men wished to 
marry conjointly a particular set of women, they could not possibly 
devise a more inconvenient method for indulging that perverse 
ambition than that which is afforded by Australian marriage law. 
We should not naturally speak of our female second cousins on the 
mother’s side as a group, or find polygamy made easy by asserting a 
right to marry as many of such ladies as we could collect from their 
scattered residences in the British Isles and Colonies. And the so- 
called groups with whom a given Australian may intermarry are no 
more of a tangible collective entity, available for common usage, 
than any one half or quarter set of distant relations according to 
English classification. 

For purposes of argument, however, it will be more satisfactory 
to rely upon the actual table of descent in the Arunta tribe, drawn up 
by Mr. Gillen, than on a paraphrase in terms of Smith and Jones. 
This table is so drawn as to include the eight grandparents of the 
central pair ; their four parents, five uncles and aunts, and their 
wives and husbands; ten brothers and sisters or first cousins of 
either spouse with their spouses ; ten sons, daughters, nephews and 
nieces, and finally four grandchildren—in all sixty persons. These 
are the natural relationships, for which the Arunta tribe use twenty- 
six names, a multiplicity which naturally has the effect, upon the 
whole, of severing near rather than confounding remote relation- 
ships ; for instance, elder and younger brother and sister of both 
husband and wife and the children of each are differently named. 

It is true that oknia stands for father and ‘father’s brothers, 
blood and tribal’: mia for mother or mother’s sisters, blood and 
tribal (mother’s brothers have a name to themselves) ; that a man 
uses the same word for his own and his brothers’ sons and daughters ; 
a woman one word for her own and her sisters’ children, while a man 
has a separate term for his sisters’ daughters, a woman for the sons 
and daughters of her brothers, and a man one word for his actual and 
potential fathers-in-law—his wife’s father, ‘blood or tribal ’—words 
which are to be understood in all the above cases. 

All this sounds very terrible, but again there is comfort in the 
genealogical table illustrating these intricacies of miscalled relation- 
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ship. Ifthe Australian tribe under discussion has no word for father, 
a fortior it has no word for that hypothetical and somewhat incom- 
prehensible entity, a tribal father. It is a classificatory term applied 
to a father, a paternal uncle or other person in any generation who 
is born from the same sort of pair as that of which the speaker and 
his grandfather are members. Practically, in groups of the usual 
size, it is applicable only to the real father and uncles, who have this 
point in common, of which our simple genealogical terms take no 
account, that, being descended from the same kind of couple, they 
are subject to the same limitations in the choice of a wife—this, and 
not the obvious relation of each to his own natural-born children, is 
the point which it has occurred to the Australian to emphasise. 

Again, a man’s mia is his own mother, his aunt, his uncle’s wife, 
and his son’s wife. Mia does not mean one of a man’s father’s 
plural wives: witness the fact that it is almost inevitable for every 
man to have a baby mia. The term is not intended by those who 
use it to denote the relation of parent and child, but the relation 
between any son of Tom Smith and Mary Jones to any daughter of 
any Tom Black and Mary Green. The confusion is not in the 
Australian terms, but in the assumption of translators that every- 
thing which has a name in one language must have a corresponding 
name in the other. In practice a man’s son’s wife is likely to be his 
grandmother's brother’s granddaughter, and such a granddaughter is 
the father’s mia. This result, not to be arrived at without painful 
study, and sounding incurably like a conundrum, is proved to be 
correct by the Arunta table of descent. Similarly, a man’s wnawa 
is his grandfather’s sister's daughter, his son’s son’s wife or his 
brother’s wife; that is to say, brothers marry under identical 
limitations and may marry born sisters. But, while a brother’s wife 
is wnawa, alike before and after he has married her, when he has 
done so he keeps her to dig yams and grubs, and hunt lizards for 
himself, not at all for his real, any more than for his tribal brothers. 
Any practical inconvenience that might arise from the impossibility 
of using the term ‘ my wnawa’ to denote a man’s wife is obviated by 
his reverting to the simple usage of other nations. And in one of 
Mr. Gillen’s excellent scenes from real Australian life we find, in a 
quarrel between two men, one of whom has carried off a neighbour’s 
wife (belonging to the lawful class), Paris taunts Menelaus: ‘I took 
your woman, come and growl!’ 

Finally, to quote once more from Mr. Gillen: ‘ If lama Panunga 
man, then my wife is Purula, and her actual father is a Kumara man. 
Not only doI call this particular man /kuntera, or father-in-law, but, 
where the eight divisions are in force, I apply the same name to all 
Kumara men. They are one and all the fathers of women whom it 
is lawful for me to marry.’ And the same remark will apply equally, 
or rather more so, to the mwra, to whom it is unlawful even to speak, 
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who is both a mother-in-law and a mother-in-law’s brother. In 
Australia, at any rate, it would be inconvenient to have many 
parents-in-law, tribal or otherwise, because the whole of that amiable 
class are the subjects of troublesome and expensive taboos during 
life, and penalties extending even to divorce and death may be 
inflicted for the omission to mourn duly for their death by hammer- 
ing oneself very severely about the head, and cutting one’s shoulders 
pretty freely with a stone knife. It is, therefore, consolatory to 
learn that out of the sixty relations shown in the Arunta man’s 
table of descent, he has only one Jkuntera, the real father of his real 
wife, and only two Muras, his real mother-in-law and her brother, 
neither of whom are at all likely to be included in the same camp 
with himself, so that he will not have to throw his game away 
because an unlawful eye has fallen upon it. 

Thus far it will probably be admitted that we have met with no 
prima facie evidence for a prehistoric state of tribal communism. 
And if, after the above explanations, any importance should still be 
attached to the use of the same term by a man for his own and his 
brother’s children, we are surely dispensed from seeing in it any 
hint at a confused paternity, by the fact that a woman also uses the 
same term for her own and her sister’s children. The fact that in 
both cases the relatives of the younger generation are named from 
other considerations than that of their immediate parentage is further 
demonstrated by the fact that the woman uses the same term as the 
man to describe a brother’s, and the man the same word as a woman 
to describe asister’s, child. In some tribes the uncle is called ‘little 
father,’ or where both are spoken of as ‘ father,’ the real father is 
distinguished by being addressed by a name peculiar to himself. 
What the Australian system, by its insistence on keeping family 
names distinct, does really illustrate is the feeling met with in 
many more advanced but still archaic communities, where the mother’s 
brother, the sister’s child, and the father’s brother’s son have an 
importance in the practical life of the family which disappears with 
existing modern theories of relationship. 

If it had not been for the theory of group marriage, and the in- 
ferences drawn from it,;less stress would probably have been laid on 
certain other less defensible customs as a confirmation of the theory. 
In some tribes, more particularly in those where the children belong 
to the mother’s class or totem, there are arrangements for legalising 
individual relations between men and women, over and above that of 
lawful marriage with its practical association in the food quest. If 
the consent of the elder brothers and of the old men of a group has 
been obtained, in the Urabunna and Dieri tribes, a man may have 
relations with some specified married woman other than his wife, the 
relationship being variously named, and at the same time some other 
man or men may have relations with his wife. This is a matter of 
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exception, and the privilege is accorded as a token of special friend- 
ship, or as a compliment to some person of exceptional distinction. 
Before falling back upon a former state of tribal communism to 
explain this disedifying custom, we must note two circumstances— 
first, that the inquirer sometimes finds single men among Australian 
tribes, but he finds no unmarried women ; second, that our authors 
explain the charge of ingratitude brought by Europeans against 
Australian natives as follows: it is with each of them ‘a fixed habit 
to give away part of what he has, and he neither expects the man 
to whom he gives a thing to express his gratitude nor, when a native 
gives him anything, does he think it necessary to do so himself, for 
the simple reason that giving and receiving are matters of course in 
his everyday life.’ This habit, to which all conform on all occasions 
under penalty of being counted churlish, is at the bottom of the 
common practice of lending wives to friends, travellers, or visitors, 
and thus we find polygamy practised by both sexes alike. Its 
extension in tribes where descent is traced through the mother is 
akin to the polygamy of women, only met with elsewhere in countries 
where women are abnormally scarce, or in those, like Malabar and 
pre-Islamitic Arabia, where the same system of descent was stereo- 
typed by the transmission of power or rank and property through 
women. The affinity of the Australian custom is with an archaic 
abuse, the existence of which rests on historic evidence, not with one 
of a wholly hypothetical character. It is, perhaps, even possible 
that the employment of women as ambassadors, or sacred heralds 
between hostile tribes, and their immunity from injury, and indeed, 
among the Basques and Irish, the extension to them of a quasi right 
of sanctuary, may have originated in some approach to the Australian 
custom by which, if the enemy accepts the women sent to him in 
advance as a sort of peace offering, the fact is tantamount to an 
agreement to treat, while if they are sent back hostilities continue 
as before. With the Australians the same procedure may be followed 
in private quarrels, whence, no doubt, it was extended to tribal ones. 

Similarly, the orgies which take place at the time of the great 
initiation ceremonies, and the indescribable marriage customs of some 
tribes, are most naturally to be explained by the analogy of the very 
widespread customs of the Saturnalia type—an outbreak of reaction 
against all customary moral, social and political restraints, indulged 
in at certain prescribed occasions of, so to speak, lawful licence. 
The inscriptions of Gudea show that a festival of this kind was 
known to the Akkadians ; most of the religions of Asia connect such 
outbreaks of licence, or, to borrow an accepted phrase, a carnival of 
crime, with special times or places of religious celebrations, to which 
the initiation mysteries are the nearest Australian counterpart ; and 
the tendency seems so common to rude humanity that it is indulged 
in also upon the merely secular occasion of an interregnum, as in 
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Benin, where, as Miss Kingsley relates, ‘after the death of a king 
meat and drink are distributed and frightful orgies took place, and 
great licence was allowed to the populace, murders taking place and 
the bodies brought as offerings.’ 

It is not fantastical to refer to the earliest records of archaic 
civilisation and the latest records of Australian savagery for mutual 
illustration. In the land of Sumer and Akkad a curse rested on 
‘the feaster who in his feasting his crumbs had not collected,’ and 
evil might be wrought alike by curses and by ‘ him who is in posses- 
sion of the image of a man’ or has possession of his hair or nails. In 
Australia a bone from some bird or beast eaten by an enemy forms 
the nucleus of an image which is made to melt before a fire like the 
wax man of Sister Helen. And that we may clearly understand the 
nature of the might of magic, the Australian dies punctually of the 
charm, provided, that is, that he hears of it in time. It is the 
importance of keeping the cut hair out of unkindly hands, recognised 
in some tribes, which has probably given rise in others to a very 
elaborate system by which certain relatives are required to provide 
each other with hair string for girdles, &c.,so that none of the tribal 
locks may be left at a loose end for hostile sorcerers to seize. It is 
even possible that the ancient sacrifice of the first-born, which has so 
powerfully influenced the religious imagination, may have originated 
in some belief like that of the Darling tribes and some others 
described by Mr. Gason, among whom the first-born child, owing, he 
conjectures, to the early age at which marriages were contracted, 
was considered to be immature and not worth preserving, so that 
these children were uniformly destroyed, other weakly children being 
preserved or not, according to the inclination of the parents at the 
time. Other parallels, including a very Akkadian-sounding dingo 
curse, might be instanced, but all that is another story. 

It remains for us to ask whether there are any real circumstances, 
past or present, which may help to interpret the seemingly meaning- 
less elaboration of Australian family custom, and to illustrate the 
spirit in which the customary law is carried out and obeyed. In 
every camp there is a meeting-ground set apart for the social con- 
verse of men, and no woman must intrude on this spot, even when 
the menare absent. There is also a woman’s camp or meeting-place, 
where the children, young girls and widows, or other unattached 
women—such as betrothed girls, whose destined husbands are at a 
distance—camp together. Boys who have passed the first initiatory 
ceremony, usually performed between the age of ten or twelve, are 
told by their elders that in’ future they must not ‘play with the 
women and girls as they have done hitherto, but they must go to 
the men’s camp. Married men and their wives occupy the same 
gundi, or hut shelter, so that the separate camps for youths and men, 
girls and children, show us the most primitive form of an organisa- 
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tion that became famous in ancient Crete and Sparta, and is familiar 
to ethnologists from the surviving examples in three continents, the 
commonest token of it being the presence of a common village hall, 
where strangers are received and the single men of the village live 
and sleep. In the course of the next great initiation ceremony—of 
circumcision—the future mother-in-law of the youth initiated hands 
him a fire-stick, telling him, as she does so, always to hold fast to 
his own fire—‘ in other words, not to interfere with women assigned 
to other men.’ And that this is not a mere counsel of perfection 
remote from the realities of life appears from the statement that the 
most contemptuous and opprobrious term of reproach to a man is 
eturka—one who marries unlawfully (¢.e. out of his proper class) or 
is in any way excessively addicted to female society. A strange 
man is in no case allowed to approach the hearth of a married 
woman. 

Women of one division are allowed to speak to men of the other 
and to meet them in camp, and they may speak to and receive visits 
from women of their own division and from their husband’s half of 
his division, if he is away. The remaining half of the husband’s 
division (the family of his wife’s mother) is mura, and may neither 
speak nor approach. ‘Even now a man or woman mura to each 
other will make a detour of half a mile rather than go within 
distinguishing distance of each other’s features.’ In food-hunting 
expeditions men and women keep in companies apart, and at the 
mysteries the appearances of the women are strictly regulated and 
confined to the scenes in which it is supposed appropriate for them to 
take part. 

A strict separation of the sexes in common life is by no means 
peculiar to Australians. In a classic account of the golden age of 
Chinese society (circ. 1000 B.c.) in the Confucian Book of Odes, it 
is cited as an indication of the general good behaviour that ‘men 
and women would avoid one another on the road,’ and we know that 
in general upon the narrow African footways it is the duty of a 
woman to efface herself in the bush if she sees a man approaching, 
while if she omits to do so and is carried off she would be supposed 
to have invited her fate. According to Miss Kingsley, in Western 
Africa a charge of so-called adultery may be brought and a heavy 
fine inflicted ‘merely for brushing against a woman in a crowded 
market-place or bush path, or raising a hand in defence against a 
virago.’ Confucius discourses upon the exogamy rules of China in 
a chapter called ‘Concerning Dykes.’ Civilised man defines a 
savage, white or black, as a being with whom the present impulse is 
uncontrollable ; and the sort of dykes that are required to restrain 
the savage do not take the form of a threatened penalty by way of 
deterrent, but of a material impediment by way of prevention. 
As soon as savage moralists had arrived at the conception of the 
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marriage tie as respectable, they thought—not so very unwisely—that 
the safest way to ensure its being respected was to keep every man and 
woman out of the way of temptation or opportunity to outrage it ; 
and for this purpose the polysyllabic dykes above described were 
reared, high, wide, and fashionable. The taboo of parents-in-law 
lends itself too easily to a venerable type of joke, but we may perhaps 
feel more respectfully towards the Australian legislator—who has 
blundered into a system that tends to unite old women and young 
men, and conversely—if our ethnological researches have happened to 
touch on those Russian districts where it is usual for little girls to 
be betrothed to men who live ad interim with their mothers-in- 
law. 

The hypothesis adopted by Westermarck, that primitive man 
was monogamous, like the anthropoid apes, is as little susceptible of 
direct proof as any other, though it taxes the imagination less 
severely thansome. But different sections of the human race develop 
on somewhat different lines, and as we clearly cannot place our modern 
conception of relationships among the ‘innate ideas’ of the race, 
while human law, as a rule, presupposes the existence of the offence 
it forbids, we must suppose that before exogamous rules were invented 
some associated groups intermarried without restriction : a cave and 
a one-roomed city tenement have identical social disadvantages, 
which operating without restraint throughout a small community, or 
a number of communities, would easily cause tragedies and disasters 
of a quite different order from any supposed consequences of the 
marriage of first cousins. Given an obvious practical necessity for a 
system that will keep potential wives and husbands apart up to 
the time of marriage, and keep their families apart afterwards, the 
Australian customs are far from unsuitable to their purpose. The 
elders of the tribes may well have had reason to agree with Hans 
Breitmann, ‘Vood mit vood soon makes a vire,’ and they appear 
accordingly to have thought it expedient to arrange that no boys and 
girls who were at liberty to marry should be, in popular phrase, 
‘brought up together.’ On this view, the exogamous races are those 
which have had the temperament that leads to the trial of unsatis- 
factory experiments in sexual lawlessness, against which their more 
or less elaborate marriage regulations are a reaction: but there does 
not appear to be any place in atheory, which takes account of all the 
authentic facts, for the conception of an intermediate or transitional 
stage of regulated disorder, i.e. one in which the exceptions of 
Australia were the rule. 

No attempt has been made above to enumerate all the sup- 
plementary regulations whereby people are made Jpmunna or Mura 
twalcha to each other, and in divers ways kept from contracting 
marriages which the mere rules of class division might in some cases 
allow, though they would be contrary to the spirit of the legislation 
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asawhole. Where, as is no doubt often the case, the regulation goes 
beyond what any rational purpose could require, we must allow 
something for the love of regulating for its own sake, which is one 
characteristic of primitive man. The Australian has something of 
the child and a great deal of the schoolboy in his composition. 
His mysteries give the impression of a set of Winchester ‘ notions’ 
elaborated by grown men who had nothing else to do, and the 
irrational part of his marriage law might be brought into something 
the same category of law-loving foolishness. But in Australia, as 
elsewhere, the law usually defines a rule of conduct slightly above, 
instead of considerably below, the spontaneous conduct of the average 
man. 


Epita Simcox. 





DANTE S GHOSTS 


TuE real theme of Dante’s Drama is not the natural, but the super- 
natural, world; not the present life, but the life after death. It is 
true, indeed, that all through his vision he never forgets our world. 
Whether he is passing down through the concentric circles of the funnel 
of Hell, or toiling in the narrow stairways and ledges of Purgatory, or 
rapt in the ecstasy of Paradise, he never loses sight of Italy or of Europe. 
The damned and the redeemed alike discourse with him on the factions 
of Florence, the vices of Bologna, the frivolity of the French, and the 
misdeeds of the popes and princes, the cardinals and knights, the ladies 
and craftsmen of the day. But all this is an accident, and is not of 
the essence of the poem. No one can truly understand, no one can 
thoroughly enjoy, this wonderful work who does not at least attempt 
to realise to himself what is this world in which Dante and Virgil, 
Sordello and Statius, Beatrice and Benedict, are moving, and by 
what manner of beings it is peopled. To borrow the language of 
the master of modern essayists— 


The Divine Comedy is a personal narrative. Dante is the eye-witness and ear- 
witness of that which he relates. He is the very man who has heard the tormented 
spirits crying out for the second death [which, however, I do not think is the true 
rendering of Che la seconda morte ciascun grida|; who has read the dusky charac- 
ters on the portal within which there is no hope; who has hidden his face from 
the terrors of the Gorgon; who has fled from the hooks and the seething pitch of 
Barbariccia and Draghignazzo. His own hands have grasped the shaggy sides of 
Lucifer. His own feet have climbed the mountain of expiation. His own brow 
has been marked by the purifying angel. 


The disciple of Dante must follow the example of his great master. 
He must personally accompany Dante, as Dante accompanied Virgil. 
If he does not do this he is in the same position, respecting the 
poem, as that of a man who has not accompanied his friend in a 
journey, but hears from that friend a narrative of the journey. He 
has not shared the incidents or the encounters of the journey. His 
knowledge and his sympathy are imperfect. 

I propose in this essay to consider briefly one of the several 
classes of beings by which the world of the Drama is peopled. 

Vor, XLVI—No, 269 65 F 
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namely ghosts; that is to say, human beings who have died, and 
are awaiting what Dante calls ‘The Great Day,’ or ‘The Great 
Judgment.’ 

What, then, are these phantoms with whom we meet as we 
accompany Dante and his guides? What does Dante mean, and 
what are we to understand, by a ghost (anima—ombra— 
spirito)? In the first place, is it a really existing being? And, if 
so, of what does it consist ? How did it pass from the natural into 
the supernatural life, and become that which it now is? And, 
secondly, how does it differ from the men and women of this world ? 
What are its physical and intellectual powers and capacities? And 
what further change awaits it at the Great Day? The answer to the 
first set of questions is to be found in the third and fourth treatises 
of the Banquet, in the second book of the essay on the Vulgar 
Tongue, and in Canto 25 of the Purgatory. The answer to the 
second set of questions must be sought through all the three parts 
of the Drama. 

According to Dante, following in this matter partly Aristotle and 
partly St. Thomas of Aquinum, the human soul passes, in the course 
of its creation, in the case of every human being, through three 
stages. In the first stage, the beginning of the embryo, it is 
merely a living, or active principle, deriving its vital activity 
from the finer particles of blood in the heart of the father. In this 
stage, as Statius explained to Dante, when they were climbing from 
the Ledge of the Gluttons to that of the Impure, and Dante was 
wondering how a ghost could be punished and purified by starvation, 
the human soul is merely vegetative. It is like the living principle 
in a plant, differing only from it by being capable of further 
development. ‘The one,’ says Statius, that is to say the human, ‘ is 
on the way; the other has reached its limit.’ At this, the vegeta- 
tive, stage the human soul, like the soul of a plant, is not the 
immediate work of the Creator, and is therefore, according to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, not immortal. 

The next stage in the existence of the human soul, still in the 
embryo, is the sensitive stage; a condition which involves the 
capacity for motion. The soul of man has this stage, as well as the 
prior or vegetative stage, in common with the life of the lower 
animals, such as beasts, birds, and fishes. And this vital principle 
in the embryo, or human being before birth, is compared by Statius 
with that in a zoophyte. This, the sensitive condition, also, like the 
vegetative, is not the direct work of the Creator; and so far, there- 
fore, the human soul, like the souls of other animals, is not eternal, 
or immortal; for only things which are directly created by God, 
such as heaven, and hell, and angels, are eternal. 

And now we pass to the third, the reasonable, conscious, or 
intellectual, stage, in the creation of the human soul, Dante’s 
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description of which is one of the most striking passages in the 
Drama. 

As soon [says Statius} as the brain of the embryo is completely organised, the 
Creator Himself (Motor Primo) turns towards it, surveys with joy this great device 
of Nature, and breathes over it a new spirit, full of power, and such that it draws 
into its own substance all the active principle that it finds there (that is to say, the 
vegetative and sensitive elements), and so becomes a several soul (one and indi- 
visible), which lives, and feels, and turns itself back upon itself. 


S2 in se rigira. Not, I think, as Mr. Butler translates it, ‘ revolves 
within itself,’ but, as Cary correctly renders it, ‘bends reflective on 
itself.” The phrase, the origin of which Dr. Scartazzini traces to 
an expression of Boethius, is meant to express the self-conscious or 
reflective power of the human soul, as distinguished from that of 
brutes. Mr. Vernon, in the notes to his interesting and valuable 
Readings, appreciates the true meaning of the phrase, though his 
translation ‘reflects within itself’ does not seem to me quite correct. 
The souls of mankind alone, of all the creatures of this world, as we 
learn, not only from this passage in Canto 25 of the Purgatory, 
but also from what Beatrice says in Canto 7 of Paradise, reach 
this third stage, so as to be directly created by God, and therefore 
immortal. As Dante expresses it'in the second chapter of the 
second book of his essay on the Vulgar Tongue— 

Man is endowed with a three-fold soul—namely the vegetable, -the animal, and 
the reasonable. In so far as he is vegetable he seeks what is profitable, wherein 
he shares with plants. In so far as he is animal he seeks what is enjoyable, 
wherein he shares with brutes. But in so far as he is reasonable he seeks what is 
honourable (onestum), wherein he stands alone, or participates in the nature of 
angels, 

The soul of man, then, being, according to Dante, in its final 
stage in each individual, before birth, directly created by God, does 
not share the natural death of the body, but survives it, and is im- 
perishable. At the moment of death it abandons the body, and goes 
to its own place. But it is not yet a ghost, capable of appearing to 
living men in what Hamlet calls ‘a questionable shape,’ and such as 
we encounter when we accompany Dante and his guides. It has to 


undergo yet another and a wondrous transformation after death 
before it becomes a ghost; and, in order to understand what this 
further change is, and what is the nature of Dante’s ghosts, we must 
listen again to the words of Statius. 


When Fate has spun out all the thread (of life), the soul disunites itself from 
the flesh, and carries thence with it both corporeal and incorporeal (literally 
‘human and divine’) capacities (or ‘ potentialities’). Its memory, intelligence, 
and will are operative, and much more acute than before; but its other (or cor- 
poreal) capacities are inoperative. With no stay, and of its own motion, it flits in 
wondrous wise to one of the two shores [that is to say, the shore of Acheron, as 
we learn from the third canto of Hell, if destined for damnation, and that of the 
mouth of the Tiber, as we learn from the second canto of Purgatory, if destined 
for salvation). 
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And now what follows is especially interesting to the student of 
Dante, because at this point the poet quits the teaching of St. 
Thomas, who denied that the soul took after death a visible shape, 
and follows the doctrines of the Platonist Fathers. 


As soon as it is localised [or ‘ limited to place,’ as in the second line of the 
Paternoster in the eleventh canto of Purgatory] its plastic power spreads itself 
(literally ‘ radiates’) around it in such form and size as its living body had. And 
just as the air, when full of rain, becomes decked with unwonted colours by 
another's (the sun’s) ray, which is reflected in it, so here {that is to say, in the place 
where the soul stays its flight] the adjacent air is cast into the shape wherewith 
the soul, which has stayed, has the capacity to impress it. 


Mr. Butler renders «a! ma che ristette ‘the soul which remained,’ 
which does not, I think, clearly express the meaning of the text. 
The contrast is with the prior words Senz’ arrestarsi, ‘ without stay.’ 
As soon as the flitting of the soul is stayed, it begins to take visible 
shape. Cary omits the words che ristette from his translation. 
Mr. Vernon’s translation, though, perhaps, a little loose, gives the cor- 
rect meaning. Dr. Scartazzini is, as usual, both correct and precise. 

And then, in the same way as flame follows fire wherever it goes, so its new 
shape follows the spirit. And since it is from this (namely, its shroud of air) that 
thenceforth it becomes visible it is called shade. And by means of this it proceeds 
to construct each of the senses, even to sight [ Quindi organa pot ciascun sentire 
infino alla veduta. Mr. Vernon’s and Mr. Haselfoot’s translations are here more cor- 
rect than Mr. Butler's}. By this it is that we (ghosts) speak, and by this we smile. 
By this make we the tearsand the sighs that thou mayest have perceived throughout 
the mountain (of Purgatory). The shade shapes itself in conformity with the 
desires and other affections which excite us. And this is the cause of that which 
makes thee wonder. 


Here, then, we have the answer to the first of the set of questions 
which I have raised respecting Dante’s ghosts. A ghost, according 
to Dante, is a really existing human being, and not a mere spectral 
apparition or other delusion of our senses. It consists of an invisible 
and a visible part. The invisible part is the soul, created in the 
manner described by Statius, and immortal by reason of the third, 
the conscious, or intellectual, stage of its creation, which comes 
directly from God. It is, to borrow the words of Krishna, ‘ indi- 
visible, inconsumable, incorruptible, inconceivable, unalterable, and 
eternal.’ Its metempsychosis is begun, with one remarkable 
exception, to be presently mentioned, at the moment of death, when 
it separates itself from the body of flesh, and is completed when it 
stays its flitting at Acheron or at Ostia, and forms for itself, out of 
the surrounding atmosphere, its visible part. This visible part is a 
‘fictitious body,’ as it is called by the ghosts on the Ledge of the 
Impure; by which is not meant that it is wholly imaginary, unreal, 
or a pure delusion, but rather that it is not quite what it seems to 
the inexperienced human eye. Dante himself, in the early part of 
his journey through Hell, before he has gained experience and been 
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instructed by Statius, that is to say by Christianised philosophy, calls 
it ‘emptiness which looks like body’ (vanita che par personc) ; 
because, until he has trampled upon the phantoms of the Gluttons, 
they seem to his eye to be more solid than they really are. And, 
when he first encountered a ghost, namely, the ghost of Virgil, he 
doubted whether he was seeing and hearing a man or a shade. So, 
also, when he first met, in Paradise, with glorified ghosts, he took 
them to be reflections. 

The visible part of the ghost is, in fact, both real and unreal: 
real because it consists of the air or atmosphere surrounding the 
soul, unreal in so far as the appreciation of it by the inexperienced 
human senses requires to be corrected by physical experience, by 
philosophy, and by theology. The metempsychosis takes place, with 
one exception as I have stated, at the moment of death, and at that 
moment only. The exception is in the case of those who betray 
their friends. 

In Tolomea, the third or lowest division but one of the ninth, or 
nethermost, circle of Hell, where the very tears of the sinners are 
frozen before they can drop from their eyelids by the chilling blast 
that proceeds from the gigantic bat-like wings of Satan, Dante finds 
the ghost of Alberigo, one of the noble house of Manfredi of Faenza, 
and a member of the Order of Brethren of St. Mary (popularly 
known as the ‘Jolly Friars’), This man invited some of his 
intimate friends, with whom he had a dispute, to a banquet, under 
pretence of wishing to be reconciled to them, and after the banquet, 
at dessert, had them stabbed by assassins who were concealed in the 
banqueting hall, and who fell upon them at a signal from their host. 
Minos has accordingly condemned his ghost to the place of traitors 
to friends. But the man, as Dante knows, is not yet dead. He still 
lives, and breathes the air of Romagna. How, then, does his ghost 
appear here in Hell? In reply to his exclamation of amazement 
Alberigo says he does not know what is the condition of his corporeal 
body, whether it is dead and buried, or still lives and moves upon 
the earth. What has happened to him is that which often happens 
to betrayers of friends. Not at the hour of death, but earlier, even 
at the moment of betrayal, the soul quits the flesh, performs its 
metempsychosis, acquires its «ethereal body, and receives its doom. 
In its stead a demon takes possession of the fleshly body, just as 
Satan entered into Judas at the moment when he decided to sell his 
friend, and causes it to eat, drink, sleep, clothe itself, and perform 
all the other actions of a living man. Traitors to friends, then, 
sometimes become ghosts before death, leaving their fleshly bodies 
tenanted by devils. But this appears to be the only, although a 
most notable, exception to the general rule. In all other cases the 
change takes place at, and not before, death. 

And now, in passing to the second of the set of questions which 
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I have raised respecting Dante’s ghosts—namely, how does a ghost 
differ from the men and women of this world; what are its physical 
and intellectual capacities ; and what further change awaits it at the 
Great Day ?—it may be convenient to recapitulate some of the 
principal doctrines enunciated by Statius. These are as follows. 
In a ghost the incorporeal capacities, such as memory, intelligence, 
and will, are operative and much more acute than before death. 
The corporeal capacities, on the other hand, are inoperative (literally 
‘dumb’), that is to say, suspended until the resurrection of the flesh, 
except in so far as they manifest themselves in the ‘ fictitious body.’ 
This body is composed of condensed and assimilated air; and it 
apes, in all respects, so far as an impalpable and transparent substance 
can do so, the semblance, the disposition, the habits, the actions, and 
the character of the natural body. It does and seems what the 
natural body did and seemed before and at the time of death. 

Let us now apply these doctrines to the ghosts with whom we 
meet as we accompany Dante and his guides through Hell and 
Purgatory and Paradise, being, of course, cautious in drawing 
inferences from what we see of those who are especially symbolical, 
such as Virgil, Statius, Matelda, and Beatrice. 

In the first place, then, bearing in mind that a ghost apes in all 
externals what it was, as a living being, at the moment of death— 
that the ghost of one who died of his wounds in battle shows those 
wounds, of one who died in infancy appears as an infant, of one who 
died in youth as a youth, and of one who died in old age as aged— 
let us consider how close, at first sight, is the resemblance between a 
ghost and a living human being. And in order to clear the way for 
a correct consideration of this point, we must first examine whether 
any, and if any which, of the ghosts with whom we meet are clothed ; 
and, if clothed, what is the nature of their clothing. Neither Virgil 
nor Statius tells us anything on this point. It must be a matter 
of inference from the text of the whole of the Drama. 

Mr. Vernon, in his interesting Readings, states that all the 
ghosts in Hell are naked (/nferno, vol. ii. p. 133). And if by 
the word ‘ Hell’ he means that part of the infernal region which is 
below the first. circle, and contains only those who have passed the 
tribunal of Minos—a construction which receives some support from 
the dialogue between Cato and Virgil in the first canto of the 
Purgatory—the statement is undoubtedly correct. It is true, also, 
that all the spirits of the damned when they arrive at Acheron, and 
first assume their wthereal bodies, are unclothed, and that they 
remain naked when crossing the river in Charon’s boat. But I do 
not think that they are so in that illuminated hemisphere of Limbo 
which is occupied by Virgil and the other great and good pagans of 
antiquity. The ghost of Cesar appears, as we are expressly told, in 
armour like that of Hamlet; and if one of those ghosts was so 
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clothed, there is no reason why the others should not have been. 
To my mind it is, if permissible, as I think it is, much more reason- 
able, and more appropriate to the tone and terms of the whole of 
that passage in the fourth canto of Hell, to regard them as clothed 
than as nude. There can, I think, be little doubt that Virgil was 
clothed when he first appeared to Dante, or Dante would not have 
questioned whether he was a man ora ghost. Dante himself wore 
clothing during his vision, as we know from his saying that Brunetto 
Latini ‘grasped me by the hem (of my dress) and cried, “ What a 
wonder!”’ (Qual maraviglia ! Not, I think, as Mr. Vernon trans- 
lates it, ‘What wonder is this?’ ) And it would seem that neither 
in Hell nor in Purgatory do the ghosts detect any such difference 
between the external appearance of the two poets as would be caused 
by the one being naked and the other clothed. The Hypocrites, in 
the sixth pit of Malebolge, doubt equally, as to both, whether they 
are alive or dead. Cato, in Ante-Purgatory, sees no difference 
between them. None of the ghosts in Purgatory take note of the 
fact that Dante is clothed, but only that he breathes or casts a 
shadow. Sordello, meeting Dante for the first time in the shadow of 
the mountain, and not in sunshine, never finds out that he is alive 
until when, after sunset, Dante telis him so. The envious ghosts 
on the second ledge of Purgatory are clothed in coarse sackcloth, of 
the same colour as that of the rock on which they sit. From such 
instances as these, the number of which might be greatly multiplied, 
I draw two conclusions: First, that Virgil, like Dante, was clothed, 
and that that is probably the condition of all the other occupants of 
the ‘noble castle’ in Limbo. And, secondly, that the ghosts in 
Purgatory are also clothed, or they would have taken note of the fact 
that Virgil and Dante were so. As regards all the ghosts in that 
part of Hell which is within the jurisdiction of Minos, we are 
expressly told of every class of them, in each circle, that they were 
naked. For the leaden hoods of the hypocrites, like the fiery tombs 
of the Epicureans, and the trees of the suicides, are not to be regarded 
as vestments, but as instruments of torment. With respect to the 
ghosts of the blessed in Paradise, this question of clothing is of less 
importance for the purpose of judging how they appear. For they 
are, for the most part, so absorbed and illuminated by their glory 
that their forms do not appear distinctly. Nevertheless, as Beatrice 
points out, the saints, triumphant with Christ, wear white robes ; 
and so, as we are expressly told, does St. Bernard. It appears to me, 
therefore, on the whole, that all the ghosts in Hell are naked, except 
the great and good pagans in the ‘ noble castle,’ and that all those in 
Purgatory and Paradise are clothed. But the clothing of the ghosts 
is not like that of Dante and other living men, although at first sight 
it appears so. It is ghostly, transparent, and impalpable, like their 
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zthereal bodies. In Purgatory it casts no shadows; and neither in 
Hell nor in Purgatory can it, as a rule, be touched or handled. 
Having, then, accustomed ourselves to the appearance of some of 
these ghosts as clothed, and of others as naked, let us proceed to 
observe how closely their «thereal bodies represent, in corporeal 
capacities, the human form. Neither the ghosts themselves, in Hell 
or Purgatory, nor the monsters with whom Dante meets in Hell, 
can see, when he is at some little distance from them, that he is 
alive. For instance, the Centaurs, a bow-shot below Dante as he is 
descending the crumbling land-slip towards the River of Blood, 
think that he is a ghost until Chiron points out to them that he 
dislodges stones with his feet, which ghosts, being impalpable, do 
not do. And when Dante is standing on the bridge over the pit of the 
Schismatics, Mahomet, who is low down beneath him in the pit, 
thinks he is a ghost until undeceived by Virgil. On the other 
hand Ciacco, Filippo Argenti, Farinata, and Brunetto Latini, who 
are quite close to Dante, quickly recognise that he is alive, more 
especially if they hear him speak. The superficial resemblance 
between a man and a ghost is such as to puzzle all in Hell except 
the demons, and all in Purgatory except the angels. The ghosts at 
the Acheron change colour from fear, and those on the shore of 
Purgatory from astonishment, as if they had blood in their bodies. 
Their sense of smell is the same as that of men, as we see from the 
fact that the scent of forbidden fruit, and of water plashing through 
leaves and branches, increases the hunger and thirst of the Gluttons 
on the fourth ledge of Purgatory. Their sense of hearing is not less 
nor more acute than that of men. Virgil bids Dante wait to speak 
to Paolo and Francesca until the wind brings them round to where 
he is standing. The Gluttons in the third circle of Hell long for 
deafness that they may not hear the barking of Cerberus. The 
movements of the condensed «ether of which their bodies are formed— 
although, as we learn from Virgil’s address to the Centaur Chiron, 
those bodies are so light that they can move through the air over 
liquids without being immersed—affect the surrounding atmosphere 
very much in the same way as it is affected by human bodies. 
Dante, as he enters the gateway of Hell, hears the beating of their 
agonised hands. Their sighs, in the outer region of Limbo, make 
the atmosphere of Hell quiver. The wailing of Paolo is so life-like 
and pathetic that it makes Dante swoon. Throughout Hell their 
voices, whether in speaking, groaning, wailing, or shrieking, are like 
those of men, and not mere gibberings. In the ‘noble castle’ of 
Limbo they speak with all the measured dignity and all the sweet 
modulation of voice that distinguish well-bred and cultivated men. 
And, in two of the most beautiful passages of the Purgatory, they 


sing with such entrancing melody as quite to enthral not only Dante 
but even Virgil. 
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I have reserved until the end of my instances of the corporeal, 
or human, capacities of ghostly bodies, as presented to us in the 
Drama, the sense of sight, because, as Statius says, the construction 
of that sense in the fictitious body is the highest outcome of the 
plastic power of the disembodied soul, and also because there is one 
passage in the poem which, taken by itself, might suggest a greater 
difference than, I think, really exists between the sight of ghosts and 
that of living men. Virgil, when he first meets Statius, says to him 
that he has been fetched from the vast gorge of Hell to show (things) 
to Dante, because, inasmuch as he is not yet dead, ‘his soul, which 
is thy sister and mine, in coming upward could not come alone, 
since it does not look at (things) in our manner’ (Perocch’ al 
nostro modo non adocchia). I do not think that this is intended to 
imply any difference of physical vision between Dante and the ghosts. 
If the words ‘al nostro modo’ are meant to contrast Dante’s sight 
with that of ghosts generally, I think that they imply only that he 
requires an interpreter to explain what he sees in Hell and Purga- 
tory. If the words are meant to contrast his sight with that of 
Virgil and Statius only, they may, of course, be purely symbolical. 
In any case, I do not think that they furnish evidence of physical 
difference between the sight of men and ghosts sufficient to rebut 
the abundant evidence throughout the poem to the contrary effect. 
The eyes of Cesar are hawk-like, that is to say, dark and brilliant, 
as described by Suetonius ; and those of the other ghosts in the ‘ noble 
castle’ move slowly and majestically as in life. The violent ghosts, 
in the third round of the seventh circle of Hell, have the same 
difficulty as Dante has in seeing through the vapour. They looked 
at him, he says, as men look at one another of an evening when 
there is no moonlight. And the same is the case with the wrathful 
ghosts in the thick smoke on the third ledge of Purgatory. 
Ugolino returns to his horrible meal with distorted eyes; and, 
perhaps, one of the most terrific pictures in the whole poem is that 
of Ciacco, squinting, staring, bowing, and tumbling back into the 
cold mud, sodden with everlasting rain, hail, and snow. 

And now let us briefly consider how far Dante’s ghosts comply 
with the statement of Statius respecting their incorporeal or divine 
capacities, such as memory, intelligence, and will, which, he says, 
are more acute after than before death. 

Many examples of their acute memory might be cited, such as 
that of Ciacco, who, fourteen years after his death, instantly recollects 
Dante, who was only twenty years old when Ciacco died ; or of 
Francesca, who remembers every detail of her fall; or of Count 
Ugolino, who recalls and depicts with the most vivid word-painting 
the minutest events of the appalling eight days in the Famine Tower 
at Pisa. But, perhaps, the most striking instance of memory is 
that furnished by Ulysses, who after the lapse of many centuries 
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recollects not only all the particulars, geographical and other, of his 
last and fatal voyage, but even the very words in which he addressed 
his devoted band of comrades before they started for the Pillars of 
Hercules. In the case of Dante’s ghosts memory is not only that 
link between the stages of experience of a conscious being which 
carries with it the sense of individuality and personality, but it is 
also an important element in the punishment of the damned and 
the purification of the redeemed. The damned have it always with 
them, more bitter, more precise, and more far-reaching than in life. 
The redeemed are not freed from it until they have been washed in 
the River of Oblivion, in preparation for their departure from Purga- 
tory and their entrance into Paradise. 

The sense of shame for sin, which memory recalls, shows itself 
not only in the ghosts in Purgatory, but even more strongly in the 
case of some of those in Hell. The infamous Venedico, who, for a very 
small advantage, procured his sister to do that to which Claudio, to 
save his life, tried in vain to bring Isabella, struggles to prevent 
Dante from recognising him. And even the sacrilegious thief Vanni 
Fucci, the most audacious of all the ghosts in Hell, shows shame. 
This feeling is in some of the ghosts overcome by a stilljmore powerful 
feeling, the longing to be remembered on earth among the living ; 
but not in all, as in the contrary instance of Guido da Montefeltro. 
Mental emotions, such as wonder, curiosity, and regret, are in some 
ghosts so powerful as to make them cease to feel for the moment the 
most bitter physical agony, as we see from the case of Mosca and 
other promoters of discord in the ninth pit of Malebolge. 

As regards knowledge, the intelligence of ghosts, both in Hell 
and Purgatory, is far greater than that of living men. They are 
aware of things that have happened on earth since they died; as in 
the case of Ulysses, who, though closely imprisoned in his shroud of 
flame, knows the new name given by /éneas to a promontory in the 
Mediterranean. Even the vilest sinners among them can foretell 
future events on earth. The simoniacal Pope, Nicholas, foresees 
when the still more venal Pope, Boniface, will take his place, and 
when the yet viler Pope, Clement, will displace Boniface. The 
blasphemous scoundrel Vanni Fucci foretells the events of the next 
four or five years in Pistoia, Lucca, and Florence. Even the false 
prophet Mahomet himself is able to send a message of warning to 
Dolcino of what was to happen to him in seven years’ time. In one 
point of knowledge, however, there would seem to be a difference 
between ghosts in Hell and those in Purgatory. Those in Hell can 
see events on earth which are distant from them, whether past or 
future, while they are wholly ignorant of what is happening there at 
the present or any near point of time. But there is ground for 
supposing that those in Purgatory are not under this disability, since 
Forese, who had been dead less than five years, and had made only a 
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death-bed repentance of his life-long indulgence in a deadly sin, 
knows that he owes his speedy advancement to the sixth ledge to the 
prayers and other devotions of his widow. Mr. Vernon, indeed, 
appears to think that Ciacco’s answers to Dante’s three questions 
show some knowledge of present events on earth, and, so far, are 
inconsistent with Farinata’s statement on this subject. But I confess 
that it does not appear to me to be necessary to take this view. I 
think that two of the three questions may fairly be regarded as 
relating to the past, and the third to the future. 

The last great incorporeal capacity mentioned by Statius as being 
even more powerful in ghosts than in men is will. This capacity is 
a yet more potent instrument than that of memory in the punish- 
ment of the damned and the purification of the redeemed. How 
much more powerful is the will of a ghost in Hell than that of a 
living man is seen in the case of Farinata, who does not permit the 
torture of his red-hot tomb to subdue his pride, his disdain, or his 
party spirit; in the case of Jason, who, in the first pit of Malebolge, 
maintains his regal aspect and will not weep, in spite of the cruel 
blows which the scourges of the horned demons inflict on his naked 
and distorted body; and in the case of Vanni Fucci, who, imme- 
diately after his resuscitation from the torture of combustion, makes an 
indecent gesture at God. And it is the strength of this inextinguish- 
able will which, as Virgil tells Capaneus, increases the measure of 
the punishment of the damned. In Purgatory, as we learn from 
one of the most beautiful and impressive scenes in the whole poem, 
it is the struggle between this will, on the one hand, and the better 
element in the soul of man—namely, progressive desire—on the 
other, which is the main instrument of purification. Virgil and 
Dante are passing along the fifth ledge of Purgatory, when they feel 
the whole mountain rock and tremble beneath them, as in an earth- 
quake, and hear a cry from the ghosts all round them of ‘ Glory to 
God in the highest,’ like that which the shepherds heard when 
keeping watch over their flocks by night in the fields of Bethlehem. 
This they are told, soon after, by Statius—to the completion of whose 
period of expiation the tremor and the cry were due—takes place 
whenever the will of a ghost in Purgatory has been so chastened by 
the desire for purification that the ghost feels itself fitted to mount 
upwards towards Paradise. And it is the final submission of this 
will, or rather, perhaps, its entire loss of individuality and its com- 
plete conformity, unification, and identification with the will of God, 
which is the ultimate and supremest effect of redemption. 

A few words in conclusion as to the further change which awaits 
these ghosts at the Great Day. We learn from the tenth and 
thirteenth cantos of Hell, as well as from other passages, that all 
the ghosts, whether in Hell, Purgatory, or Heaven, will on that day 
have to assemble for re-incarnation and final judgment in the valley 
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of Jehoshaphat. There are, as St. John in the eighth heaven of 
Paradise bids Dante inform the world, only two Beings who have 
lived on earth and yet retain their bodies of flesh, and are not 
ghosts, namely, Christ and His Mother. All others that have been 
born into this world will have to resume their bodies of flesh, and, 
except in the case of suicides, who, for a reason which almost sounds 
like an antiquated maxim of common law, are not allowed to re-enter 
those bodies, but are to hang them up on the trees in which they are 
incorporated, will re-inhabit the flesh. And those fleshly bodies will 
have a more acute sense both of pleasure and of pain than could be 
felt by «thereal bodies. The open tombs of the Epicureans will be 
closed up, so that they have no further access to the air. Such 
power of foreknowledge as the lost souls have will cease, since for 
them there will be no future. And there are few more impressive 
things, even in this wonderful poem, than the tremendous contrast 
between the foreboding with which the damned, and the longing 
with which the redeemed, ghosts—as Dante learns from Solomon in 
the fourth heaven of Paradise—look forward to their re-incarnation. 


D. R. FEARON. 





WHILE WAITING IN A FRIEND'S ROOM 


I HAVE many vices and few virtues, and I often think that through 
my life I have suffered more from the latter than the former. For 
example, I am a punctual man, and when I make an appointment 
for a certain day and hour, I keep it ; but I never find that anybody 
else does. I am now sitting in a friend’s house, wondering why he 
has made a mistake in the hour, if not in the day, of our settled 
meeting (though, to give the devil his due, when he did appear he 
gave a very good reason for his delay). Many people would lose 
their temper, but I am trying to keep mine by taking in all the 
objects of interest I see around me in a room singularly interesting. 

The house was built by Adam—most people would call him 
Adams, which is always annoying to an accurate and somewhat 
pedantic mind. The Brothers Adam, as is well known, worked 
towards the end of the last century, building that terrace on the 
Thames which, out of compliment to them, has since been called the 
Adelphi. Not only were these brothers architects of the highest 
order in the Italian school, but they were the forerunners of the 
Universal Providers of the present day, for in addition to their archi- 
tectural skill they decorated houses and designed furniture of all kinds, 
as can be seen by any one visiting the large collection of their designs 
preserved at the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s Inn. 

The room where I ought to be losing my temper and am not is 
a beautiful specimen of the Adam type: richly decorated ceiling, 
cornice and moulding; polished mahogany doors, and a lovely 
chimneypiece of carved white marble with inlaid plaques of verd- 
antique. In the beautiful cornice the criticising eye may discern 
cracks which have not been caused by time, but by the results of a 
never-ending civilisation which, in the shape of an underground 
railway, is burrowing its mole-like course under the house. 

There are so many books on the shelves of a Chippendale book- 
case that I am educating myself by reading the backs of them, and 
making believe I know what they contain; after all, it is only what 
we are doing every day with the men and women with whom we are 
brought in contact. What do we know of the inner thoughts and 
lives of half our friends? But we love to see them well and care- 
fully dressed, as we do to see the books beautifully bound; and, 
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having made acquaintance with their titles, I turn to the pictures all 
round me and try to imagine myself living in the time when the people 
they represented strutted on the stage which I shall in my turn have 
so soon to leave—what space did they fill, and how did they fill it? 

Around me are rare and valuable mezzotints, which sadly bring 
to my mind the time when they were to be bought for a few 
shillings ; now they would fetch as many hundreds of pounds—in a 
day when all good things of a high class can command an enormous 
and inflated value. In the days of my youth I was in the shop of 
Madame Noseda, the well-known printseller in the Strand, and she 
reproached me for not buying some of her stock in trade: 

‘Furnish and adorn your room with a hundred pounds’ worth of 
them, and depend upon it in a few years you will find you have 
made an excellent pecuniary investment.’ 

How true her words have proved !—but then I had not the hundred 
pounds. 

Fashion, of course, plays the principal part in the game of values ; 
artists comparatively unknown have sprung into notoriety, and now 
their works command enormous prices. I am now looking at a 
beautiful mezzotint after Copley of William, second Earl of Bess- 
borough, Joint Postmaster-General in 1785, for in those days the 
office was always held by two Ministers. There is a picture of him 
in the House of Lords standing in the group of peers who surrounded 
the imaginary death scene of Lord Chatham. How, were he to 
descend from his frame and walk into the Post Office at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and take the place of that most charming of 
Postmaster-Generals, the Duke of Norfolk, would he comprehend 
the growth of that miraculous department since his day, when, as 
a daring and somewhat reckless reformer, he started the first mail 
coach from London to Bristol, and one single letter was despatched 
from London to Edinburgh by the three days a week mail—when 
franks of peers and M.P.’s carried free 7,000,000 out of 80,000,000 
letters !—when the revenue of the Post Office was less than half a 
million! What would he think of a postal revenue of nearly 
8,000,000/. per annum, and a yearly delivery of nearly 3,262,800,000, 
to say nothing of telegraphic, telephonic and money order business ? 
Would his soul faint within him if he attempted to grapple with 
figures almost beyond the conception of an ordinary man ? 

Then there is a charming print in stipple hanging from the 
wall, called ‘ Nice Supper ’—a little girl sitting at table with a spoon 
in her hand and a basin of milk before her. This is Lady Sarah 
Spencer, afterwards Lady Lyttelton, Governess of the Royal children, 
drawn by her mother, Lavinia Countess Spencer. Immediately over 
this hangs one of the spirited sketches of another gifted amateur, 
Louisa Lady Waterford, whose colouring always reminds one of the 
old Italian masters. 
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Before me is a charming little miniature by Cosway of the ill- 
starred Lady Caroline Lamb, in the opinion of many people more 
sinned against than sinning. Her album lies on the table, full 
of her poems. The fin-de-siecle young ladies of to-day are apt to 
astonish us of an earlier age with their advanced opinions, but I find 
Lady Caroline at the age of fourteen bursting out in the following 
stanzas : 


To see but him she loved in each mad scene, 

To fondly picture where he might have been ; 

In every spot to see his form arise, 

In every face to meet her Henry’s eyes ; 

Sadly to treasure up each moment past, 

Tell how he looked when she beheld him last ; 
Count on his smiles—repeat his words—then sigh 
That girls believe and men speak perjury. 

The only joy in life that Laura knew, 

Oh! Henry, was to sigh and think of you. 


But I cannot spend all my afternoon looking at pictures and 
dreaming of days that are gone for ever; but before I give up my 
appointment as hopeless, I use the privilege of an old friend and 
look into a book of unpublished autographs lying on the table. 

I soon become so absorbed in their historical interest that I am 
tempted to transcribe a few of them. Here is the handwriting of 
the Countess d’Albany, the wife of the Young Pretender, who 
afterwards married Alfieri the poet, and is reported to have held a 
sham Royal Court in London after the death of Prince Charles 
Edward. Here, too, I see an interesting epistle to the Prince Regent 
from Mrs. Fitzherbert, full of reproaches for his conduct to her, and 
threatening to appeal to public opinion. ‘ Do not,’ she says, ‘ compel 
me for my own justification to appeal to the opinions of impartial 
persons by showing them my letters to you on this occasion, that they 
may judge whether or not I have said anything in them to merit the 
treatment I have met with.’ A scribble follows from the Princess 
Charlotte to Lady Westmorland. A sad letter from Sheridan com- 
plains of the low condition of Covent Garden funds, there not 
being ‘a shilling in the treasury but what goes to bring out our 
famous piece. This infallibly comes out next week, and before it has 
been six times acted Mr. Landell may rely on it I will settle with him.’ 

He is not alone in his impecuniosity, for here is what Madame 
Vestris says : 

‘I have received 50/. from Mr. Bunn, who says that if I wish it 
the other 50/. shall be paid to-night. Most decidedly I do wish it, 
and more particularly as I have a payment to make in London, and 
I shall be much obliged to you to inform Mr. Bunn that I expect in 
future to receive my salary according to agreement, which arrange- 
ment will save much trouble to both of us.’ 
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Charles Kemble says: ‘I have neither seen nor heard from 
Mr. Bunn since I quitted you. 

‘Mr. Milliken is so good as to be the bearer of this to you, and I 
shall be obliged by your procuring a settlement of my claim of one 
hundred guineas from Mr. Bunn, which Mr. Milliken will now receive, 
as I have made the debt over to him.’ 

A long letter from David Garrick is rare, so I read what he 
says with interest : ‘That Miss Younge is with you is a very agreeable 
circumstance, for without a woman the real and our mock world are 
nothing. 

‘Now to do your draught. I have got it safe, and wrote to Moody. 
I sent it to Wallis and desired him to pay your money, but he sent it 
me back again and said you—(sic)—gone to Ireland. Since that I 
wrote to Moody and paid him 70/. for Johnson. I told him you 
wanted your money, and if he would send me another draught I 
would get it accepted by Sir Charles Argill and remit you the 
money directly, for you wanted it. He sent me word he would sell 
his shirt but you should have it. I have heard, to my surprise, 
nothing more from him. The moment I do I will let you know. I 
told him I was ready to give up the other draught to his order. I 
beg’d he would send you the money to Cork, but he told me he 
knew nobody. In short, I am sorry that I can give you no better an 
account. 

‘You may be assur’d your draught which he gave you without 
your name in it, I will keep safe for your order. 

‘I am too weak to say more.’ 

But it is not actors only who harp on that eternal want of pence 
which vexes public men; for there lies before me a letter from 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire bravely looking forward to a time 
of retrenchment. One wonders wherein the great charm of this 
captivating woman consisted. As in the case of the Gunnings her 
portraits give no idea of actual beauty of feature; indeed, it is said 
that, before she came out, she made sure she should be a failure, and 
described herself as having a wide mouth, a snub nose, and red hair ; 
and yet all the world were at her feet. Here is what she says: ‘ My 
dearest Therese,—I have no excuse for not writing to you but the 
uncertainty I am in till something or other is settled or begun. 

‘Mr. Heaton’s illness put us terribly back, and tho’ the Duke is 
positively resolved to a reform—indeed too necessary—it hurts him 
to set about it. 

‘ Weare alone except Bess and Lord Fred, who comes to-day ; but 
we are going to Hardwicke, and Bess and I hope we shall be there 
alone with him, when I dare say we shall get him to settle on some 
beginning ; till then, I confess, I shall have no peace. 

‘I am quite well and take a great deal of exercise, both walking 
and riding, for I find bodily fatigue is the way to rest my mind and 
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makes me sleep better than all the opiates they gave me when my 
nerves were so bad. 
‘Bless you, dear love. 


‘ Direct, Hardwicke, Nr. Mansfield.’ 


Then I came upon an unhappy letter from the elder Charles 
Matthews : 


‘If you can pick up a likeness of Lord Norbury, an engraving, 
also Lord Morgan, do, for my autographs. They have been published 
in magazines. Buy book and all—Milligan, the bookseller, will help 
you. 

‘Mr. Edwin won't comply, and has affronted me smack about it. 
Another friend gone. I would as soon be a surgeon as a manager. 
I can see what it is now—enough to make one sigh for an entire 
private station. Friendship—feeling—won’t do for this world. I 
should be sorry if it were to last long, but Sir Thomas Lawrence 
these. How anxious he was about a drawing on the 3rd Jan’: It 
is not in his coffin. 

‘I am very hoarse and unfit for work and melancholy. If you 
wish to know what I think and believe, read Moore’s Byron ; I agree 
with all Byron says.’ 


This letter of Charles Matthews’s reminds one of the story of the 
doctor’s advising a well-known comedian to rouse himself and go to 
the theatre and laugh at Quin. ‘I am Quin,’ he said in a melancholy 
voice. 

Then there are letters which I have never seen published of 
Charlotte Bronté’s and one from Elizabeth Barrett Browning to 
Gallenga, and an old-world epistle from Miss Maria Edgeworth to 
Lady Charleville. 

From Charlotte Bronté: ‘It is with extreme sorrow that I have to 
inform you of the death of my poor father. He died ata ripe age, full 
of ailments but surrounded by his daughters. The bereavement has 
so upset me that I am for the time incapable of pursuing my literary 
avocation. The pen has no charm, and the thing you speak of lies for 
the nonce neglected—to be resumed, I trust, in the future, with better 
heart. My brother was not present at father’s death—I believe he 
is in Guernsey. The less I say of him the easier will be my heart. 

‘Dear friend, it would be a source of consolation to me if you 
could call and spend a few hours with me. I desire to consult you 
about some technicalities in the publishing and printing details of 
my forthcoming book; and if you would give me a little of the 
benefit of your ripe judgment of their sense, I am sure I should be 
the better for it—besides saving considerably in a pecuniary point of 
view.’ 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning to M. Gallenga: ‘They write to 

Vor, XLVI—No, 269 G 
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me from Florence that a pamphlet of M. Savagnole’s has been sent 
to the English Consul’s for me for safety (notwithstanding which 
precaution it has not arrived). The pamphlet seems to have had a 
wide publicity in Tuscany, and the desire is that you should consent 
to translate it into English. Will you signify by a simple “yes” 
or “no” whether you are inclined to undertake this, which must 
otherwise fall into other hands, at once ? 

‘The patriots in Tuscany are absolutely agreed upon waiting the 
results of the situation without crossing the idea of the Independence 
of Italy by any opinions upon internal government. Such unity, it 
is said, among persons of every variety of view—republican, constitu- 
tional, &c.—was never before known in Italy. I had used your 
suggestion, an:i this is the reply, and I confess to you that I consider 
it adequate. 

‘May God help Italy !’ 

From Miss Maria Edgeworth to Lady Charleville: ‘Are you 
disengaged this eve®- and would you like that my sister, Wilson 
and I should do ourselves the pleasure of coming to your tea- 
table, or to your tea without table or tablecloth? Fashion apart, I 
may own I have no fancy for the tablecloth. I do not see that it 
improves conversation or comfort in any way, but I think your 
conversation would carry off the tablecloth, if it be your fashion.’ 

Here are some lines from Luttrell’s pen on the Regent’s illness, 
and a skit on waltzing by R. B. Sheridan: 


Sad news! The Prince is taken ill— 

All will depend on Halford’s skill. 

‘ Tell Sir Ben,’ ' says the physician : 

‘ How comes he in this low condition ? ’ 

When Bloomfield ventured to announce 

A small excess of cherry bounce, 

The Regent, hearing what was said, 

Raised from the couch his aching head 

And cried in accents weak and low, 

‘ Curagoa—curacoa—cure us, O doctor, cure us O!’ 


ON WALTZING, 1807 
While arts improve in this aspiring age, 
Peers mount the coach box, heroes tread the stage, 
And waltzing females with unblushing face 
Disdain to dance but in a man’s embrace. 
All arts improve, but modesty is dead, 
And truth and virtue with our bullion fled, 


An amusing little quatrain by Horace Smith, and a breezy flowing 
little almanack illustrative of our English climate by Lady Morley, 
and I must shut up this fascinating book. 


1 First Lord Bloomfield, H.R.H.’s personal attendant. 
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By Horace Smith, one of the Authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses’ 
‘Let this plain truth those ingrates strike 
Who still, tho’ bless’d, new blessings crave— 
That we may all have what we like 
Simply by liking what we have.’ 


By Lady Morley 


January . ‘ - snowy | July . : . croppy 


February . ; - flowy | August e ° . hoppy 


March , : - blowy | September . ; - poppy 
April . ; ° . showery | October : ; . wheezy 
May . ‘ ° . flowery | November . ; sneezy 
June. ‘ ‘ . bowery | December . . . freezy 


I can wait no longer. So, after having indulged in a kind of 
armchair communion with the past for an hour, I tried to shake 
myself into unison with the throbbing, thrusting, tearing crowd of 
fashion in the streets; but I found it difficult, even in old Tyburn 
Road, now called Oxford Street, whose very name suggested ancient 
English history—for it and all the streets around seem to have derived 
their names from the family of Veres and Harleys, Earls of Oxford— 
I could not have believed how extensive this derivation was till I 
discovered that in 1713 Edward Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Baron 
Wigmore married Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holles. Their only 
daughter and heiress, Lady Margaret, married William Duke of 
Portland ; so from these families were christened in the neighbour- 
hood, Vere, Oxford, Harley, Mortimer, Welbeck, Wigmore, Henrietta, 
Cavendish, Holles, Margaret, Bentinck, Bulstrode, and Wimpole 
Streets, and Cavendish Square and Portland Place; Wimpole having 
been sold by Lord Oxford to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, while 
Bulstrode was one of the seats of the Portland family which passed 
into the family of the Duke of Somerset. 

In the practical hurry of the present, however, all this grows 
difficult to realise and appreciate. 

We are snobs every one of us, but we have little time to do 
homage to the ghosts of the great. 


ALGERNON WEST. 
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THE TEETH OF THE SCHOOLBOY 


PREHENSION plays a far less important part in the process of nutrition, 
so far as civilised man is concerned, than does digestion with its 
indispensable antecedents, ingestion and mastication ; while perfect 
nutrition not only conditions success in life—material and mental 
no less than physical—but even life itself. And yet if it were for a 
moment believed that the hands and feet of nearly all children were, 
with ever-increasing frequency, attacked by perfectly preventable 
diseases that lead inevitably, when not checked at an early stage, to 
mortification and the necessary amputation, one by one, of all the 
fingers and toes—though the latter are no longer used even for pre- 
hension—very little persuasion would be needed to induce parents, 
schoolmasters, and the public authorities to insist on a periodical 
examination of the hands and feet of school children, to watch for the 
first premonitions of such disease, and to compel, by legislation if 
necessary, the early and effectual treatment of each case as soon as 
its first symptoms showed themselves. If it could further be shown 
that the diseased fingers and toes formed, before their loss, a vehicle 
for the unremitting transmission of thousands of various micro- 
organisms (pathogenic and otherwise) into the lungs, the blood, and 
even sometimes the brain, as well as into the stomach and bowels, 
there is hardly a limit to the precautions that it would be thought 
necessary to insist upon. 

All that has been said of this hypothetical finger-and-toe disease 
agrees, in nearly every particular, with the facts in regard to dental 
caries; and since the twenty teeth normally present in the mouths of 
children and young persons are indispensable for the digestion of 
food, and therefore to the nutrition and development of the growing 
organism, the case for their most scrupulous preservation from the 
ravages of disease might almost be considered as even more fully 
made out than that for the protection of the fingers and toes from 
amputation. 

A rapid tendency to decay, hitherto unknown in extent, is taking 
place in the teeth of the children and youth of the present generation. 
That the disease is assuming alarming proportions is painfully 
evident ; and, but for the ignorance prevailing as to the important 
role played by the teeth, it would be no less evident that, if unchecked, 
it must result disastrously to thousands. It strikes at the very 
foundation of health by impairing and impeding digestion. To 
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preserve the teeth of our children, therefore, is to preserve their 
health ; to contribute to the development of their constitutions ; to 
save them from dyspepsia and other diseases induced by the mal- 
operation of the digestive organs ; and, in short, to prolong their lives. 

Caries, the disease to which the teeth are so liable, is perfectly 
preventable and fairly curable; while in its advanced stage it causes 
agonising local pain, general nervous disturbance, and, ultimately, 
the necessity for tooth extraction. The consequent loss of teeth 
endangers, in growing persons, the normal development of the 
jaw ; while, by reducing the masticating surface, it injures digestion 
and otherwise interferes with nutrition. ‘Sometimes, moreover, as 
will be seen later on, the presence of carious teeth in the mouth is 
the cause of many general, as well as local, diseases. 

As I shall be able to show in the course of this article, hardly 
any adequate measures are, at present, taken to check the spread of 
dental caries in children and young "persons attending schools and 
colleges. Indeed, so profound is the ignorance of the majority of 
parents with regard to the necessities of the case, and so supine 
are those of the authorities who might be expected to have some 
adequate knowledge, that this disease is consciously allowed to run 
its course. So that even where school dentists are employed, they 
are generally occupied in finishing the work of destruction; and, 
although, of recent years, some attempt has been made at conservation 
and cure, there is hardly any systematic attempt at the employment 
of truly preventive measures. 

Professor W. D. Miller,' of the University of Berlin, in his 
work on Micro-organisms of the ‘Oral Cavity, has shown that 
wellnigh innumerable different kinds of bacteria (pathogenic and 
otherwise) are to be found in even a fairly well cared for mouth ; 
while the number of these in a mouth that is not constantly cared 
for, and that is subject to dental caries, is simply enormous. Among 
these might be found the germs of a vast majority of the diseases 
fatal to mankind; and that they do not always cause the infec- 
tion they are capable of producing is only due to various influences 
that counteract their normal growth, multiplication and activity, or 
to the fact that they have not yet gained ingress into that part of 
the system where their activities can have full play. The unchecked 
development of caries breaking down some tissues that have served 
as outworks checking their progress ; the performance of some dental 
operations, such as tooth extraction, without proper aseptic pre- 
cautions, is enough to give full play to their deadly activity. In 
this work, published so far back as 1889, Miller gives a list of fatal 
cases of infection arising in the oral cavity and leading to meningitis, 
pyiimia, numerous diseases of the stomach and the lungs. 


' Die Mikroorganismen der Mundhihle &c., von W. D. Miller, Dr. Med. et Phil., 
Professor am Zahniirztlichen Institut der Universitit Berlin, Leipzig 1889. 
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In an article published in The Dentist of the 5th of January, by 
Dr. C. Aaron (who gives a clear and summarised account of facts 
long known to the more scientific dentists abroad and a few at home), 
it is shown that persons with dental caries are never healthy. The 
environment is conducive to the production and maintenance of the 
bacteria, and germs which are lodged in the stomach may often be 
traced back to the carious teeth. Some of the germs may become 
incorporated with the food which has been masticated, enter the 
stomach, and find in it a medium for development, rapidly multiply, 
and become a source of trouble. 

Patients with caries necessarily have bad habits of mastication, a 
most important factor in the production of stomach disease. Food 
that passes into the stomach before it is ground up remains there as 
a foreign body, likely to irritate the gastric walls, and supply a basis 
for the culture of micro-organisms, the toxin of which may become 
the cause of certain pathological conditions. Bacteria, which swarm 
in decayed teeth, pass with the food into the stomach, and set up 
chronic gastritis.” 

Now all the direct and indirect evils arising from dental caries 
are distinctly preventable. Not only can the disease itself in most 
cases be prevented by care of the teeth and something more than 
ordinary cleanliness, but even when it arises, not only can it be 
cured, but the affected teeth can, by simple timely treatment, be 
rendered serviceable ; so that extraction of the teeth ought to be, 
at least, almost as rare as the amputation of limbs. 

If all this is true of the teeth generally, it applies with increased 
force to the teeth of children. The milk-teeth, which should serve 
for the preparation of food before the permanent teeth appear—that 
is, until about the eleventh year—have most important functions to 
perform ; so that it is, as Professor Miller points out,’ a curious fact 
that so little weight should be attached to their care and preserva- 
tion, ‘since in the early years of childhood the body is in a much 
higher degree susceptible to the reaction of external influences than 
is the case with the adults, and an imperfect hygienic condition is 
calculated to induce very injurious and lasting disturbances of 
function, special care of the organs of mastication would seem to be 
indicated in just those early years. Adults not only are better able 
than children to chew with an imperfect masticating apparatus, but 
also their digestive organs are better able to cope with imperfectly 
chewed food than are those of children. The temporary or milk 
teeth are very liable to caries, partly because they are of softened 

2 Since this article was written, the subject of the ‘ Relation between Infective 
Dental Diseases and General Diseases’ has been fully and scientifically treated by 
Mr. Hunter in a paper read before the Odontological Society of Great Britain on the 
6th of February. Mr. Hunter cited a case of supposed cancer of the stomach due to 
infection from a carious tooth. See The Dentist, the 9th and 23rd of February, 


and the 7ransactions of the Odont. Soc., vol. xxxi. No. 4 (March). 
* Lehrbuch der conservirenden Zahnheilkunde, Leipzig 1898. 
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structure and less capable of resistance, and partly also because of 
the imperfect cleaning of the teeth during early childhood.’ When 
the milk-teeth are allowed to decay, this has a decidedly injurious 
influence on the development of the permanent teeth; while the 
premature extraction of the milk-teeth not only interferes with 
mastication, and therefore with digestion and the general health, but 
is also often the cause of irregularities in the position of the per- 
manent teeth when they come. ‘ It is therefore,’ says Miller, ‘ the duty 
of parents, as well as of the dentist, to take care that the temporary 
denture is kept in a perfectly healthy state, and capable of fulfilling 
its functions in a normal manner until the time when it is replaced 
by the permanent teeth. The treatment of the milk-teeth consists 
in systematic care of them beginning in the third year by the parents 
or the children themselves, and assisted by the dentist the moment 
the first signs of caries make their appearance.’ The teeth should be 
brushed twice a day and cleaned on all sides, and the moment caries 
shows itself they should be touched with nitrate of silver to arrest the 
progress of the decay, or filled, after careful removal of all softened 
dentine, and a careful and very thorough sterilisation of the cavity. 

It is only within quite recent years that any systematic attempt 
has been made to even inquire into the dental condition of school 
children, let alone to institute proper measures for the conservative 
treatment of their dentures. 

This is more remarkable since the entry to many professions and 
callings is absolutely barred by a defective condition of the teeth. No 
one can enter the navy unless his teeth are in good order, and the loss 
or decay of ten teeth is considered a disqualification. In regard to 
admission into the military and civil services, there are also regulations 
of a like kind, and only the other day Mr. Wyndham, speaking in the 
House of Commons, called attention to the large number of rejections 
of recruits on account of dental defects ; while, since health, energy, 
and physical development depend upon nutrition during the years of 
growth, and this, in turn, on the condition of the teeth, it is obvious 
that all whose teeth are neglected in childhood are severely handi- 
capped in the struggle for existence. 

Mr. John O’Duffy, of Dublin, Messrs. Fisher, Gaddes, Cunning- 
ham, and Sydney Spokes, may be regarded as the pioneers of reform 
in regard to the dental care of the youth of this country. As far 
back as 1879 Mr. O’Duffy wrote a pamphlet on Dentists and 
Dentistry im Schools and Colleges, in which he says :-— 

That the disease is assuming alarming proportions is painfully evident, which, 
if unchecked, must result disastrously to thousands, It strikes at the very foun- 
dation of health by impairing and impeding digestion. To preserve the teeth of 
our children, therefore, is to preserve their health; to contribute to the develop- 
ment of their constitutions; to save them from dyspepsia and other diseases 


induced by the maloperation of the digestive organs; and, in short, to prolong 
their lives. 
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The immediate object of the brochure in question was ‘an endeavour 
to put an end to the barbarous and indiscriminate system of tooth- 
drawing then prevailing.’ 

Mr. O’Duffy was followed by Mr. Fisher, of Dundee, in a paper 
entitled ‘Compulsory Attention to the Teeth of School Children in 
Connection with the Army and Navy.’ A few years ago a school 
committee was appointed by the British Dental Association to 
acquire more knowledge of the condition of children’s teeth at 
various ages. The aim of this committee was to acquire facts from 
which it would be possible to show the disabilities under which 
children frequently suffered in their growth and development, and 
the important bearing which this condition had upon the future 
health of the individual. The children of a large number of parochial, 
industrial, and other schools were examined, but up to the present 
time there are no returns from the ordinary Board Schools. Over 
10,000 mouths were examined, and the condition of each tooth was 
marked upon a chart. From the facts collected it appears that the 
figures show that less than fifteen per cent. of such boys and girls of 
an average age of twelve years did not require some treatment for 
decayed teeth. The very large majority, therefore, of over eighty- 
five per cent. demanded skilled attention. The inquiry helped, inci- 
dentally, to call the attention of the authorities to the unsatisfactory 
state of things proved to exist. Mr. Denison Pedley, who has written 
useful books on the teeth of children,t and Mr. Sydney Spokes 
applied some years ago to the Board of Management for the Central 
London School District for permission to examine the children under 
their charge. The request was granted conditionally on a report 
being supplied. ‘ At that time,’ says Mr. Sydney Spokes, ‘although 
no doubt there were dentists already appointed to some schools, very 
little was done beside extractions.’ It was then found that there 
were over 12,000 permanent teeth which could be saved by conserva- 
tive treatment. The report contained an earnest recommendation 
not to wait ‘until a child suffers pain, and thus draws attention to a 
decayed tooth, but to undertake treatment while it can be carried out 
with little pain to the patient, and with the prospect of preserving 
the organs of mastication.’ From the figures in the report it was 
further shown that 766 children had between them 3,357 unsound 
teeth, 1,222 of which were permanent teeth requiring filling. The 
Board, who had ignored the recommendations made a few years ago 
by their medical officers, decided on this report to appoint a dental 
surgeon, and Mr. Sydney Spokes was appointed to that position, 
arranging to give five hours every Saturday to its duties. ‘In the 


‘ The Diseases of Children’s Teeth, their Prevention and Treatment, by Mr. 
R. Denison Pedley, M.R.C.S., 8.D.8. England, F.R.C.S. Edinburgh, Dental Surgeon to 
the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. London 1895. See also The Hygiene of the 
Mouth, by the same author, 1899. 
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course of five years,’ he says, ‘ I managed to get the following results : 
‘5812 inspections of mouths with charts; 2621 extraction of 
temporary teeth or their remains; 80 stoppings of temporary teeth ; 
519 extractions of permanent teeth ; 1,405 stoppings of permanent 
teeth ; 269 cases of scaling and 46 regulation cases.’ 

In October 1893 he published a paper on Dentistry in District 
Schools. Within the past few years many similar school appoint- 
ments have been made, and the Local Government Board have now 
issued a list of suggested rules for Boards of Guardians to adopt, of 
which the following is the text :— 


STATEMENT OF CONDITIONS RECOMMENDED FOR ADOPTION BY BOARDS OF 
GUARDIANS, OR OF MANAGEMENT, IN REGARD TO THE APPOINTMENT OF 
DENTAL OFFICERS 


(1) The officer appointed should be required :— 

To attend at the school or other appointed place according to his agreement 
with the guardians or managers. 

To inspect the teeth of all children admitted since his last visit. 

From time to time, according to his agreement, to inspect the teeth of all the 
children in the school or workhouse as the case may be. 

To attend duly and punctually at each visit upon each child requiring dental 
treatment, and upon any child who may be brought to him for treatment 
in the intervals of such visits. 

To keep a record of his work, and to report the same to the guardians or 
managers, ina book to be provided by them for the purpose, under the 
following heads :— 

Date. 
Number of children inspected. 
temporary teeth extracted, 
permanent ,, ” 
teeth filled. 
scalings. 
other operations performed. 
Any matters which the dental officer may deem necessary or 
desirable to bring to the notice of the guardians. 

This book should ordinarily be kept at the school or workhouse, and should be 
laid before the guardians or managers by the clerk at each meeting, and should be 
produced to the Inspectors of the Local Government Board when required. 

(2) The dental officer must be duly registered in accordance with the Statutes 
in that behalf (41 & 42 Vict. c. 33, 1878, and 49 & 50 Vict. c. 48, 1886), or ifnot 
so registered, by reason of any medical or surgical qualification exempting him 
from the obligation of registration as a dentist, the officer appointed shall produce 
satisfactory evidence that he holds a license in dental surgery from either of the 
following :— 

The Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
” 2 8 Edinburgh, 
” ” ” Ireland, 
The Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
or other approved authority. 

(3) The guardians or managers may pay a dental officer either by 

(a) an inclusive salary, or 

(6) partly by salary, and partly by fees on a fixed scale for specified operations, 

provided that all payments for extractions shall be included in the salary 

assigned to the officer and shall not be made by fee. 
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(4) If the dental officer attends at the school or workhouse, it would be neces- 
sary that the guardians or managers should provide for his use a suitably equipped 
surgery, including a dental chair and a dental engine, and such other apparatus as 
may be necessary. It is desirable that they should also provide the requisite 
materials for fillings, and such special appliances as may be needed for mechanical 
treatment. 

Local Government Board. 
July 1897. 


To what extent these recommendations have been put in practice 
I am unable to say exactly, and on inquiry at the offices of the Local 
Government Board the other day I find that they are unable to give 
me the necessary information. But I bave noted with much satis- 
faction that in some provincial towns, at any rate, school dentists 
have been appointed by the Boards of Guardians within the past few 
months, and in others the matter is still under consideration. The 
srighton Board of Guardians, for instance, where the appointment 
of a dentist has long been strenuously advocated by Dr. Ross, the 
medical officer of the school, has at last appointed a fully qualified 
dentist to examine the children periodically and to carry out any 
necessary treatment. It has also been proposed to appoint dentists 
to inspect the teeth of children within the jurisdiction of the 
London School Board. 

In Mr. Denison Pedley’s book on the care of children’s teeth, 
published in October 1895, some interesting figures are given in a 
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table ‘drawn up that the reader may see at a glance the relative 
frequency of dental disease at various stages.’ The dental condition 
of 3,800 boys and girls, whose ages ranged from three to sixteen, is 
recorded. In the second column the number of children at a definite 
age is mentioned. 

Temporary teeth—There were 3,187 temporary teeth which 
required filling among 1,786 children whose ages varied from three 
to ten years, deducting from the number of children those whose 
dentitions were ‘ sound,’ that is, whose teeth were free from caries-— 
namely, 326—-vide last column, 1,460 had 3,187 saveable teeth. The 
number of teeth requiring extraction was 2,491, either being too 
carious to save or unduly retained beyond the normal period. 

Permanent teeth.—3,511 permanent teeth required filling, and 
1,506 were so carious as to require extraction. Between the ages of 
six and twelve there were 2,178 teeth which required filling, and 
these were for the most part six-year or first permanent molars. 

Out of 3,800 children’s mouths inspected, there were only 828 
in which neither fillings nor extractions were required. The children 
belonged to the poorer classes. The schools were situated at 
Southall, Hanwell, Sutton, and Feltham, and the inmates lived 
under healthy conditions and were under medical supervision. 

According to the Report of the Army Medical Department for 
1890, 55,673 recruits were examined, 21,712 were considered unfit 
for service, 506 of these on account of loss and decay of teeth. 

458 girls from parochial schools of the Metropolis alone entered 
domestic service in one year: five-sixths of these had never known 
the use of a tooth-brush. The earliest appearance of caries should 
be noted, and its progress prevented by a regular system of inspection 
and prompt treatment, it being a matter of urgency that all the 
organs of digestion should be kept in a state of functional integrity. 

‘In going through my notes,’ says Dr. Horace Savory, resident 
Medical Officer at Haileybury, ‘I find that during the six years 1892-97 
inclusive, I found it necessary to admit thirty-six boys as in-patients 
to our hospital, suffering from alveolar abscess, periodontitis, dental 
neuralgia from caries, and other dental troubles. Thereby 201 days 
of school-work were lost to them; but this takes no account of the 
large number of boys who lost time from toothache, but were not 
sufficiently ill to demand in-patient treatment. Quite a large 
number of boys have had their examinations interfered with by 
dental troubles, and a recent case of failure in the Woolwich 
competitive I firmly believe was caused by a fortnight of dental 
neuralgia. There are numerous schoolboy ailments which are 
traceable to defective teeth—for example, some cases of indigestion, 
gastric catarrh, diarrhoea, adenitis, neuralgia, sapremia, &c. Among 
others I was particularly struck by one case, which I honestly believe 
was all due to the constant swallowing of small quantities of pus 
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form two carious and abscessed molars. The patient was a sallow, 
unhealthy-looking lad, with foul breath, coated tongue, tympanitic 
and gurgling abdomen, constantly suffering from diarrhea, with 
some elevation of temperature. There was no evidence of organic 
mischief except the alveolar abscesses, but a London physician 
thought he had a form of typhoid, and considered him too ill for 
extractions under an anesthetic, and did not think he would live 
long. His condition continued for some months, but subsided 
rapidly after the molars were extracted, and the patient has been in 
good health ever since. I am sure that the public-school period 
from thirteen to nineteen is a most important one in the life history 
of the teeth, and regular treatment then has not only its immediate 
good results, but is most educational to the schoolboy patient in 
calling attention to the importance of his dental organs.’ 

Notwithstanding all that has been accomplished and that is in 
progress with regard to care for children’s teeth during school age, the 
matter is so important that it is high time the facts and the need for 
more energetic and systematic measures were made widely known to 
the public. It has been shown that physical, and even mental, health 
depends in a large measure on the preservation of the teeth in a con- 
dition fit to perform their important function of mastication; that 
diseased teeth are a source of danger from infection ; that unless the 
temporary teeth are cared for continuously, consistently and effectively, 
from two years old to far on into years of adolescence, not only will the 
permanent teeth be exposed to chances of disease on their eruption, but 
also the formation of the jawand its proper development may be injured, 
with serious consequences both to appearance and to health. But it has 
also been shown that studies are interfered with and the future pro- 
spects of our youth in many professions and callings are materially 
obstructed if, during school years, the teeth be neglected. There is 
yet another point to be touched upon. The nervous system is very 
materially affected by the condition of the teeth; and many of the 
so-called moral qualities must be impaired in those whose early years 
have been made miserable by headache and dyspepsia and constant 
pain, and that of a kind which affects the nervous system generally; 
causing irritability and disturbing sleep, as well as interrupting 
habits of study and calm thought. 

The practical results of all this should not be far to seek. It is 
incumbent upon members of the dental profession to give the widest 
possible publicity to the results of their inquiries into the present 
condition of affairs, and to point out in what ways they think 
matters may be improved. It is the duty of parents and of the heads 
of schools and of all who have the care of the young to provide for 
the regular inspection, and, where necessary, the treatment, of 
children’s teeth, no less than they provide for their children’s food 
and clothing. It is really absurd to provide food for our children 
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without taking care that they shall be able to properly assimilate it, 
which is impossible if the organs of mastication are allowed to fall 
into decay ; and it seems scarcely less absurd to provide mental 
training without, at the same time, preventing, so far as may be, 
physical disabilities from making study irksome and robbing educa- 
tion of half its fruits. 

With regard to the kind of dental treatment that should be given, 
it seems still necessary to point out, both to dentists and to the 
public, that teeth-drawing is not dentistry, and that the supply of 
artificial dentures should no more be regarded as the chief aim of 
dentistry than the supplying of wooden legs is looked upon as the ideal 
of surgery. Indeed, the extraction of teeth that could, by means of 
reasonable precautions, have been saved ought to be regarded as 
malpractice on the part of the dental surgeon who performs the opera- 
tion, and ought to be punishable by law, just as much as would be the 
amputation of a limb in like circumstances. 

E. COoL.ins, 
Editor of * The Dentist. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE OUTLOOK AT OTTAWA. 


A FEW years ago it seemed that a sharp dividing line might be drawn 
between the two political parties in Canada, and that the electors 
would group themselves naturally round the banners of Free Trade 
or Protection. In 1893, before a great gathering of his followers, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier said : 

I submit to you that the system of Protection which is maintained by the 
Government—that is to say, of levying tribute upon the people, not for the legiti- 
mate expenses of the Government, but for a private and privileged class—should 
be condemned without qualification. Let it be well understood that from this 
moment we have a distinct issue with the party in power. Their ideal is Protec- 
tion, our ideal is Free Trade. Their immediate object is Protection, ours a tariff for 


revenue only, 


When Sir Wilfrid Laurier took office he brought with him the 
traditions of a party which had always sought the freest and 
friendliest trade relations with the people of the United States. The 
ideal of the Canadian Liberals might be Free Trade as it exists in 
England, but it was understood that in practice their anticipations 
fell far short of that, and that they would be well content with an 
instalment which should give them freedom of trade all over the 
North American continent. Unrestricted reciprocity with the United 
States was avowedly the aim of many of the foremost men in the 
party. Sir Richard Cartwright, now Minister of Trade, said in 1895 : 
‘Free Trade with the United States is vastly more valuable to Canada 
than Free Trade with all the rest of the world with the United States 
left out.’ When it was pointed out that a system of unrestricted 
commercial intercourse with the United States must necessarily 
involve a policy of discrimination against Great Britain, it was 
intimated that the Liberal party was ready to acquiesce, as in an evil 
incidental to the good of Canada. 

It is hard to realise the many changes wrought by the few years, 
and yet it is necessary to do so if we are to do full justice to the men 
who to-day are ruling the Dominion with such resplendent success. 
That the ideal of Free Trade is still worshipped from afar is perhaps 
not surprising. It is one of the worst evils of Protection that it 
strikes roots which cannot at once be torn up without the appearance 
of cruelty and injustice. Interests which have been fostered and 
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encouraged by the direct action of the State cannot be sacrificed in a 
moment without suffering, and, in view of the large expenditure upon 
public works vital to the welfare of the trade of Canada which has 
been undertaken by Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government, it is not 
wonderful that the revision of the tariff lists has been approached 
with great caution. Still, the party in power are entitled to claim 
that in fixing the duties they have thought more of revenue than of 
protection, and have already effected a saving in the taxation of the 
people through the customs by a sum which is estimated for the 
current year at three million dollars. 

The question of reciprocity with the United States no longer 
stands where it did. It has been profoundly affected by a shifting of 
both economical and political conditions. It may be said to be at 
once less desirable and less possible. The Liberal party when they 
assumed the responsibilities of office saw an industrial revolution 
working itself out before their eyes, and have had to adjust their 
attitude accordingly. A few years ago it seemed that no market in 
the world, nor all the markets of all the world put together, could 
compensate Canada for the loss of trade facilities with the United 
States. The seventy millions of people spread out over a frontier of 
3,000 miles, and separated only by an imaginary line, seemed to - 
represent for Canadians not so much a natural as a necessary market. 
The great cities of the Union were the only possible outlet for 
the perishable or heavy products of the fields and forests of the 
Dominion. The extraordinary development which has recently taken 
place in the cold storage system, and new facilities of transport, 
have suddenly opened up a whole vista of new possibilities for 
Canadian products in the markets of the Old World. The American 
market, while it continues to be desirable, has ceased to be indis- 
pensable. Then, too, side by side with this economic revolution there 
have been political changes which have made any commercial 
arrangement with the United States one of exceeding difficulty. It 
was the lot of the Liberal party to come to power when the star of 
Mr. Dingley was in the ascendant, and that of itself involved a re- 
consideration of their position. If the Government of the United 
States had years ago adopted a more generous and conciliatory 
policy towards her weaker neighbour, and had encouraged unrestricted 
trade between the two countries, it is possible and even probable 
that Canada would have come to look upon the American market as 
essential to her prosperity. Perhaps nothing but actual experience 
would have convinced the people of the Dominion that they were 
strong enough to stand alone. Successive American Governments 
have preferred another policy, and have sought, in accordance with 
strict Protectionist theories, to harass and hamper Canadian trade in 
every possible way. That policy might have resulted in so worrying 
and coercing a community of six millions that they would have been 
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ready to welcome a political union with one of seventy millions as 
the price of commercial prosperity. That was a possible issue, but 
it was not what happened. The hostile legislation of which their 
trade has been the object has simply fired the spirit of Canada and 
made her people a nation. She has seen a Chinese wall of exclusion 
built up against her along a frontier of more than 3,000 miles, and 
the markets of her great neighbour denied her; but her spirit has 
risen, and her heart has hardened within her, and she has set herself 
to find new openings for her industrial activity. Canada to-day has 
made the memorable discovery that she is dependent on none, and 
rejoices with a new joy in the knowledge of her freedom and strength. 
At the outset Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Government was met by a tariff 
which penalised the importation of almost every kind of Canadian 
produce except the few articles which the necessities of certain 
American manufacturers required should remain on the free list. 
Except in the case of logs, ice, pulp-wood, turnips, and a few other 
things, the wall of exclusion was built higher than ever. The old 
policy of the Liberal party was made impossible, and they saw the 
door slammed in their faces. Evidently Free Trade was not to come 
that way ; and so without a moment’s hesitation Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and his colleagues turned their eyes over seas, and resolved to call in 
the Old World to redress the balance of the New. The temper of 
Canada made everything else easy, and in quick succession a com- 
mercial preference was given to Great Britain, the treaties with 
Germany and Belgium were denounced, Imperial Penny Postage was 
established, and negotiations opened for the laying of a British cable 
upon the floor of the Pacific. 

Frustrated in their desire to throw open to the people of Canada 
the markets of their only neighbours, the Liberal statesmen have 
strained every nerve at once to develop the national industries and 
to encourage commerce with Great Britain. How well they have 
succeeded may be seen at a glance by comparing the volume of the 
foreign trade, per head of the population, in the Dominion and in 
the United States respectively. The total foreign trade of the 
American Republic, exclusive of coin and bullion, amounts to 24°66 
dollars per head, while the corresponding figures for Canada come to 
no less than 56°29 dollars. It need hardly be pointed out that, with 
their greater diversity of soil and climate and greater variety of 
products, the States of the American Union are far less dependent 
on foreign trade than Canada is; but, when all allowance is made, 
these figures are a splendid testimony to the energy with which the 
people of the Dominion have sought abroad markets which are denied 
them on their own continent. 

If the work of a Government is to be judged by results, the long 
series of successes which the by-elections have given to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier have been well deserved, The record of prosperity runs all 
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along the line. The volume of the foreign trade of Canada, which 
between the years 1878 and 1896 increased by 57,660,993 dollars, in 
the two years from 1896 to 1898 has increased by 66,362,022 dollars. 
So that in the last two years the trade of Canada under the present 
administration has shown a larger increase by 8,701,029 dollars than 
in the whole eighteen years in which their political opponents were in 
power. Even this does not tell the full tale, for it is estimated that 
the close of the current financial year will see an addition to the total 
volume of the foreign trade of the country since 1896 of not less than 
80,000,000 dollars. The old story of deficit after deficit has become 
ancient history now, and in spite of less taxation the Government was 
able last year to declare a surplus of 1,722,000 dollars, and there is 
reason to believe that the current year will show a surplus of over 
3,000,000 dollars. To these evidences of successful administration 
must be added another of a still more gratifying kind. The weak spot 
in the armour of Canada is the slow rate at which the population 
increases. The census of 1891 showed that the previous ten years had 
added only half a million to the numbers of the people. There is 
reason to believe the tide has turned at last, and that many of the 
French Canadians who had migrated to the manufacturing centres 
in the New England States are now finding their way back to 
Canada, and that many American families are going out to settle in 
the North-West. Apart from the large emigration which has been 
attracted from all countries to the mines of British Columbia and of 
the Yukon, the returns of sales of land to actual settlers by the agents 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway show a large increase. The home- 
steads taken up from Government lands in Manitoba and the North- 
West were 4,848 in 1898, as against 2,406 in the previous year. It 
is interesting also to note that while the number of emigrants from 
the British Isles to all other countries decreased last year by from 
1 to 10 per cent., the number who went to Canada increased by 20 
per cent. This new trend of emigration towards Canada must be 
attributed in part to the attention which has been drawn to that 
country in consequence of the policy of the Preferential Tariff. 

It is significant of the advantages which its geographical position 
gives to the American Republic in its commercial intercourse with 
Canada that last year, in spite of the preferential tariff in favour of 
England, no less than 724 per cent. of the imports of the Dominion 
came from the United States. Of the rest 17°10 per cent. came 
from Great Britain, and some 10 per cent. from other countries. 
On the other hand, the Dingley tariff has so killed Canadian exports 
to the States that, in spite of the thousands of miles of frontier along 
which international commerce means only transport from one home- 
stead to another, the United States took only 28 per cent. of the 
exported produce of Canada, as compared with 66 per cent. sent 
across the Atlantic to Great Britain and 6 per cent. to the rest of 
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the world. In fact, while seventy-five million Americans spent only 
35,460,000 dollars in buying Canadian goods, the six million Canadians 
expended 86,587,000 dollars in buying goods from the United 
States. Much disappointment has been expressed that during the 
last six months of 1898 the goods taken by Canada from England, 
in spite of the new tariff, increased only by 6 per cent. It must be 
remembered, however, that previously there had been no increase at 
all, but, on the contrary, a serious falling-off year after year. That 
tendency to decline has at once been arrested and reversed, and it is 
calculated that at the close of the present financial year, when the 
full preferential tariff will have been in force for eleven months, the 
imports from Great Britain will show an increase of about 3,000,000 
dollars. It has been suggested both here and in Canada that 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has won popularity in this country by a sort of 
false pretence, and that he, in fact, took away with one hand what 
he gave with the other. Under the new tariff when a broker goes 
to the customs house with two invoices for goods, of equal value, 
one set from Germany or America and the other from England, the 
collector makes his entry according to the general scale, but in the case 
of the goods from England he takes his pen and writes under the 
total ‘less 25 per cent.’ Thus if the duty on each set of goods 
is 1000 dollars, the American merchant has to pay that amount down ; 
but his British rival, passing goods into the country of precisely the 
same value, has to pay only 750 dollars. That is an advantage which 
will take a good deal of explaining away. But it is said that in 
anticipation of his preferential tariff Sir Wilfrid took care to neutralise 
its benefits by lowering the duties on things chiefly imported from 
the States and raising them on goods which come from England. 
It is true that, in the interests of the Canadian consumer and as an 
approach towards freer trade, certain articles, such as corn, binder- 
twine and barbed wire, were placed on the free list ; but, speaking 
generally, whenever a duty was reduced there was a gain under the 
new tariff to the British exporter at the expense of all his rivals. 
Among the articles upon which the duties were reduced were coal, 
coal-oil, and iron. Under the old tariff scrap iron was charged at 
the rate of 4 dollars a ton, thus duty was reduced to one dollar. 
Now see how the change worked as between a British and, say, an 
American rival. Under the old tariff, upon 100 tons of scrap iron 

each man would have to pay 400 dollars, but under the new system 

while the American would pay 100 dollars the Englishman would 

pay only 75 dollars. In other words, the American gains much but 

the Englishman gains more. So with the case of pigiron. Under the 

late Government the duty was 4 dollars, now it is 2.50 dollars. 

Formerly the broker would go to the customs house to pass an entry 

of 100 tons invoiced by an English merchant and a like amount 

from an American, and the duty in each case would amount to 400 
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dollars. Under the present tariff the duty would come to 250 dollars, 
but while the American has to pay that sum, the Englishman, being 
entitled under the preferential tariff to get 25 per cent. reduction, 
pays only 187.50. This is not as good as the absolute free trade 
which exists between all the forty-five States of the American Union, 
but it is an honest attempt to bring about something of the same 
sort between the component parts of the British Empire. 

During the debate upon the address at Ottawa the Opposition 
speakers made much of the new duty upon linseed oil, and instanced 
it as a choice example of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s perfidy towards 
England. Seven-eighths of the linseed oil imported into Canada 
comes from England. The Government gave the British merchant 
a 25 per cent. reduction under the preferential tariff, and at the 
same time raised the duty by 25 per cent. The admirably’ lucid 
reply of the Minister of Customs made it clear that, so far from 
having cheated the hopes of the British exporter, the new tariff did 
but strengthen and perpetuate his monopoly. The old duty was ad 
valorem and amounted to 64 cents per gallon, or about 20 per cent. 
A broker would go to the customs house with two invoices, each for 
100 dollars worth of linseed oil, one from a New York and the other 
from a London firm. The duty payable on each invoice would be 
20 dollars. Under the new tariff the New York firm would have to 
pay 25 dollars, but the London firm under the preferential tariff 
would pay only 18.75 dollars. So that the immediate effect of the 
new tariff is to discriminate against all the rivals of Britain to the 
extent of 6.25 per 100 dollars. At the same time, though the 
advantages of the preferential tariff are at once substantial and indis- 
putable, it would be merely foolish to suppose that the 25 per cent. 
allowed by the Canadian Customs House to English manufacturers 
can put them on a level with rivals who have all the advantages of 
proximity and local knowledge. The handicap of distance is modified 
for English traders by Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s tariff, but it is not 
removed. It is pleasant to note that the Canadian goodwill for 
England as shown by the preferential tariff would seem to have been 
more than reciprocated. Never before has the Dominion filled so 
large a space in the thoughts of Englishmen, and to label goods as 
Canadian has been the best of recommendations to customers at 
home. In 1892 the Canadian exports to England amounted to 
64,906,000 dollars, in 1896 they were 66,689,000 dollars, in 1897 
they rose suddenly to 77,227,000 dollars, and in 1898 to 104,998,000 
dollars. The answer to Canada’s message of goodwill was quick and 
decisive ; and while in the twenty-three years from 1873 to 1896 the 
sum spent by England in buying Canadian goods increased only by 
28,000,000 dollars, in the two years since the present Government 
came into power at Ottawa the increase has been no less than 
40,000,000 dollars. 

u 2 
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Among the incidental evils of Protection a foremost place must 
be given to the bad blood it too often breeds between peoples. 
Canada is so situated that she has only one neighbour, and that 
neighbour, not at all out of hostility, but simply out of faithfulness 
to the Protectionist idea, has blocked all the natural channels of 
traffic. Canada has suffered but survived, and now knows that she 
can stand alone. This new sense of independence has led to a 
temper which, if not aggressive, is certainly one of jealous aloofness. 
All the future relations of the Anglo-Saxon race depend largely upon 
the outcome of the Jabours of the International Commission over 
which the late Lord Herschell presided, and which it is hoped will 
resume its sittings in August. It is not of good omen for the 
successful issue of any negotiations when the men who are conducting 
it know that they risk nothing by failure. The Canadian Commis- 
sioners might go back to Ottawa for the last time with empty hands 
to-morrow, but they would certainly not be less popular, if they 
explained that they had preferred to take no treaty rather than a 
treaty which was unfair to Canada. On the other hand, from the 
nature of the case any successful issue to the labours of the Commis- 
sion must be based upon the principle of give and take, and the 
minister who accepts a compromise inevitably exposes himself to the 
cry that he has grovelled at Washington. Happily, the position of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the country is of such exceptional strength 
that he could have small temptation to subordinate the public 
interest to any considerations of party, and his whole career points 
to him as the man of all others most likely to be able to lay the 
foundations of a lasting peace and union between the sundered 
sections of the English-speaking people. 

Unfortunately the difficulties in the way of a successful treaty do 
not lie on one side of the frontier only. The obstacle on the 
American side arises from one of the anomalies which time and the 
course of events have developed in the working of the Constitution. 
The American Commissioners, however anxious to arrive at ap 
equitable conclusion, have to think all the while, not only whether 
the proposed arrangement is just, but whether it is likely to com- 
mand the approval of a majority of the Senate. Every treaty for its 
validity requires ratification by two-thirds of the Senate, but those 
who framed that part of the Constitution can hardly have anticipated 
how it would work at the end of a hundred years. Taking the 
figures of the last census, we find that ten States of the Union with a 
population of 32,106,000—half the population of the country at that 
date—are represented by only one-fifth of the Senate. In fact, their 
power in the Senate is equalled by another ten States having a 
population of only 1,857,124. Add to them another five States 
with a population of 1,875,046, and we find that fifteen States with 
a population of 3,732,170 not only outweigh the ten great States 
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which have half the people of the whole Republic, but have power 
to place an absolute veto upon any treaty. When once trade 
questions come under discussion the particularist interest of each 
State is liable to be affected, and men representing a mere fraction 
of the whole people of the Union are in a position to frustrate and 
wreck the most carefully drawn international agreement. It is most 
desirable, therefore, that such questions as those relating to the 
Atlantic and inland fisheries, the sealing industry, and Alaskan 
boundary should be left apart from discussions about trade facilities 
on either side. It would be a grievous pity, for instance, if an 
agreement about the line of the Alaskan frontier were to be put in 
jeopardy only because certain Senators objected to the terms in 
which it was proposed to allow logs to be exported from Ontario. 
And this leads to a word about the position of Great Britain at the 
Conference. For the first time in the history of our colonial rela- 
tions the Home Government is content to accept a subordinate part, 
and to the infinite contentment of Canada four Canadians and one 
Englishman face the five representatives of the United States. But 
if England is less immediately she is not less vitally interested than 
either the Dominion or the Republic. There are difficulties in the 
way of a good understanding on the side of Canada, and there are 
difficulties on the side of the United States, and the reconciling 
hand of England is needed to overcome them. And in some ways 
the time is singularly opportune. If ever a friendly understanding 
with the United States is to be reached, it ought surely to be while 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his friends are in power, and never again are 
the American people so likely to deal generously with Canada as now 
in their first warm flush of surprise at finding that in the war with 
Spain their English cousins were alone in the world in wishing them 
well. 

Very much will depend upon the choice of a Commissioner to 
take the place left vacant by the death of Lord Herschell. Happily, 
if Lord Salisbury is well inspired he need not go far to seek. Lord 
Russell of Killowen—whether we regard the temperament of the man, 
or his position at home, or his reputation abroad—would seem to 
have unequalled qualifications for this difficult trust. England could 
want no stronger man to safeguard her interests, and his appointment, 
as the only English judge who is really known across the Atlantic, 
would be singularly welcome both in Canada and the United States. 
Certainly no pressure of other public duties, or undertaken work, 
ought to be allowed to stand in the way of this vital service. And 
whoever goes will carry with him the consciousness that upon 
the issue of his task, upon the success or the failure of this effort 
for a lasting peace between the English-speaking peoples, must 
depend a large part of the future happiness and welfare of mankind. 


J. G. Sngap Cox. 
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THE ENGLISH MASQUE 


‘THESE things are but toys,’ wrote Bacon in his essay on Masques 
and Triumphs; yet he did not think it beneath him, as they came 
home to the business and bosoms, and the purses, of princes and of 
queens, to consider how the toys might be made beautiful. But it 
is to be noted that while Ben Jonson regards the masque as an 
imaginative ‘solemnity,’ a ‘mirror of man’s life which ought always 
to carry a mixture of profit with it no less than delight,’ Bacon 
studies the masque solely from the external point of view, as a show 
or a spectacle. The costumes, the colours, the lights, the scenes, 
the odours, the music, the dances interest Bacon. Not one word has 
he to say of the poetry, and he dismisses the whole —" with the 
words : ‘ But enough of these toys.’ 

The distinction, however, of the English masque, that which in 
this particular province compels Renaissance Italy to yield to 
Renaissance England, is the lofty invention of its poets. Shakespeare 
in The Tempest, Beaumont and Fletcher, Chapman, Marston, Daniel, 
Campion, Middleton, Browne, Shirley, Carew, D’Avenant are among 
those who composed masques. The crowning glory of the species 
is that Milton wrote in Comus a poem which evades the formal laws of 
the courtly toy. The enchanter’s rout of monsters bearing torches 
may be named, if we please, an antimasque ; the brothers and sister 
at the close dance their ‘ going off;’ but there is no company of 
masquers, no dancing the entry, no main dance, no ‘taking of the 
ladies ’ or gentlemen, no'revels; song and spectacle are subordinate 
to a noble poetical celebration of virgin chastity. And this Puritan 
masque is the only work of the kind which to-day is inevitably 
familiar to every lover of English poetry. 

The conditions under which the masque existed, the circumstances 
which determined its character, can be easily comprehended. It 
was a flower of Italian culture, but grafted on an English stem of 
the same family. The central point of a highly complex work of 
art was the dance of the masquers, or rather a sequence of dances— 
for in what we would term the normal type the ‘ main dance’ was 
preceded by the ‘ entry’ and was followed by the ‘ going off.’ After 
the main dance—often a novelty ingeniously devised—the masquers 
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ordinarily took from among the spectators partners of the opposite 
sex, and joined with them in dances of the customary kinds, galliards, 
corantoes, and the like, whereupon a more general ‘ revel’ succeeded. 
The entry was itself preceded by dialogue, spoken or chanted in 
recitative, in which the masquers took no part. Thus the purport of 
the whole device was dramatically expounded, and the expectation 
of the spectators was raised to the height. Between the dances 
songs were introduced, with the purpose of affording the performers 
a time of needed rest and of stimulating them to new efforts. But 
the normal type could be varied in this direction or in that; there 
might be two sets of masquers, who, after separate dances, would 
unite; the introductory matter might expand into more than an 
introduction ; songs might be multiplied, so as to take the chief 
place ; an antimasque might serve as a grotesque or humorous foil 
to the beauty of the masque; or there might be a succession of 
quaint antimasques. The whole performance—song and speech and 
dance—was set in a framework of magnificent decoration, aided by 
the elaborate and costly surprises of the mechanist. 

To represent the value of money during Shakespeare’s life by its 
modern equivalent, Mr. Sidney Lee multiplies the sum by eight. 


The average cost of a Jacobean or Caroline masque, which seldom 


had the honour of a second presentation, was, upon this estimate, 
equal to 10,000/. of our current coin; but on some occasions it 
reached or exceeded twice that amount. The masque was essentially 
an aristocratic form of art. It addressed itself to a cultivated 
audience, who would be rather flattered than displeased by learned 
allusion and ingenious allegorical device. In an age when neo- 
classical influences were predominant, it naturally imported much of 
the mythology of Greece and Rome, and decorated this with Renais- 
sance arabesques. The chief personages in the performance—young 
persons of noble or gentle birth—were silent executants of intricate 
dances, and must be elevated by the imagination into something 
higher than mimes or posture-makers. The art of dancing might 
indeed be regarded by philosophers as a sacred mystery. Sir Thomas 
Elyot in The Governour had shown how it is the highest ethics 
reduced to practice, the special virtues of the two sexes being resolved 
into nobler virtues which unite the finest qualities of either sex; 
Sir John Davies in Orchestra showed how the whole universe with 
all its members performs a dance, chaos being so converted into a 
cosmos. But all men were not philosophers. It was desirable to 
dignify in every possible way the silent dancers, and this, which 
could not be attained by the exposition of character, might be 
effected by imaginative invention, or by an allegory which should 
present them as symbolising some of those invisible powers of morals 
or wisdom or beauty or love which preside over human life. The 
whole device must be joyous ; yet it might have a certain seriousness 
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of beauty, it might admit of lofty thoughts, but not of tragic 
emotions. Its ideal was one of grace rather than of greatness. If 
anything of horror or of fear were introduced, this must be as a 
foil to throw out and enhance the brightness of the rest. If comedy 
should appear, the comic effects would naturally arise from the 
contrast between the vulgar many and the high-born few. 

Again, the masque was an occasional piece. It did not arise 
through any imperious need felt by the poet to relieve his feelings, 
or to embody the visions of his imagination. The suggestion came 
to him from an external quarter, whereupon he set his wits to work. 
The occasion frequently determined the direction in which his fancy 
must play, and imposed bounds upon its operation. If the festivity 
took place at Christmas or at the opening of the New Year it was 
fitting that the invention should be appropriate to the season. If it 
was intended to honour a bridal pair, the masque took a hymeneal 
form, and might conclude with an epithalamium. The inducement 
to courtly compliments and allusion was of course irresistible : 

They must commend their King and speak in praise 
Of the assembly ; bless the bride and bridegroom 


In person of some’'god. They are tied to rules 
Of flattery." 


Jonson fell below none of his contemporaries in the homage which 


he paid to royal and noble patrons ; but he rose above many of them 
in a certain dignified ideality, which he could confer even on flattery. 
The art of the poet of a masque did not lie in the perfect utterance 
of his own passionate thoughts and imaginings, but in making the 
most of an opportunity, in adapting his genius to circumstances, and 
in heightening the splendour of an occasion. 

Sometimes the general idea or an essential pivot of the piece was 
indicated by a great person, whose will was law. Thus, in the 
masque personated at the Court on Twelfth Night 1605-6 the Queen 
was herself a performer, and it occurred to her sportive fancy that 
the amusement would be heightened if she and her honourable ladies 
were to appear as blackamoors. It was not for Jonson to propose 
difficulties or raise doubts ; his duty was to invent a design which 
should account for the appearance of a troop of blackamoors at 
Whitehall, and at the same time prove that the daughters of Niger 
may be surpassing beauties. When after a lapse of three years it 
was Her Majesty’s wish that the twelve daughters of Niger, with 
four more added, should reappear, but now in the loveliness of 
English lily and rose, and that their long absence should be 
ingeniously excused, the problem for Queen Anne’s poet was 
perplexing, but Jonson again taxed his wit and the problem was 
triumphantly solved. 

A central idea was a necessity. If the masque was not to 

' The Maid’s Tragedy, i. 1. 
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‘flicker down to brainless pantomime,’ the spectacle, the material 
splendours, must be counterpoised by an inward motive, of which the 
spectacle should be the embodiment and the interpretation. Thus 
there was an ideal element in the masque which in the hands of a 
true poet might become of chief importance. The harmonising of 
spectacle and idea was often effected by something of the nature of 
symbol or allegory. Jonson, as we know from the type-characters or 
humorists of many of his comedies, had a tendency, although he 
was a great observer of men and manners, to dramatic abstractions ; 
and it was his mistake to suppose that a load of realistic observations 
imposed upon an abstraction is enough to create a living person for 
the stage. Here in the masque was a literary form where his 
tendency to abstractions helped rather than hindered his art, and 
where the external paraphernalia could be so arranged as splendidly 
to set forth the idea. 

Besides the invention or general device, controlled sometimes by 
the wishes of his patron and always to a greater or less extent by the 
novelties of the mechanist, the poet’s contribution to the evening’s 
entertainment was twofold—first, speech in verse or prose for 
dramatic delivery, and, secondly, song. Thus the masque united a 
dramatic element, exhibiting itself in speech and action, with a 
lyrical element, expressing itself in song and the music of violins or 
wind instruments. The dance might be conceived as an ecstasy or 
rapture, arising out of the joy of action, speech, and song, too fine 
for utterance in words. The poet’s part in the whole performance 
may be described as a lyrical drama in miniature. In the decline of 
the masque sometimes the spectacle overpowered the poetry, as was the 
ease with the 7'riwmph by Shirley ; more rarely the poetry broke away 
from the other elements of the composite whole, and became supreme, 
as was the case with Milton’s Comws. Nowhere are the conditions 
so clearly recognised and 30 fully accepted as in the best of Jonson’s 
inventions. He, better than any of his contemporaries or successors, 
maintains the just equipoise between the various elements of the 
masque. Arrogant as a man, ambitious as a poet, he is obedient to 
the laws of his art, has a true sense of ordonnance, and submits, at 
his best, to the bounding line. The danger was considerable that in 
the variety of splendid and surprising spectacle unity of idea might 
disappear; but the happiest of Jonson’s efforts, while brilliant and 
varied in detail, subordinate the splendid details to a single dominant 
conception. 

The spectacle and scenic effects of these Court entertainments 
must have reacted upon the regular drama, creating a desire for 
more elaborate stage arrangements and for fuller pomp appealing to 
theeye. When in Restoration days the public theatre became richer 
in spectacle, memories of the masque co-operated to produce the new 
development. The feeling also that female parts were inadequately 
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rendered by youths with uncracked voices was doubtless quickened 
by the masque. Here were the most noble and beautiful ladies of 
England appearing with gesture and grace of movement as it were 
upon a stage. Long before a professional actress appeared in the 
theatre it must have been felt by persons who had the entrance to 
Whitehall that such a company as that which Hamlet welcomes to 
Elsinore lacked certain performers whose presence might become a 
source of elevating pleasure to all who care for the true interpretation 
of tragic passion or for the sunniest play of mirth. 

The earliest example of the use of the term ‘antimasque’ cited 
in the New English Dictionary is of the year 1613, from Chapman. 
But the antimasque had come into existence before that date. In 
the ‘ solemnity,’ written for the marriage of Viscount Haddington, on 
Shrove Tuesday 1608, after the Graces, at the desire of Venus, had 
played the part of criers for the runaway god of love, suddenly 
Cupid discovered himself, and came forth armed, attended by 
twelve boys anticly attired, who represented the sports and pretty 
lightnesses that accompany love. On Cupid’s invitation they fell 
into ‘a subtle capricious dance, to as odd a music, each of them 
bearing two torches, ané nodding with their antic faces, with other 
variety of ridiculous gestures.’ This was Jonson’s first antimasque, 
which ‘contrasted with the dance of the masquers—signs of the 
Zodiac, of happy influence for wedded lovers—a dance conducted 
to the musical ring of hammers of the Cyclopses. Next year Her 
Majesty, who perhaps had been pleased by the nodding boys, com- 
manded an antimasque for the magnificent ‘Masque of Queens.’ 
The illustrious queens of history, honoured at the house of fame, 
were the masquers. The antimasque presented twelve hags or 
witches, being the powers which are hostile to good fame ; some had 
rats upon their heads; others had evil ointment-pots at their 
girdles; all bore spindles, timbrels, rattles, and other instruments 
appropriate to sorcery. Nowhere can witch-poetry more full of 
spirit be found than in the charms uttered by Jonson’s hags of the 
antimasque. It was the poet’s pride that his extravaganza should 
‘sort not unaptly with the current and whole fall of the device.’ 
Unlike the antimasques of some of his contemporaries, those of 
Jonson, as his editor Gifford has observed, are not mere diversions, 
but, however fantastic they may appear, work into the general 
design and form a part of it. 

The occasion of the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to the 
Count Palatine, February 1613, gave an opportunity for the splendid 
rivalry of poets. Jonson had quarrelled with Inigo Jones, and was 
not in favour; but he could be spared. On the evening of Shrove 
Sunday Campion’s masque of Orpheus and Prometheus was presented 
by the Lords; on the following evening Chapman’s masque of Plutus 
was successfully given by the gentlemen of the Middle Temple and 
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Lincoln’s Inn. The gentlemen of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn 
were less fortunate. They came on Tuesday evening by water in 
illuminated barges; their passage was announced by peals of 
ordnance, and they landed at the Privy stairs. Their poet was 
Beaumont ; the chief arranger of their masque was Francis Bacon ; 
but so densely crowded was the hall that the masquers found their 
entry blocked. The King was wearied and sleepy after two nights 
of the business of pleasure. Bacon prayed His Majesty to endure 
the performance; to do otherwise would be to bury the masquers 
quick. ‘Then,’ answered James, ‘they will bury me quick, for I 
can last no longer.’ It was not until Saturday that Beaumont’s 
masque of the marriage of Thames and Rhine was presented ; when 
it was printed the dedication of the poet was addressed to Bacon. 
Bacon’s biographer Spedding conjectured that the essay on 
Masques and Triwmplhs was ‘ very likely suggested by the considera- 
tion he had to bestow upon this device of Beaumont.’ A close 
comparison of the essay with the masques of February 1613 has 
not only convinced me that conjecture here should give place to 
certainty, but has also made it apparent that Bacon’s criticism 
consists of little else than indirect commendation of the masque in 
which he had interested himself, and censure of the rival masque 
of the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn. ‘All is nothing except 
the room be kept clear, says the essay; and in truth all was 
nothing for the unhappy presenters who stood outside the door in 
the February night. ‘The colours that show best by candlelight 
are white, carnation, and a kind of sea-water green with oes or 
spangs.’ And in the masque of which Bacon may have contrived 
the spectacle appear the priests clad in white, the knights splendid 
in carnation satin with blazing stars of silver, the naiads wearing 
sea-green taffeta, with bubbles of crystal intermixed with powdering 
of silver representing drops of water—the oes and spangs of the 
essay. The masquers dancing to song, the ditty fitted to the 
device, the graceful action of masquers before they dance their 
entry, the nymphs, rastics, cupids, statues moving, the recreative 
music with sudden changes, which the essay mentions with commen- 
dation, are in fact reminiscences from his own or Beaumont’s con- 
trivance. Double masques, one of men, another of ladies, says 
Bacon, add state and variety to the whole; and in Beaumont’s verse 
Iris scoffs at Mercury ‘for devising a dance but of one sex’; upon 
which cupids and animated statues advance and join the nymphs. 
On the other hand, the tedious antimasque of Chapman is remem- 


bered by Bacon only to come under a general condemnation. 
Alteration of scenes are things of pleasure, says the essay, ‘so it 
be quietly and without noise. Can we doubt that the reference 
in the writer’s mind was to the huge rock of the rival masque, 
which moved ‘some five paces towards the King, and split in pieces 
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with a loud crack’? On Saturday evening no such explosion dis- 
turbed the Royal nerves ; His Majesty was pleased, and encored two 
of the dances; unhappily the performers were unable to obey the 
command, for one of the ‘ statuas’ had undressed. 

Jonson’s poetry of the masque is found at its best in his folio 
volume which was published in the year of Shakespeare’s death 
(1616). After that date prose occupies a larger place, and the 
humorous dialogue, which sometimes becomes satirical of contem- 
porary follies, expands to almost undue dimensions. The masque 
occasionally loses something of its special character and approxi- 
mates to a miniature comedy. From the first, indeed, Jonson could 
be gay as well as grave; but in the earlier masques the gaiety 
partakes more of grace, of sprightly fantasy, of grotesque invention 
in which there is no sting; in the later he appears as a humorous 
critic of society. 

For an example of the earlier manner we may turn to Oberon, 
the Fairy Prince, a masque written in honour of Prince Henry, who 
in 1610, the year of Jonson’s masque, was created Earl of Chester 
and Prince of Wales, and who died two years later amid the genuine 
and universal lamentations of the people. In a wild landscape, seen 
by moonlight, appears a satyr, who summons with the notes of the 
cornet his companions of the rocks and woods. At first echo alone 
answers to the call. But at the third sounding a troop of his young 
and lusty fellows gathers, each from his lurking-place behind the 
rocks, and, with antic gestures full of mirth and wantonness, they 
begin their chatter of eager inquiry after the fairy prince. What 
gifts, what pleasures will young Oberon bring? Will he build us 
larger caves, or gild our cloven feet, or strew our heads with odorous 
powders ? 

lst Satyr. Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of shells with silver loops ? 
2nd Satyr. Tie about our tawny wrists 
Bracelets of the fairy twists ? 
4th Satyr. And, to spight the coy nymphs’ scorns, 
Hang upon our stubbed horns 
Garlands, ribbands, and fine posies, 
ord Satyr. Fresh as when the flower uncloses ? 


And so with ever-varying imagery the babble of the satyr youngsters 
proceeds. Suddenly the scene opens, a glorious palace is discovered, 
before the gates of which lie two sylvans dressed with leaves and 
armed with clubs, but sleeping soundly at their posts. The boy- 
satyrs endeavour to tease into their senses these negligent guards ; 
but they are more like ‘caves of sleep’ than sentinels. At length 
the satyrs try the virtue of a catch: 


Buz, quoth the blue fiy, 
Hum, quoth the bee ; 
Buz and hum they ery, 
And so do we— 
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accompanying the buzzing song with ticklings in the nose and ear. 
The sleepers are roused, and, after added sport and song, the interior 
of the palace is disclosed, with the nation of fays, some bearing lights, 
some instruments of music, some chanting, while the masquers— 
knights of the fairy prince—appear, and young Oberon himself 
advances to triumphant music in a chariot drawn by white bears and 
guarded by sylvans. ‘The little ladies [the fays],’ says Sir John 
Finet, ‘performed their dance to the amazement of all beholders, 
considering the tenderness of their years and the many intricate 
changes of the dance, which was so disposed that which way soever 
the changes went the little duke [Charles] was still found to be in 
the midst of these little dancers.’ The dances of the masquers, the 
measures, corantoes and galliards follow, with choral songs between, 
until Phosphorus, the day-star, appears summoning the revellers to 


rest : 
To rest! to rest! the herald of the day, 
Bright Phosphorus, commands you hence; obey. 
The moon is pale and spent, and winged night 
Makes headlong haste to fly the morning’s sight. 


Such is the gaiety of Jonson’s earlier masques. 
If we place by the side of the masque of Oberon a device of ten 
years later, News from the New World Discovered im the Moon, we 


shall perceive the nature of the change which had given the masque 
an unexpected development. With the exception of songs intro- 
duced in the breathing-time between the dances the piece is written 
in prose. It is indeed a comedy in little, containing the germ of a 
very interesting regular comedy, The Staple of News, which was 
subsequent]y evolved from the idea of this masque. Two heralds 
enter with the delightful announcement, ‘News, news, news!’ 
What happier tidings can there be for the printer, the chronicler, 
and the factor who stand by? ‘The printer would gladly buy good 
‘copy’ for his press, whether it be true or false. The chronicler 
requires matter to fill ten quires of his great volume, the size of 
which has already been arranged with the publisher; since seven in 
the morning he has sought in vain material for a single page, and, 
like a faithful chronicler, has even counted twice over the number of 
candles in the hall. The factor has made it his business to supply 
the provinces with news. He despatches to the shires his one 
thousand or twelve hundred manuscript letters each week, with such 
intelligence as will suit his several classes of customers: ‘I have my 
Puritan news, my Protestant news, and my Pontificial news;’ and 
his present project is to establish such a news agency as Jonson after- 
wards described in his comedy. 

The tidings which the heralds bring are, however, not metropolitan 
but lunar news. The poet has been to the moon and made discovery 
of a new world, containing sea and land, navigable rivers, nations, 
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polities, laws, hundreds, and wapentakes. Notas Endymion removed 
thither, ‘in rapture of sleep, nor in that odd way of Empedocles, 
who when he leapt into /tna, being sear and dry of flesh, was whiffed 
by the volcanic smoke to the moon, where he lives yet, ‘ waving up 
and down like a feather, all soot and embers,’ nor yet on foot, as ‘ one 
of our greatest poets’ (old Ben himself) journeyed to Edinburgh, has 
the poet reached the moon, but in flight upon the wings of his Muse. 
And what have been his discoveries? The lunar inhabitants are a 
silent race, uttering themselves by certain motions to music; even 
the lawyers there are dumb as fishes. They live, like grasshoppers, 
on dew; yet these worthy lunatic people are not so very different 
from the lunatics of earth. Anabaptists are there, and Rosicrucians, 
zealous women who out-groan the groaning wives of Edinburgh, 
lovers who sigh or whistle themselves away, and moon-calves very 
like our fools, and with these the ladies play instead of with little 
dogs. For there are fine ladies in the moon, who ride in cloud- 
coaches driven by the wind, and have covert places of assignation in 
the clouds more secret than the retreats of Hyde Park. Their 
Tunbridge Wells and Spas lie in certain Islands of Delight, to which 
they sail in cloud-canoes, of which islands one is inhabited by a race 
uniting in each individual the male and female sexes. They lay eggs 
which produce a species of half-feathered fowls, named volatees, that 
hop from island to island. The whole dialogue here is a piece of 
Aristophanic humour, a fantastic satire on society, little adapted to 
invite spectacular display. But presently a covey of volatees enter 
for the antimasque, and as soon as their hopping dance is ended the 
masquers descend from the moon, shaking off theiricicles. Subjects 
they are of the wisest and most learned of English kings, who by 
contemplation of his virtues have been rapt above the lunar sphere. 
The satire of Jonson’s masque is essentially that of the comedies, but, 
as becomes an entertainment, is lighter, more fantastic, and less 
laboured. 

The date of one of Jonson’s masques—Pleasure Reconciled to 
Virtue—which Gifford was unable to assign, has fortunately been 
fixed as Twelfth Night 1617-18 by the Papers of the Venetian 
Embassy, translated by Mr. Rawdon Brown. The chaplain to the 
Embassy, old Orazio Busino, relates how he waited in the Venetian 
box, afflicted by the overcrowding and vexed by the free and easy 
insolence of a Spanish gentleman who, begging humbly for a modest 
space, secured for himself the most comfortable seat. After an age 
of endurance, shortened only by the beauty of English faces and the 
splendour of novel dresses, the masque began. Comus, the god of 
the belly, entered in a triumph ; men disguised as bottles and tuns 
formed the antimasque, which was followed by an antimasque of 
pigmies. Presently the herald Mercury announced that all grosser 
forms of pleasure must pass away, and that, under the influence of 
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a wise and learned monarch, Pleasure shall be reconciled to Virtue. 
Twelve princes led by Prince Charles formed the troop of masquers ; 
and Busino records that, though Charles excelled all his companions 
in keeping perfect time and making graceful bows, his wind was 
not good. The dance began to flag, whereupon the King, ‘ who is 
naturally choleric,’ became impatient and shouted aloud: ‘Why 
don’t you dance? What did you come here for? Devil take you 
all! dance!’ On hearing this, the Marquis of Buckingham, His 
Majesty’s most favoured minion, immediately sprang forward, cutting 
a score of lofty and very minute capers with so much grace and 
agility that he not only appeased the ire of his angry sovereign, but, 
moreover, rendered himself the admiration and delight of everybody. 
Thus encouraged, the other masquers proceeded to exhibit their 
prowess with various ladies, ending in like manner with capers, and 
by lifting, says Busino, their goddesses from the ground. Possibly 
it was to make amends for his outbreak of temper that King James 
commanded a second presentation of the masque, on which occasion 
Jonson added an introductory antimasque—‘ For the honour of 
Wales.’ The loyal but somewhat vainglorious and quarrelsome 
Griffith, Jenkin, and Evan—Evan, a Welsh attorney, very litigious 
in the terms, and out of the terms a’ poet—are indignant that the 
scene of the masque should be Mount Atlas, when it might better 
have been placed in Carnarvonshire. They promise His Majesty a true 
Welsh reception should he visit the Principality, with plenty of 
toasted cheese, and the possible distinction added to royalty of a 
justiceship of the peace. There follows a seventeenth-century Celtic 
renaissance, for harpers are introduced, and there is a dance of 
Welsh goats, who are ‘ excellent dancers by birth.’ 

‘But enough of these toys.’ And yet the toys had a grace which 
was lost in Restoration days. As a motto for what is best in the 
English masque we might take a stanza of Jonson’s own, which is 
sung with other verses by the great inventor Dedalus in that device 
which the old Venetian chaplain has described : 

Grace, laughter, and discourse may meet, 
And yet the beauty not go less ; 

For what is noble should be sweet, 
But not dissolved in wantonness. 


The times were at hand when courtiers had to doff their silks and 
buckle on their armour. The masque perished in the Civil Wars, 
and, as has been noticed by Mr. Herbert Evans in his excellent volume 
devoted to this subject,? upon the Restoration the attractions of the 
masque had been transferred to the theatre, at which the King was 
now a constant attendant. 

EDWARD DOwDEN. 


2 English Masques, Introduction, p. lv. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IS THERE REALLY A ‘CRISIS’ IN THE 
CHURCH ? 


Ir we are to judge from the prominence given to ‘the crisis in the 
Church’ in the columns of the daily papers and the Reviews, and 
also in speeches in both Houses of Parliament, the Church of 
England, and the English nation, are passing through a very grave 
crisis. The allegation is that, whilst both the Church and the nation 
are essentially Protestant, a large section of the clergy of the Church 
are endeavouring, strenuously and openly, to destroy Protestantism, 
and to establish in its stead a sacerdotal system which differs little, 
if at all, from that of Rome. We are called on, in terms varying 
from a sober statement of the Protestant view in a magazine article 
to passionate appeals at public meetings, and even disturbances in 
churches, to resist this attempt, and are warned that if we fail to do 
so we shall lose, if not our civil liberty, at least the National Church. 
At the same time the Bishops are censured with more or less severity 
for not taking strong measures to stop the evil. 

Is it true that we are really in this critical condition ? and if we 
are, can the Bishops or any one else do anything to save us? It is, 
no doubt, true that some of the extreme Ritualists have introduced 
into their services vestments and ceremonies which give the greatest 
offence to some members of their congregation and to Protestants 
generally. Itis, however, recognised on both sides that these matters 
are in themselves mere trivialities ; vestments, ornaments, processions, 
if they stood alone, would be mere questions of taste ; they are of 
importance only as evidence of an attempt to assimilate the services 
of the Church of England to the services of the Church of Rome, 
and this again is of importance only so far as it implies an identity 
of doctrine. Between the Roman, or, as we may call it, without 
intending to raise petty controversies, the Catholic and the Protestant 
religious idea there is a fundamental difference, a difference to be 
found in other religions besides the Christian, e.g. Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism. The essence of the Catholic idea, so far as its 
outward form is concerned, is the existence of a special priesthood, 
invested with supernatural powers by virtue of a spiritual descent 
from the Founder of the religion, who alone can perform certain acts 
and ceremonies, which are regarded as essential to the salvation or 
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well-being of the laity, and who alone have authority to decide 
questions of doctrine. The essence of the Protestant idea is a denial 
of this priestly power, and a belief in a direct spiritual intercourse 
between the Deity and the individual. Both ideas may have in 
them much that is true, much that is noble and elevating, but each 
can be turned to mischief and pushed to extremes; the Catholic 
idea may result in slavery and stagnation, the Protestant in anarchy 
and fanaticism. The Catholic idea was the one almost universally 
held by Christians at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and it 
was not only held as an idea but it was put into practice in such a 
manner as to establish a social and politicaltyranny. The Protestant 
uprising was not merely, or even chiefly, a setting forth of ,a 
religious theory opposed to the Catho'ic theory; it was a revolt 
against the practical oppression whica the Catholic theory had 
brought with it. What was the result of the struggle between the 
two ideas, and the two parties, is a matter of history. In most 
countries it was a case of war to the knife; where the Catholic cause 
triumphed Protestantism was practically stamped out; where the 
Protestants triumphed the old Church system was swept away 
altogether. 

This, however, was far from being the case in England. Avoiding 
as far as possible all matters of controversy, what took place here 
was briefly this: Until well into the reign of Henry the Eighth the 
Catholic system was in full force, and the Churches of England and 
Rome were one. Henry became his own Pope, but in matters of 
doctrine he never ceased to be a Roman Catholic, and the changes 
introduced into the services of the Church in his day were compara- 
tively trivial. Under Edward the Sixth, when the Protestant party 
was not only in the ascendency, but almost in complete power, the 
changes were much greater, but there was no sweeping away of 
whole systems, as there had been in other countries. Under Mary 
all the changes of Edward’s reign were cancelled, and the Churches 
of England and Rome again became one. 

Then came Elizabeth. What did she and her statesmen do ? and 
what might they be naturally expected todo? Circumstances com- 
pelled them to be professedly Protestant, but what were their real 
religious beliefs it is very difficult to say. It is not likely that 
Henry’s daughter was at heart a very staunch Protestant, and the 
statesmen who had served in turn under Henry, Edward, and Mary 
had certainly learned the lesson of ‘opportunism.’ But whatever 
may have been their private beliefs or theories, both she and they 
were practical politicians, and as such they proceeded to deal with 
the problem before them. The idea that the State has nothing to 
do with religion had at that time never occurred to any statesman, 
Catholic or Protestant. Not only must there be a National Church, 
but every member of the nation must be made to conform to it. 

Vor. XLVI—No, 269 I 
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The task of the statesman, therefore, clearly was to frame a system 
which should be as comprehensive as possible; if it gave general 
practical contentment, it was of little importance that all its details 
were not logically consistent. The facts on which Elizabeth and her 
ministers had to form their National Church were, that a majority of 
the people were still Catholic, but the Protestant minority, on whose 
support Elizabeth’s throne depended, as much as their existence 
depended on the stability of her throne, was both powerful and 
zealous. The course adopted to reconcile these two discordant 
factors was, from a statesman’s point of view, the most sensible, and 
even the only possible one. In so far as the Church had to do with 
the daily life of the people the old system was left as far as possible 
unchanged. The service was in English, but all its parts were taken 
from the old services; the old forms of ordination of priests were 
retained, and in the great majority of cases the old priests continued 
in charge of the parishes. Compensation for the Protestant side 
was found in the Thirty-nine Articles, in the passing over in silence 
some old practices, and in the insertion of qualifying words in 
certain parts of the liturgy which enabled Protestants to explain 
away their apparent meaning. 

A Church thus formed was naturally objected to by extreme men 
on both sides, and from the beginning there have been a certain 
number both of Catholic and Protestant Nonconformists who have 
had in turn to suffer for their nonconformity. And from the begin- 
ning down to the present time there have equally naturally been 
inside the Church two parties—the one the High Church, or Catholic 
party, which looked only to what was left of the old faith and 
system, and regarded so much more of that faith and system as was 
not distinctly forbidden as permissible or even desirable; and the 
Protestant party, which looked only on the Protestant side of the 
shield, and regarded the remains of the old faith and system as mere 
forms, to be tolerated out of respect for antiquity, and not as doc- 
trines and practices to be seriously enforced. All of the old system 
that was not expressly enjoined was to be taken as forbidden. 

From the time of Elizabeth till now these two parties have con- 
tinued to exist in the Church ; they have attacked one another from 
time to time with more or less virulence, but it is to the credit of 
both that on the whole they have recognised that their respective 
religious beliefs, though logically inconsistent, could still honestly 
be held by both laity and clergy of one Church, and instead of 
quarrelling with one another they have devoted their time and 
energies to combating the common enemy, sin and misery, and to im- 
proving the social and moral condition of their fellow-creatures. From 
time to time there have been ‘ Revivals,’ both Protestant and Catholic, 
followed by the usual result, probably by a general quickening of 
zeal all round, certainly by an increase in sectarian animosity, and 
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attempts by each party to expel the other, and by the secession of the 
more ardent spirits to other communities, in which their own theories 
would be more emphatically enunciated, or, what would give them 
still greater pleasure, the theories of their opponents would not be 
tolerated. 

Is the present ‘crisis in the Church’ anything more than one of 
these revivals? And is the appeal to the Protestantism of the 
nation anything more than an appeal by one of the recognised 
Church parties for aid to expel the other under pain of destruction 
of the National Church? It is quite true that since the days of 
Elizabeth the nation, as a whole, has become, from causes chiefly 
political—for instance, the Spanish Armada and the struggle with 
the Stuarts—distinctly Protestant. Its Protestantism has, however, 
been rather national than doctrinal. Even in Catholic days 
John Bull had no great love for ‘Jack Priest’ when he stepped 
outside his proper sphere, and he resented his interference in 
temporal matters, whether the interference took the form of Papal 
direction as to national policy or priestly dictation on matters of 
family life. Conversely, in his Protestantism he has still retained 
a strong Catholic side to his character: he likes to have the im- 
portant acts of his life—births, marriages, and deaths—attended by 
the old ceremonies performed by a special priesthood ; he goes to his 
parish church, or even his special chapel, mainly because his fathers 
went there before him ; he has but a vague idea of what he believes, 
and a still more vague one of why he believes it; his frame of mind 
is very truly depicted by Tennyson in his description of the northern 
farmer : 

I heard him a-buzzing away, like a wazzel bird over my head ; 

I didn’t know what he meant, but I thought he had something to say, 

And I thought he said what he ought to have said, and I comed away. 


It is very different from the spirit which causes a Scotch congre- 
gation to break up into little groups to discuss the sermon and dispute 
amongst themselves on their way home whether the minister has or 
has not ‘ preached the Gospel.’ Speak to John Bull of the ‘ Mass,’ 
and surround the service with the accessories of the Roman rite, and 
he will see that ‘Popery’ is being thrust on him, and will be both 
irritated and frightened ; drop the accessories, and preach to him on 
the Sacrament and the various views that may be held on it, and 
advocate any of these views you like, and you will only send him to 
sleep; you will never get him to take the interest and delight in the 
subject that a hard-headed Scotchman takes in Predestination and 
Election. Put up a confessional box, and urge his wife and family 
to use it: he will not think of the doctrine of Apostolic Succession, 
or theories of Absolution ; he will think only of his wife at another 
man’s feet, and the thought will drive him almost mad. 

12 
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Now, when a man’s friends see that he is in danger of going mad, 
surely it is their duty to direct their efforts not to increasing but to 
mitigating, his madness. The best means of doing so is to get him 
to see clearly the true nature of the thing which is irritating him, to 
consider what are the possible ways of getting rid of it, and, if there 
are none, how the irritation can be endured with least pain. 

Now, what is it that is irritating the ordinary English Protestant ? 
The formal act of irritation is the ostentatious parading before him of 
things which offend him not because they are offensive in themselves, 
but because they are emblems of another thing which both frightens 
and disgusts him. That other thing is the claim of the priesthood 
to spiritual ascendency, a claim especially emphasised by the Mass 
and the Confessional. It is not the purpose of this paper to in any 
way discuss the truth or falseness of any theological belief, or even 
its utility or its harmfulness. But let us grant, for the sake of 
argument, that the claim and the doctrines which illustrate and 
support it are untrue, and that their acceptance would be a serious 
national injury. What action are we prepared to take on this as- 
sumption? The first action taken by our ancestors was repression by 
laws prohibiting not indeed the holding of the doctrines as theories 
inside the Established Church, but their profession or practice out- 
side the Church. It is only within the present century that Roman 
Catholics have been released from civil disability, and even now the 
relief is not quite complete. They are still excluded from the 
throne, from certain offices of State, and they cannot appoint to 
benefices in the Church. Now no one even suggests a re-enactment 
of the Penal Laws, and Sir William Harcourt, even when his speeches 
have had the truest ‘Protestant ring,’ has never hinted that if 
he is returned to power he will bring in ‘a Bill to prevent the 
further growth of Popery.’ 

It will be said this is beside the mark ; no one dreams of denying 
Roman Catholics full toleration, however untrue and pernicious their 
doctrines may be. What we do object to is the teaching of these 
doctrines by the ministers of the Established Church of a Protestant 
nation. As long as men remain members of the Church they must 
be made to obey thelaw. And the Bishops are soundly rated for not 
enforcing the law. It is a curious fact that when we invoke the 
action of authority, whether spiritual and temporal, we always assume 
that it must be exercised in our own favour, and we generally stigma- 
tise the authority who refuses to act as ‘an old woman.’ In the 
present crisis the Bishops are denounced for ‘ not speaking out,’ on 
the assumption that if they did speak it could only be to curse our 
enemies ; for not taking vigorous measures—that is, for not instituting 
prosecutions, on the assumption that a prosecution could only have 
one result. To my mind the attitude of the Bishops has been just 
what it should be. Whatever may be their private views, they have 
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declined to ‘speak out’—that is, to indulge in platform oratory in 
favour of this or that side—because they fully recognise the mischief 
of adding fuel to the fire by further exciting men’s passions. The 
reason they have given for not prosecuting offenders is the very 
sensible one that they are unwilling to make martyrs of men who, 
in spite of even mischievous eccentricities, are doing a great amount 
of practical good ; at any rate they prefer to reason with them quietly 
before prosecuting them. This, as I have said, is, no doubt, a very 
sensible reason, but there is probably a far more forcible one behind 
it. The Bishops know well, what the ordinary layman only partially 
realises, that the real point in dispute is not the colour of a vestment, 
or the use of a light, or a perfume, but a cardinal point of doctrine. 
If prosecutions were instituted for what are known as acts of extreme 
ritualism, the decision would turn in no way on Catholic faith or 
Protestant truth ; the evidence would be directed to proving that 
certain ornaments or vestments were or were not in use at a particular 
period ; the judgment would be interesting to the ecclesiastical! 
antiquarian, but it would settle nothing whatever as to the real 
point at issue. That point may be briefly stated thus: Is it lawful 
for a clergyman of the Church of England to assert that he holds the 
same spiritual position asa priest of the Church of Rome, to inculcate 
the practice of auricular confession followed by priestly absolution, 
and to preach regarding the Sacrament a doctrine undistinguishable 
by ordinary minds from that of the Mass? The court trying this 
question would be bound to put aside—and would, no doubt, put aside 
—not only all personal beliefs, but also all question of the truth or 
falseness of these doctrines and of the good or evil consequence of 
accepting or rejecting them ; the point would be simply and solely, 
May these doctrines be lawfully held and taught by a clergyman of the 
Church of England ? Looking at the question as lawyers—not as theo- 
logians—treating the Prayer Book as Sir William Harcourt himself 
would have it treated, as a mere schedule attached to the Act of Uni- 
formity, there is little doubt that the answer would be that they may. 

This decision would, no doubt, be a surprise and a shock to the 
Protestant party, and its first impulse would be to cry, ‘ If this is the 
law, the law must be at once altered.’ But a very short considera- 
tion must suffice to convince them that an alteration of the law is 
impossible. You may, indeed, play at altering the law. You may 
succeed in passing an Act regulating vestments and ceremonies, but you 
cannot touch serious questions of doctrine. The spectacle of the 
House of Commons in Committee on the true nature of the Sacra- 
ment, with all its members, Churchmen High and Low, Roman 
Catholics and Protestant Nonconformists, Agnostics silent or aggres- 
sive, and even Hindus and Muhammadans having equal votes, might 
afford amusement to the unbeliever, but it would cause intense pain 
to almost all classes of Christians. 
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But if existing circumstances render an alteration of the law im- 
possible, we must alter the circumstances themselves, or, in other 
words, we must disestablish the Church. This would open up a 
very wide question, and one which even the Liberal leaders declare 
not to be within the range of practical politics. No doubt they 
might be open to conviction on the point, and might give the 
cry a place in their ‘programme’ if they thought it would receive 
sufficient support—and it would receive a very considerable amount 
of support. The army that would advance against the Church 
would be a large and at the same time a motley one. The place 
of honour in the van might be assigned to the Protestant 
section of the Church of England, with the Protestant Noncon- 
formists as cordial allies on the right; on the left would be the 
forces of Rome, discreetly sheltered from view, and taking no pro- 
minent part in the battle, but taking a very prominent part in the 
division of the spoil, especially in the distribution of the prisoners, 
when the victory had been won. To support the first line there 
would be strong cohorts of auxiliaries, men who, apart from all 
personal religious belief or disbelief, considered that the State should 
have no concern with matters of religion, and other men who, from 
actual hostility to religion, were ready to cry, ‘Down with the 
{stablished Church!’ only as a prelude to the fuller ery of ‘ Down 
with all Churches and all religion!’ This army would also receive 
support from a certain number of the garrison itself, the extreme 
Ritualists, who fondly believe that they would have greater freedom 
if they could shake off what they call the yoke of the State. 
On the other side the army of defence would be by no means a con- 
temptible one; there would be not only the bulk of the sober-minded 
men of both the great Church parties, but also a very considerable 
body of men who belong to neither of the parties, who refuse to 
consider the question of doctrine at all, and who regard-the Church 
simply as a great instrument of social good, as an institution which, 
whatever may be its defects, supplies an educated English gentleman, 
who is a centre of all that is best in civilisation, to every rural parish 
in the kingdom. Then the political party element would come in ; 
the Conservatives as a body would naturally side with the defenders 
of the Church, the Liberals with its assailants. But there would be 
much cross-voting ; some men would prefer their religion to their 
politics, others would prefer their politics to their religion. The 
fight would be a very obstinate one, and very interesting to an im- 
partial bystander. But, unfortunately, whilst it was raging there 
would be but little place for impartial or even moderate men, and 
there would be very grave danger to the State. ll classes of the 
community, even members of the same family, would be torn with 
religious dissension, and the whole of our national policy might be 
changed in consequence of a vote of the electors on a question of 
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theology. But putting aside these general considerations, supposing 
the Church disestablished, what would be the gain to the ordinary 
Protestant Briton who has attacked the Church because ‘ he won’t 
stand the Mass and confessional’? I fear that he will find these two 
hated objects, instead of being further removed, actually brought 
nearer to him. To disestablish the Church is not to destroy it. 
When it parts from the State it will leave as an organised body, and 
with wealth which will still be considerable even after the spoilers 
have freely helped themselves. If the new organisation is given no 
power to legislate on matters of doctrine, things will, as far as the 
Mass and confession are concerned, remain much as they are now, 
though even under these circumstances there will probably be a 
great increase in party bitterness. If the power to legislate on 
doctrine is given, the two rival parties will almost certainly proceed 
to tear each other in pieces; the old comprehensive Church will be 
destroyed, and in the end the British paterfamilias will be left with 
no choice but Rome or Plymouth. 

To those supporters of the present Government who are members 
of the Protestant section of the Church of England another course 
has been recommended, which can best be described as one of 
dignified sulks. Because individual members of the Government 
are supposed to be ‘ Popishly inclined,’ because the Government as a 
body will not promise to do what is impossible, because it will not 
even, like Lord John Russell, chalk up ‘ No Popery’ and run away, its 
Protestant supporters are urged, not, indeed, to go over to the other 
side, or even to demand disestablishment, but merely to withdraw their 
support—that is, stand aside and let the other side win. To the 
ordinary observer Sir William Harcourt’s attitude in the House of 
Commons, and out of it, has appeared anything but dignified. In 
the House he thought that a time had come when it would ‘ pay’ to 
shout ‘No Popery!’ and he shouted it. He was immediately re- 
minded that a large section of his followers were Roman Catholics. 
He therefore hastened to explain that he did not mean to shout ‘ No 
Popery!’ he had the greatest respect, if not affection, for real 
Popery ; he only meant to shout ‘No Puseyism!’ Surely the Protest- 
ant objection to the Mass and confession, whether sound or unsound, 
is founded on the conviction that these doctrines are in themselves 
false and mischievous, and if they are so surely the danger to the 
State is far greater when they are pressed on the nation with all the 
power of the Church of Rome than when they are advocated by a 
comparatively small section of the English clergy, who have no power 
whatever to enforce their views. So, too, his advocacy of a rigid 
enforcement of the Act of Uniformity, and of the liberty of every 
aggrieved parishioner to rush headlong into the law courts, and not 
improbably to destruction, is a mere playing with the real difficulty. 
If the clergy of the Established Church were driven back to the 
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old ways completely, so far as externals are concerned, they 
could preach the Mass and confession in a Geneva gown from 
an old three-decker pulpit as easily as they can preach it now 
from the steps of the altar in the most gorgeous invention of 
the ecclesiastical milliner. Yet, however strange Sir William Har- 
court’s conduct may appear to an ordinary onlooker, it would seem 
to have ‘caught on’ in certain quarters. His speeches and letters 
have been described as the only ones which have ‘ the true Protestant 
ring,’ and well meaning if weak-minded men have written to the 
papers to say that in future they will prefer their religion to their 
politics, and will cease to support the present Government. The 
ways of the electorate are often remarkable ; it is impossible to say 
what induces individuals to vote now one way, now another ; but of 
all comic incidents that occur at elections, the most comic would be 
that a staunch Protestant Unionist should imagine that he was 
serving the cause of his religion by assisting in the return to power 
of a party pledged to hand over the Government of Ireland to the 
Church of Rome. 

I am afraid that I can suggest no way of removing from the 
path of the Protestant Churchman the objects which irritate him. 
It is, no doubt, very irritating that men should persist in holding 
religious beliefs different from our own. Our ancestors felt this 
even more acutely than we do, and applied caustic remedies, but in 
vain. It is still more irritating that our wives and daughters should 
refuse to acknowledge us as Popes, but perhaps, after all, we should 
be very thankful if they do not insist on being Popes themselves. 
But, as it is quite certain that we have to ‘stand’ the Mass and the 
confessional in the sense that we cannot prevent these doctrines 
from being openly taught and practised in England, is it not the 
wisest course to simply let them alone? May we not, if Protestant 
members of the Church of England, comfort ourselves with the 
thought that the ostentatious teaching of these doctrines is still 
confined to a small section of the clergy; that in the great majority 
of parish churches a Protestant can still enjoy a service to which he 
has been accustomed, and that even extreme Ritualists will be likely 
to discontinue their excesses if they find that by indulging in them 
they do not gain a martyr’s crown, but only empty their churches ? 
Let our Protestant confine his attention to his own parish church, and 
not trouble himself about what may be going on in other places. If 
he finds in the service of his own church anything to which he can 
reasonably take objection, let him make a plain, sober representation 
of the facts to the bishop. He may or may not obtain redress, but 
he is much more likely to do so than if he throws himself into the 
midst of party strife. As for our wives and daughters, may we not 
trust that they too will listen to reasonable advice against the use of 
what we may think a quack spiritual medicine, just as readily as they 
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would listen to advice against ordinary quack medicine? If they 
reject this advice—and if we have neither the power nor the will to 
coerce them—we can only accept the inevitable and let them go their 
own way, just as we have to do when they are resolved on com- 
mitting any other act of folly. Undue influence over women is not 
confined to one classof men. There is no reason to suppose that they 
who, in Apostolic times, ‘ led captive silly women’ were extreme High 
Churchmen, and the Reverend Stiggins who so seriously disturbed 
the domestic tranquillity of the elder Mr. Weller was neither a Roman 
nor an Anglican priest. Further, the reports of the law courts 
would go to show that mediums et hoc genus omne have done more 
actual mischief than the clergy of all the denominations put 
together. 

The ‘ crisis in the Church’ would seem to be not that it is in 
danger of being enslaved by a small band of extreme Ritualists, but 
that there is a danger of the Protestants being led by political wire- 
pullers to attack it. Perhaps, after all, there is no ‘crisis.’ During 
the whole controversy nothing has been said on either side which has 
not been said over and over again during the last three hundred 
years. The whole agitation may be nothing more than what the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has called it, a ‘fire of straw,’ which, if 
left alone, will soon burn itself out. May we not apply to Church 
matters the same calmness which we, on the whole, apply to our 
political constitution ? We do not tear the latter to pieces because 
it is not logically consistent, because it is neither a despotism by 
divine right nor a republic, and we do not institute prosecutions for 
high treason because small groups of men form themselves into 
Jacobite or Republican clubs. Need we destroy the Church because 
it designedly tolerates both Catholics and Protestants? And need 
we imagine that we are passing through a ‘ crisis,’ and that our faith 
or our liberty is on the brink of destruction, whenever one of the 
extreme parties makes itself objectionably conspicuous ? It may, of 
course, happen that the mass of the clergy of the National Church 
may become aggressively sacerdotal, whilst the mass of the nation 
remains obstinately Protestant. If this happens the clergy and the 
nation will have to part—that is, the Church will be disestablished 
and left to go its own way. But this has not happened yet—and it 
may not happen at all. Why not wait till it does happen? Let it 
be thoroughly understood that when we have .‘spoken out’ and 
‘demonstrated ’ to our hearts’ content, and when we have to decide 
on action, the only possible action is ‘ disestablishment.’ To those 
who think this would be a misfortune I would point out the danger 
of doing anything to create a ‘crisis ;’ to those who think it would be 
a blessing I would say, ‘ Be patient; if you fight now you will have 
an obstinate fight, with only a doubtful prospect of success. Wait. 
until the clergy and the laity are really hopelessly divided, and 
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then your success is certain. Agitation at the present moment can 
benefit only one party, that of the politician who is fishing for 
Protestant votes, and who hopes to catch them, if not by shoals, at 
least in sufficient numbers to make a very respectable basketful.’ 

The doctrinal position may be summed up thus :-— 

(1) The Mass and confession may be regarded by probably a 
considerable majority of Englishmen as ‘blasphemous fables and 
dangerous deceits ;’ on the other hand, they are still regarded by the 
vast majority of professed Christians, the whole of the Roman and 
Greek Churches, and many Englishmen, including some of the 
greatest intellects of the day, as embodying the most important and 
most cherished truths of their faith ; that they should be tolerated— 
that is, allowed to be openly preached—in England is now accepted as 
an indisputable principle of national policy. 

(2) The Church of England was expressly framed so as to allow of 
the holding of either of the above views, and the Catholic section are 
as clearly within their legal rights in advocating their view as 
the Protestant section are within theirs in denouncing it. 

(3) As long as the Church remains established any alteration of 
its doctrine is, even if desirable, an impossibility. 

(4) A Disestablished Church which excluded either the Catholic 
or the Protestant element would in no possible sense be a Church of 
England. 

It will be said that the views I have put forward indicate a 
failure to understand and appreciate the strength of deep religious 
feeling. I can only reply that I think that I both understand and 
appreciate that feeling. Apply it to the regulation of a man’s private 
life, and the result is almost wholly good; apply it tothe regulation 
of his political life, and the result is wholly bad. I have myself, as 
an Indian district officer, had to call out a whole brigade of British 
troops to quell a riot caused by the stirring of the deep religious feeling 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans of Multan over the apparently 
trifling dispute as to whether the spire of the Hindu temple should 
or should not be allowed to be higher than the dome of a neigh- 
bouring mosque, in the course of which twenty-one temples and 
nine mosques were wrecked. The deep religious feelings, and 
consequent mutual massacres, of the Christians and Muhammadans 
in Crete, and other parts of the Turkish Empire, all but brought on 
a general European war. And the Catholic and Orange mobs who 
still periodically hand over Belfast to anarchy are both of them, no 
doubt, full of deep religious feeling. In England we may hope that 
the days of massacres and even of riots are past; but an appeal by 
either political party to the ‘ deep religious feeling of the nation’ to 
rally to it may still produce many minor mischiefs, and it can produce 
nothing but mischief. 

CHARLES A. Roe. 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH 


THE publication of Sir Robert Peel’s correspondence has incidentally 
thrown some additional light on the character and career of a states- 
man whose abilities and whose eloquence won him distinction among 
his contemporaries, but whose vanity and want of judgment inter- 
fered, over and over again, with his usefulness. Born in 1790, the 
son of the Tory lawyer who occupied for so many years the office 
of Lord Chief Justice of England, the brother-in-law of Lord 
Castlereagh, and in fortunate enjoyment of one of the richest 
sinecures at the disposal of the relatives of successful statesmen, 
the second Lord Ellenborough began ‘life with all the advantages 
which birth, marriage, and fortune could confer. Growing up to 
manhood in the eventful period when the constancy of this country 
gradually prevailed over the ambition of Napoleon, he learned to 
take a keen interest in the movements of armies, and longed to be 
known as ‘a military statesman.’ Recognising that British courage 
had been sustained by the eloquence of a great minister, he con- 
cluded that oratory was the chief power by which the nation could 
be moved ; he set himself to improve by study the qualities with 
which Nature had endowed him, and he became one of the chief 
orators and one of the best phrase-makers of his age. Yet, in the 
event, his career was destroyed by defects of character which neither 
ambition nor eloquence could redeem. The man who was anxious 
to pose as a military statesman was only saved from the reproach of 
a great military disgrace by the reluctance of agents, whose abilities 
he despised, to carry out his orders. The phrases with which he 
intended to move the world only made him ridiculous. 

There are three periods in Lord Ellenborough’s career to which 
we specially wish to direct attention. (1) He was Lord Privy Seal 
and subsequently President of the Board of Control in the Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration ; (2) he was Governor-General of India 
from Lord Auckland’s resignation in 1841 to his own recall in 1844 ; 
and (3) he was again President of the Board of Control, in Lord 
Derby’s second Ministry, for a few months in 1858. In the first of 
these periods there was no doubt that the Foreign Office was the 
object of Lord Ellenborough’s ambition. When Lord Dudley held 
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the seals of that office, Lord Ellenborough wrote in his diary: ‘] 
cannot help thinking that if Dudley and I were to change places 
the country would be no loser.’ When, after a few months, Lord 
Aberdeen succeeded Lord Dudley, Lord Ellenborough added : ‘ This 
I know: that I could do the business of the office better than 
Aberdeen.’ This article has nothing to do with Lord Aberdeen’s 
foreign policy. But there can be little doubt that Lord Ellen- 
borough, in 1828, would have been the worst possible Foreign 
Minister. For he was actuated at that time, and indeed throughout 
his life, by a jealousy of Russia which blinded him to every other 
consideration, and which, if he had held the seals of the Foreign 
Office, would almost certainly have involved this country in 
war. 

The distrust and hatred of Russia which animated Lord Ellen- 
borough in 1828-9 became much more intense after his succession 
to the Board of Control. Opposition to Russia became with him, 
thenceforward, not only a national but also a personal question. 
He was convinced that the true policy of this country was to resist 
every Russian encroachment in Asia; and he watched with dismay 
the progress of the Russian armies. With a comprehensive arro- 
gance which a modern Jingo might envy, he claimed Asia for his 
own. ‘The Russians have taken Erzeroum, and have quite dispersed 
the Turkish army in Asia. Every success of theirs in that quarter 
makes my heart bleed. I consider it a victory gained over me, as 
Asia is mine.’ Again: ‘Our policy in Europe and Asia ought to be 
the same—to pull down the Russian power.’ He persuaded himself 
that such an enterprise would be easy. Though he noticed that 
General Paskewitch had 110,000 men and 100 light guns, he 
added, ‘ With 200,000/. I could stop General Paskewitch.’ But he 
mainly relied, in checking Russia, on anticipating her conquests. 
The Indus was to become a British river. ‘No British flag has ever 
floated upon the waters of this river. Please God, it shall, and in 
triumph to the source of all its tributary streams.’ The British 
advance, however, was not to be stopped by the Indus. ‘On the 
acquisition of Khiva by the Russians we should occupy Lahore and 
Cabul. It is not on the Indus that an enemy is to be met. If we 
do not meet him in Cabul, at the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, or in 
its passes, we had better remain in [? on] the Sutlege.’ Either on 
the Indus, or in Afghanistan, however, the battle was to be fought 
which was to decide the sovereignty of Asia; and, with a strange 
vanity, Lord Ellenborough fancied that he might himself command 
the British army and deal the decisive blow. ‘I feel confident we 
shall have to fight the Russians on the Indus, and I have long had a 
presentiment that I should meet them there and gain a great battle. 
All dreams, but I have had them a long time.’ 

To give effect to this ambitious policy Lord Ellenborough con- 
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sidered that two things were necessary: First, the communications 
with Europe must be improved by the seizure of Egypt—in 1829, 
when this aspiration was first recorded, and in 1844, when it was 
repeated, there was not even a pretext for annexation—and by the 
institution of steam navigation on the Red Sea. Second, England 
must thenceforward act as an Asiatic Power: the government of 
India must be transferred directly to the Crown, and the King of 
England must become Emperor of India. Pending these changes, 
it seemed intolerable that some commercial magnates, sitting in the 
City, should affect to regulate questions of Imperial policy; and 
accordingly, in 1830, Lord Ellenborough told the Chairs distinctly— 
apparently without consulting either the Cabinet or the Prime Minister 
—that he ‘ intended to take upon the King’s Government the whole 
responsibility of the foreign policy of India.’ 

These extracts from Lord Ellenborough’s diary bear a close 
resemblance to the ideas which Mr. Disraeli subsequently made 
Fakredeen express in Jancred. Representing as they do the insight 
of genius, uncorrected by the prudence of judgment, they are more 
appropriate to the pages of a romance than to the journal of a 
Cabinet Minister. It is fair to suppose that Sir Robert Peel was 
ignorant of Lord Ellenborough’s real views when he selected him to 
succeed Lord Auckland in India. He mentioned, indeed, to the 
Duke of Wellington a fear that ‘he might have a tendency to 
precipitation and over-activity.’ But he would certainly have 
hesitated much longer if he had known that his strange colleague 
had dreams of fighting Russia on the Indus. 

When Lord Ellenborough was selected for his great office we 
were already engaged in the disastrous invasion of Afghanistan. 
The first news which he received on his arrival in India announced 
the murder of our emissary and the annihilation of our army. If, 
however, he had to deal with one of the gravest crises in Indian 
history, he had one of the greatest opportunities ever offered to a 
military statesman. The honour of his country had to be 
vindicated ; British captives—English ladies among them—had to 
be rescued ; and the work, strangely enough, had to be done in the 
very region in which Lord Ellenborough had dreamed of meeting 
and defeating the whole power of Russia. Yet he met the crisis by 
ordering the precipitate withdrawal of the remaining British armies 
beyond the Indus. 

At the time at which these orders were given General Nott had 
successfully defended Candahar against attack; General Sale had 
defeated the Afghans who were beleaguering him at Jellalabad ; and 
General Pollock had already forced the Khyber Pass and was iz 
possession of Ali Musjid. It was not, therefore, under the first 
depression arising from a great reverse, but after victory had already 
been organised, that this great military statesman decided on an 
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unworthy retreat. The shame of retirement was only avoided 
because General Pollock—alleging that his means of transport were 
insufficient—obtained leave to postpone his withdrawal ; and General 
Nott, reinforced by General England, was given the option of 
retreating through Ghuznee and Cabul ; in other words, of marching 
northwards through the heart of Afghanistan and through the 
scene of our disasters. The responsibility of this decision, how- 
ever, which Lord Ellenborough ought to have assumed, was thrown 
on his subordinates; and the credit of avenging defeat, and 
of rescuing British prisoners, belongs to them, and not to Lord 
Ellenborough. 

It is highly discreditable to Lord Ellenborough that, in his 
letters home, he spoke of these men in terms of contempt. He 
declared, in June 1842, to the Duke of Wellington that he had not 
‘the smallest confidence’ in General Nott. He wrote of General 
Pollock in July: ‘Had he had any real energy, he would not have 
allowed the camels he took with him to be sent back. If he had 
any real mind, he would not be in the hands of the boys about him.’ 
He told Sir Robert Peel, about the same time, that ‘ Generals Nott and 
Pollock have not a grain of military talent.’ Yet, while he was 
expressing these depreciatory opinions of the generals who had saved 
the honour of his country and his own reputation, he was claiming 
credit for their achievements. ‘I am making the most of my 
victory "—so he wrote to the Prime Minister. 

The use which he actually made of his victory was ridiculous. 
He ordered General Nott to carry away from Ghuznee the gates of a 
Hindoo temple which had been removed from Somnauth by 
Mahmoud eight centuries before. He announced their return ina 
proclamation, in which he told the people of India—large numbers 
of whom were Mahometans—that ‘the insult of eight hundred 
years is at last avenged. Our victorious army bears the gates of the 
temple of Somnauth in triumph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled 
tomb of Sultan Mahomed looks down upon the ruins of Ghuznee.’ 
He arranged that ‘the victorious army’ should be received in 
triumph at Ferozepore, passing through ranks of salaaming elephants ; 
and that the gates of Somnauth should be then handed over to the 
princes of India. These dramatic arrangements degenerated into 
mere farce. Jt is said that the elephants at Ferozepore forgot to 
salaam and ran away; the famous gates proved on examination to 
be ‘base coin,’ mere reproductions, in other timber, of the original 
sandalwood: they were never taken to Somnauth, and still lie— 
undistinguished and almost unremembered—at Agra. But Lord 
Ellenborough himself was not disconcerted by the laughter which 
his policy and proclamations had provoked. And he wrote home 
declaring that his mission was accomplished. ‘I was not aware,’ 
said the President of the Board of Control to the Prime Minister, 
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‘that Lord Ellenborough went out to recover the gates of the 
Temple.’ 

It was apparently Lord Ellenborough’s opinion that Lord 
Auckland’s policy in invading Afghanistan failed because he had 
not taken the precaution of previously annexing the territory which 
lay between the Company’s dominions and the passes of the 
Himalayas. He certainly did his best to remedy this defect. The 
course of the Lower Indus lay through the territories of the Ameers 
of Scindh. The Ameers, in Lord Ellenborough’s judgment, had only 
imperfectly carried out the provisions of a treaty which they had 
concluded with Lord Auckland ; and, as a guarantee for their future 
good behaviour, Lord Ellenborough decided on seizing Kurtachee, 
near the mouth of the river, and the important position of Sukkur, 
higher up the stream, near the entrance to the Bolan Pass. But 
this high-handed proceeding was not unnaturally resented by the 
Ameers, and involved us in a new war. The brilliant manner in 
which Sir Charles Napier conducted the campaign threw fresh lustre 
on our arms; the substitution of good government for the rule of 
the Ameers increased the happiness of the people. But such con- 
sequences as these should not blind us to the fact that the war itself 
was a war of aggression, and that Lord Ellenborough’s real motive in 
undertaking the conquest of Sindh was the realisation of his old 
dream that the British flag should float in triumph on the Indus. 

It is clear from the publication of the Peel correspondence that 
the Cabinet at home regarded Lord Ellenborough’s high-handed 
policy with great uneasiness. Sir Robert Peel himself told Lord 
Ellenborough that ‘the justice of our proceedings is not clearly 
established by the official documents in our possession.’ He told 
Sir James Graham that it was ‘unconscionable folly not to treat 
vanquished foes with every personal consideration,’ and he declined 
to approve what Lord Ellenborough had done without further infor- 
mation. Neither Parliament nor the directors of the East India 
Company, however, shared the reluctance of the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet to condemn an old colleague. Parliament was with 
difficulty induced to include Lord Ellenborough’s name in the vote 
of thanks which they accorded to the soldiers who had restored the 
credit of our arms. The directors of the East India Company, at a 
secret court in August 1843, declared it to be their imperative duty 
to record their conviction that ‘the proceedings towards the Ameers 
of Sindh have been unjust and impolitic, and inconsistent with the 
true interests and honour of the Indian Government.’ Indeed, one 
of the directors said that ‘he had-never heard of anything so atrocious 
as our conduct to the princes,’ and gave formal notice of his intention 
to propose Lord Ellenborough’s recall. 

In fact, his recall was obviously becoming necessary. In the 
eighteen months in which he had been in India Lord Ellenborough 
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had contrived to arouse an animosity against himself which has no 
parallel in our history. The Civil Service in India complained that 
he insulted or treated with contempt all the highest servants of the 
Company. The directors at home complained that in defiance of 
the law ‘they were kept in ignorance of the measures of the Govern- 
ment ;’ and that, in opposition to a rule which he had himself laid 
down as President of the Board of Control, Lord Ellenborough was 
taking upon himself to spend large sums of money without obtaining 
the sanction of the court. The President of the Board of Control 
complained that Lord Ellenborough was taking the improper and 
unprecedented course of communicating directly with the Queen ; 
and that his own time was occupied in endeavouring to preserve 
harmony between the Governor-General and the Court of Directors. 
Lord Ellenborough’s own admissions gave force to some of these 
eomplaints. He admitted that he practically issued ‘every order to 
the generals and every important instruction to the political agents,’ 
and boasted that even the Council in Calcutta, whom he was pleased 
to accuse of divulging information by folly or selling it by treachery, 
was in ignorance of the directions which he thus gave. 

The tension therefore between Lord Ellenborough and those 
with whom it was his duty to act was already very great. It was 
increased almost immediately afterwards by his treatment of 
Gwalior. In that State the death of the Maharajah in May 1843 led 
to disputes about the Regency which seemed likely to provoke dis- 
turbances. Disorder was specially serious in Gwalior, because the 
State had an army of 40,000 men. Lord Ellenborough accordingly 
decided that the British, as the paramount Power in India, had the 
right to interfere, and in the beginning of 1844 crossed the frontier 
with a considerable force. As the Gwalior troops refused to allow the 
Maharanee to come into the British camp, Lord Ellenborough 
obtained an excuse for attacking them. In two battles, at one of 
which Lord Ellenborough was himself present, the Gwalior army was 
defeated and broken up. It has usually been stated that Lord 
Ellenborough on this occasion was accidentally exposed to heavy fire 
and was in some danger. But from his own account there was no 
accident about the matter. He declared that he placed himself 
under fire as a matter of calculation, and that his doing so was 
essential to his position. Whether it was essential to his position or 
not, it was a strange commentary.on the motto which, a few months 
before, he had selected for the Afghan medal—‘ Pax Asiz restituta.’ 
So far from peace having been restored, India in the interval had 
heard continually of wars and rumours of wars. 

The excitement of danger at Maharajpore was too much for a 
military statesman ; and Lord Ellenborough wrote home, foreseeing 
trouble in the Punjab, but hoping that it might be possible to defer it 
for eighteen months. Ifso, ‘I should have an army with which I could 
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march to the Dardanelles. In four months I shall have 275,000 men 
under arms.’ Fortunately, however, for the cause of peace, Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Indian career was already over. The Court of Directors 
summarily decided on his recall ; and, though the Cabinet, with the 
Queen’s approval, remonstrated with them on the injustice of super- 
seding a man who, whatever faults he might have committed, had 
rendered great services, they adhered to their decision. 

Once again Lord Ellenborough became responsible for the 
government of India. On the formation of Lord Derby’s second 
Administration in 1858, he resumed the Presidency of the Board of 
Control. On that occasion it fell to his lot to criticise the proclamation 
which Lord Canning had issued to the people of Oudh after the 
capture of Lucknow ; and, without waiting for Lord Canning’s reasons 
for his words, he took upon himself to condemn in severe terms Lord 
Canning’s policy, and to publish his censure in the Times. It was 
at once evident that either the Governor-General, who was thus 
censured, or the minister who censured him must retire; and it was 
also plain that the opinion both of Parliament and of the public was 
with Lord Canning and not with Lord Ellenborough. In these 
circumstances, Lord Ellenborough took perhaps the only course which 
was open to him, and retired from office. 

Few people at the present time are probably familiar with Lord 
Ellenborough’s name. Yet it seemed worth while to analyse his 
opinions and to describe his conduct, because it is possible to draw a 
moral from his career. It ought to show how dangerous it is to rely 
on genius uncorrected by judgment, or to infer that brave words 
will always be followed by bold action. Lord Ellenborough was un- 
doubtedly endowed with many of the qualities which make men 
great. He had a laudable ambition to increase the power of this 
country ; he had the prescience to foresee the direction in which the 
British Empire would expand. But, in his desire to increase the 
might of England, he never paused to consider what was right. The 
claim of Naboth was of no importance if his vineyard was required 
to round off the British Empire. But though he had no scruple in 
seizing Sindh, or in advocating the seizure of Egypt, he had not the 
courage to deal with questions of real difficulty. And it is a strange 
and almost inexplicable fact that the man who wanted to fight Russia 
in the Hindoo Koosh, and who boasted that, in a few months’ time, 
he would be in a position to march to the Dardanelles, was the same 
man who ordered the retreat from Afghanistan. 

In his dealings with men, it is fair to recollect that he displayed an 
unusual capacity of infusing his own spirit and energy into all ranks 
of theService. On the other hand, impatient of restraint himself, he 
was intolerant of independence in others; and conscious of his own 
abilities, confident in his own judgment, he was habitually unjust to 
other men. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that he fancied that 
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he possessed a monopoly of: wisdom; and that he equally resented 
the interference of his superiors, and the advice of his subordinates. 
How greatly his abilities impressed his contemporaries may be 
inferred from the Duke of Wellington’s declaration in 1841 : ‘ There 
is no doubt but that Lord Ellenborough is better qualified than any 
man in England for the office of Governor-General.’ And perhaps 
at the present time the best that can be said for him is that he is 
another illustration of the truth of the old apothegm that ‘ universal 
consent would have pronounced him worthy of rule, if he had not 
held office.’ 


S. WALPOLE. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN FRANCE 


A QUESTION which figures prominently upon the social programme 
of both the principal political parties in the State may fairly be 
categorised as burning: more especially when a Royal Commission 
and a Select Committee have each in turn sat upon it. Not less 
ardently than in England, State or State-aided pensions for old age 
are desired in France. In that country there is already an institu- 
tion, resembling the Annuity branch of the English Post Office but 
considerably more extended in its operations, by which provision 
may be made for old age, and possibly on account of this, as well 
as of some of the other French schemes for old-age pensions, may 
prove of interest at a moment when, in the words of Mr. Balfour, the 
Government is giving its ‘ serious consideration’ to this question, and 
has even appointed a fresh Committee upon the subject. 

The Caisse nationale des Retraites pour la Vieillesse, through 
which pensions can now be effected, was created by the law of the 
18th of June 1850. That law was the fruit of an agitation, which had 
been carried on for more than three-quarters of a century previously 
to that date, for the establishment of some institution which should 
make the exercise of thrift and forethought easier to the poorer classes, 
and which should relieve those classes from the dread of an old age 
passed in want and misery. The law underwent frequent amend- 
ments during the Empire, most of the alterations being made in 
the hope of consolidating the Napoleonic dynasty by enlarging the 
scope of operation of the Caisse. All working-men employed" by the 
Government were obliged, by various decrees, to be members of the 
Caisse. Thus, in 1862, out of 48,187 new depositors, 46,927 were 
working-men ; but of these only 9,421 were so by choice, the re- 
mainder being so of necessity as Government employés. Moreover, 
whereas the Caisse was at first intended solely for working men, the 
maximum pension and deposit were raised until it became rather a 
safe and lucrative investment for the middle classes than a thrift 
institution for the poorer classes. 

Under the Third Republic the Caisse has reverted to its original 
réle. The years 1870 and 1871 were naturally not favourable to its 
operations. This was partly due to the war with Prussia; but 
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besides this obvious cause there was another, viz. the rise in the 
value of money. Whereas the Caisse gave only four and a half per 
cent. the market rate of interest was six per cent. It might be 
thought that, had the Caisse been in fact intended primarily for 
working-men, there would have been no necessity to raise the rate 
of interest which it gave. This was not, however, the view of the 
Government, and by the Finance Act of the 20th of December 
1872 the rate was increased to five per cent. This caused an imme- 
diate increase in the number and amount of deposits. But although 
the funds of the Caisse were by law obliged to be invested in Govern- 
ment stock, a profit was still made upon them until 1875, when the 
rate of interest returned by the funds fell below five per cent. The 
effect of this was a rush of small capitalists to invest in the Caisse, 
and the deposits increased from 11,935,821 francs in 1874 to 
68,034,641 francs in 1881. The State, it will be perceived, suffered 
on this account a considerable loss; and on the 29th of December 
the rate of interest paid by the Caisse was lowered to four anda 
half per cent. A sum was also voted to make good its losses, 
amounting to more than 286 millions of francs, or considerably over 
eleven millions sterling. 

A law was passed in 1884 which, though not modifying the 
relations of the depositors to the Caisse, is of importance as having 
created the complete autonomy of that institution. Up to that date 
the Caisse was a means of cancelling the Public Debt by the trans- 
formation of stock into terminable annuities. When the annuity had 
been inscribed on the Register of the Debt, the Caisse had no more to 
do with it. The law of 1884, however, imposed upon the Caisse the 
duty of paying the annuity, as well as of receiving the deposits and 
repaying those which were repayable. The new disposition was 
excellent ; it resulted in the more speedy payment of the annuities, 
as well as in enabling the Caisse to study more accurately the rate of 
mortality of its clients. At the same time, however, it abolished a 
method of cancellation of stock which has been much regretted by 
economists. 

The law, which has since been only slightly modified, by which 
the Caisse is now regulated is that of the 20th of July 1886. By 
this law the minimum annual deposit is as small as one franc, the 
maximum being 500 francs. The maximum pension is 1,200 
francs, and the maximum annual deposit was 1,000 francs ; but 
this was lowered in 1894 to 500 francs. The rate of interest is upon 
a sliding scale, varying with that of the funds and fixed by an annual 
decree. From 1887-91 it was at four per cent.; since that time it 
has been at three and a half. More important still, new tables of 
mortality were introduced by this law. Hitherto the Caisse had 
used those of Déparcieux, which were calculated on the results of 
certain tontines of the seventeenth century. As the expectation of 
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life was not so good then as at the present day the Caisse suffered a 
loss by their adoption. The tariff is now based on tables calculated 
upon the operations of the Caisse itself. The law of 1886 also 
legalised a recommendation first made in the report of 1868, and 
more than once repeated, that tax-gatherers and post-masters should 
be permitted to receive deposits for the Caisse ; and created bulletins- 
retraites—i.e. forms to which postage stamps might be affixed which 
would be received, when amounting to one franc, in place of money. 
The law provided for the posting upon various public buildingsof notices 
setting forth the advantages of the Caisse, and enlarged the field of 
investment of its funds. Deposits may be made in favour of a third 
person, and by, or in favour of, any person over three years of age. 
In the case of those under sixteen, however, the consent of the parents 
or guardians is necessary. Up to 1886 the minimum age was eleven 
years, the age at which children were allowed to work in factories. 
Every deposit gives a right to a pension; deposits need not be 
regularly paid, but may be interrupted. The depositor may, by 
deferring the time of payment of his pension, increase it without any 
further subscription. A pension of 300 francs, for instance, originally 
payable at fifty-five years of age, may be increased to 475 francs by 
being deferred for five years. If a depositor becomes permanently 
incapacitated from working by illness or accident, his pension may be 
liquidated before he is fifty, and an addition may be made to it by a 
State subvention if the Commissioners of the Caisse so recommend. 

Foreigners are permitted to make deposits, but cannot enjoy this 
subvention. 

Women, whether single or married, are admitted upon the same 
terms as men. Pensions up to 3C0 francs (which is held to be a 
‘living’ pension) cannot be seized (for debt, &c.), neither can they 
be alienated. Pensions may be acquired with returnable or with non- 
returnable capital, or partly in one form and partly in the other. The 
time of entry upon the pension may be any age from 50 upwards. 
By the law of the 31st of December 1894 a credit of two million 
francs was voted to the Caisse, together with half the income of the 
sum obtained by the sale of the Crown jewels. 

Since the passing of this law the Caisse appears to have been 
made more use of by working-men than previously, as the figures for 
1894-96 (given on page 134) will show. 

The result of the operations of the Caisse has been considered 
in France unsatisfactory. It includes only about 800,000 depositors 
out of an estimated population of twelve millions of working-men. 
Of these, moreover, the greater number are drawn from the great 
railway and industrial companies, such as le Creusot, only a com- 
paratively small number joining the Caisse spontaneously. This is, 
at any rate, better than the somewhat ridiculous results of the Post 
Office Annuities in England, which were only 820 on the returnable 
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1896 Total 
Professional 
Classification 


Me Women Men Women, Men Women| Men | Women 
| 


Working-men . . 7,969 4,569 | 81,554 | 45,494 44,970 | 21,324 | 134,493 71,387 | 205,880 
Artisans; tradesmen 325 148 163 180 1,275 863 2,063 1,191 3,254 
| Servants . . . 156 240 145 312 194 408 746 | 1,154 

Employés (including | | 

State employés), 

soldiers and sailors 5,269 3,699 5,128 3,495 3,55 2,510 13,948 9,704 | 25,652 
Railroad agents ° 9,184 6,752 6,943 6,065 34! 8,816 26,472 | 21,633 | 48,105 
Agriculturists . . 570 | 99 | 570 74 ¢ 96 1,734 2,003 
Liberal professions | j 

and independent . 1,192 1,261 1,376 1,460 53 806 3,721 53 7,248 
Minors without pro- | | 

fession . . . 1,977 1,419 2,481 1,332 2,229 1,838 6,680 11,269 


26,642 | 18,187 | 98,660 | 58,412 | 64,217 | 36,447 | 189,519 | 113,046 | 302,565 


scale and 360 on the unreturnable, in the nine years following the 
Act of 1882, as against 331 and 170 respectively in the nine pre- 
ceding years. In the year 1892 the numbers were only 167 and 47 
respectively, and these numbers are higher than those for any previous 
year. These poor results are doubtless, as the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor suggests, due to a general unwilling- 
ness to purchase deferred annuities. They may also be due in part 
to the somewhat low scale upon which English Post Office annuities 
are calculated. Whilst, however, the result of the French Caisse de 
retraites is incomparably more satisfactory than that of the English 
Post Office annuities, the membership of Friendly Societies is, on the 
other hand, about four times greater in England than in France. In 
the latter country, though sociétés de secowrs mutuels are, when they 
give pensions during old age, subsidised by the State, their member- 
ship amounted in 1894 to only 1,389,300. Of these 27,787 were in 
receipt of pensions of an average amount of 73 francs, or not quite 
3l., yearly. 

But though the results of the Caisse de retraites may appear to 
English eyes by no means despicable, this is not the opinion held in 
France itself, where, on the contrary, the number of depositors is con- 
sidered most meagre. Asaresult of this opinion there have been, for 
several years, many proposals for the reorganisation of the Caisse, 
or for its entire abolition and its replacement by an institution upon 
different lines. But though the proposals have been many in 
number, one feature is common to them all, viz. the aid, in a greater 
or less degree, of the State by means of a subvention ; and to this is 
added, in some cases, an obligatory contribution from employers. 
Certain of these plans are merely exaggerated or ridiculous, as for 
instance that of M. Talandier, who proposed that every child (natural 
or legitimate) should be assured at birth for 1,000 francs, to be paid 
him on the attainment of his majority. The cost was to be borne by 
a ten per cent. succession duty; and, in order to obtain payment of 
the sum, the beneficiary was to give a satisfactory account of the 
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use he intended to make of it. This, however, is an exceptional 
instance; and the greater number of the plans put forward have 
been at least worthy of consideration. For the most part they are 
of the type of those laid before the Chamber of Deputies in 1876 by 
M. Paul Matrat, and by M. Nadaud in 1879, necessitating a contribu- 
tion from the working-man, the employer, and the State, in varying 
proportions; and nearly all may be summed up in the report, 
published in 1893, of the Commission of Labour appointed to 
consider the subject. This Commission, presided over by M. 
Guieysse, had ten propositions of law submitted to it, amongst them 
being the Government measure introduced by M. Constans, Minister 
of the Interior in 1891 (now Ambassador of the Republic at 
Constantinople). 

Of these ten propositions, three were at once rejected as 
demanding no contribution, and therefore no individual effort, from 
the working-man who was to benefit ; for, as the Report rightly says, 
the duty of the State is to stimulate thrift but not to take its place. 
Of the remaining six schemes (excluding the Government measure), 
three were voluntary; by all except one a State subvention was 
demanded, which it was proposed to raise by measures varying from 
a tax upon celibates, upon foreigmers, or upon bookmakers, to a 
protective duty upon articles of prime necessity. The assistance of 
employers was demanded by only three: the pensions varied in 
amount from 365 to 1,200 francs; and the age at which it might be 
paid from 50 to 65 years. 

All these plans were finally rejected, for one reason or another, 
and there remained to be considered only the Government scheme. 
In the exposé des motifs of this bill, its necessity is justified by ‘ the 
state of public opinion, the expectations which are agitating the 
minds of the working-classes, the impulsion of that force which 
causes the great evolutions of history,’ all of which ‘render more and 
more evident the imperious necessity of carrying social reforms ;’ 
apparently a French method of expressing the ‘ widespread expecta- 
tion’ of the Aged Poor Report. The aid of the State was invoked on 
the principle that such aid is legitimate when private enterprise is 
powerless; and membership was to be voluntary, since ‘obligation 
would clash with the independent character of the French working- 
man, who would not willingly support the authority of the State ;’ a 
statement which is somewhat contrary to the opinion generally held 
in England, an opinion not unsupported by Mr. Bodley’s recently- 
published work, as to State interference with the private life of the 
French citizen. The sacrifice of the members of the Caisse must not 
be so great as to deter the working-man ; nor must the period of entry 
upon the pension be too long deferred. The projet Constans, then, 
proposed that all French working-men or women, including domestic 
servants and metayers, who had an income of less than 3,000 francs a 
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year should be admissible to the Caisse: and the membership of such 
persons was to be presumed unless they made a formal declaration to 
the contrary before the Mayor of the locality in which they dwelt. In 
default of such declaration, the employer of such person was to make a 
deduction of fiveto ten centimes a day from his wages, and the employer 
himself was to add an equal amount. To this the State would 
add an amount equal to two-thirds of these twosums. These premiums 
would secure a pension of 300 francs to 600 francs (the tariff was 
then at 4 per cent.), the capital of which would be non-returnable. 
In order to provide for his family, however, a workman might assure 
his life for a sum varying from 500 francs to 1,000 francs; one-third 
of the premiums being payable by the State. If, however, the 
assurance was effected through a société de secours mutuels, the State 
would pay one-half the annual premiums, which would be about 
9.50 francs for the minimum sum of 500 francs. The author of this 
scheme estimated that, with a membership of three millions, the 
charge upon the State would vary from sixteen and three-quarter 
millions in the first year to nearly 116 millions in the thirtieth year, 
to about 98 millions in the seventy-fourth year, at which sum it would 
remain constant. The extra charges during the intervening years 
were due to certain transitory measures destined to deal with those 
who were over sixty years of age, or already in enjoyment of a 
pension from the existing Caisse de retraites, at the time when the 
measure came into force. 

The Labour Commission, whilst founding its scheme upon that of 
M. Constans, found itself unable to accept certain of its features. 
The principle of State aid was recognised on the ground that ‘ every 
human being, forming part of the social organism, has the right, 
from the time of his entry into the world, to the preservation of his 
existence.’ With this enunciation may be compared the words of 
Bismarck, spoken in June 1881 (quoted by Mr. Sidney Low 
in the Universal Review, April 1890). ‘The State must take the 
matter into its own hands; not as almsgiving, but as the right that 
men have to be taken care of when, with the best will imaginable, 
they become unfit to work. Why should the regular soldier, dis- 
abled by war, or the public official, have a right to be pensioned in 
his old age, and not the soldier of labour?’ The Commission, how- 
ever, considering that the aid of the State was due only to labour, 
fixed it at a sum equal to that paid by the labourer, and not, as in 
the projet Constans, at two-thirds of the sums paid by workman and 
employer together. This was all the more reasonable as many 
members would not be under any employer. The contribution of 
the employer was retained on the ground that ‘every employer 
having made use, in any measure, of the labour of another, ought to 
give him a share in the profits (in the economic sense) which have 
been acquired by that labour;’ a somewhat socialistic formula, to 
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say the least, and one which recurs several times in the course of 
the Report. Employers were divided into two classes—agricultural 
and non-agricultural ; their contribution was to be fixed by a central 
board; that of the first class was to be from two to six francs for 
every workman per three hundred days (a period taken as a working 
year), and that of the second class was to range from three to nine 
francs. But, within these limits, the contribution of the employer 
was to be not less than that of the workman. The limit of income 
proposed by the Government scheme was also rejected by the Com- 
mission ; and membership of the Caisse was to be absolutely volun- 
tary. The premiums might be allowed to lapse without entailing 
forfeiture, the smallest sum deposited giving a right to an equiva- 
lent pension. The maximum pension was to be six hundred 
francs, which might be obtained by an annual deposit of thirty 
francs: the State subvention was not to exceed this sum except 
for the payment of life-assurance premiums, when a supplement 
equal to one-third of the ordinary subvention was payable by the 
State. Life assurance was to be encouraged, as far as possible, as a 
means of providing for the family in case of death ; and the system 
of life annuities with returnable capital was to be abolished. 
Employers of foreigners were to pay a tax equal to twice the 
maximum ordinary contribution; that is, twelve francs for agri- 
cultural employers, and eighteen francs for others. The minimum 
age of entry to the Caisse was fixed at twelve years, the age at which 
children are allowed to work in factories ; but it was necessary for all 
under sixteen to obtain the consent of parents or guardian. Married 
women might join without the authorisation of their husbands. 
Deposits might be made directly, or indirectly, through mutual aid 
societies, &c.; and by money or stamps. 

Estimating the maximum number of adherents at four millions, 
the charge upon the State would (1) vary from 1 million francs in 
the first year to 274 millions in the thirty-first and onwards: or 
(2) would be 49? millions, commencing from the thirty-first year, 
and remaining at that sum: or (3) would vary from 4 millions in 
the thirty-first year to 734 millions in the seventy-eighth year and 
onwards: according to the method by which the subvention was 
paid; that is, (1) by annually invested premiums: (2) by investing 
the capital sum required for each pension at the moment of its com- 
mencement; or (3) by merely paying the amount of each pension as it 
fell due, without the investment of capital at all. The first of these 
methods was chosen by the Commission as being the least costly and 
the most equitable. A serious difficulty, however, presented itself in the 
investment of the enormous mass of capital, estimated at 12 milliards, 
which would be accumulated : a difficulty which arose during the de- 
liberations of the Commission on the Aged Poor, and one which must 
be met with in almost every scheme for old-age pensions. With the 
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almost certainty of a continued fall in the rate of interest, it would 
become necessary either to lower the amount of the pension or to 
increase the subsidy paid by the State. This difficulty the Labour 
Commission attempted to meet by proposing that, instead of being 
invested in Government stock, these funds should be employed for 
their ‘ proper object,’ commerce and industry ; that, instead of being 
a dead-weight burdening the market, the capital should be made 
living and fruitful, increasing the prosperity of the country and of 
the mass of its citizens. The more dangerous it is for a private 
person to ‘put all his eggs in one basket,’ the less, thought the 
Commission, would it be so for an institution having at its command 
a capital so extensive as that which the Caisse de prévoyance would 
have at its disposal. It was therefore proposed that these funds 
should be invested in such things as railways (thus anticipating their 
eventual reversion to the State), public works, agricultural banks, and 
banks for the purpose of advancing loans to those engaged in industrial 
undertakings. By such investments, which would be effected for the 
most part by district councils, a return of from 34 to 4 per cent. was 
confidently expected. During the course of the debate upon the 
project, M. Constans expressed himself as having, in consideration of 
past experience, no fear as to the possibility of investment of even 
twenty-five milliards of francs, double the amount which it was esti- 
mated the Caisse would have to dispose of; though he also suggested, 
besides Government stock, and stocks guaranteed by the State, the 
investment of the capital of the proposed institution in such things 
as working-men’s dwellings and mortgages. 

This project has been much criticised, especially as to its 
financial details, both by those who believe that they have a more 
excellent plan, and by others who offer no substitute for it. 
Amongst its more eminent critics is M. Eugéne Rochetin, 
editor of the Jowrnal des Economistes, who strongly condemned 
the employment of money contributed by working-men in any enter- 
prise which did not offer absolute security; justly remarking that 
the high rate of interest hoped for by the Commission was in itself 
an indication of the risk which would be incurred by the employment 
of capital in the manner suggested in the Report. M. Rochetin 
himself proposes the formation of a National Assurance and Thrift 
Society upon mutualist lines. Any wage-earning Frenchman is to 
be able to assure his life for a sum varying from one to six thousand 
francs ; and in addition may, by a further payment, obtain a life 
annuity of a maximum of 600 francs, or an equivalent capital sum, 
at the age of fifty years or over. One-third of the life-assurance 
premiums is to be borne by the State; the remaining cost is to fall 
in part upon the beneficiary, and in part upon employers, who are to 
contribute to a central fund a tax, proportioned to the amount of 
wages paid by them, which is to be at least equal to, and may be 
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double, the subscription of the workman. This tax M. Rochetin 
justifies by the doctrine that, since the employer is enriched by the 
labour of those whom he employs, he ought to contribute to their 
future subsistence. In spite of M. Rochetin’s condemnation of the 
method of investment of capital proposed by M. Guieysse and his 
colleagues, he does not feel it inconsistent to suggest its employment 
in public works, such as the proposed canal from Paris to the sea or 
that proposed from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean: in the re- 
afforesting of mountains and other lands: in the building of docks : 
the foundation of an Agricultural Bank: and in other similar works ; 
besides communal and departmental loans and Government stock or 
stock guaranteed by the Government. The total cost to the State 
he estimates at about the same figure as that of the Labour Com- 
mission, with about four million adherents. 

At the opposite pole to the mutualists are the socialists: those 
who wish the citizen to depend on the aid of his fellows as opposed 
to those who wish him to depend on the State. Between the two 
no love is lost, as may be gathered from the remarks applied by the 
Petite République to the Mutualist Congress held at Reims in 1898 ; 
such epithets as ‘wretches’ and ‘ renegades of the proletariat’ being 
amongst the least virulent of those addressed to them. As might be 
supposed, French Socialists have a scheme for old-age pensions, 
formulated in a bill drawn by M. Escuyer and introduced into the 
late Parliament by M. Jaurés, and into the present, since he himself 
is no longer a Deputy, by certain of his co-religionists. Magnani- 
mously allowing that the working-man who is to benefit should 
contribute a portion of the cost, it is proposed that his share should 
be one franc per month. The contribution of the employers is to be 
1.50 france per month for each Frenchman, or 2.50 frances for each 
foreigner, employed. The charge upon the State is fixed at 33.50 francs 
per annum per adherent. Every member is to have a pension of 500 
francs at sixty years of age, or 400 francs if unmarried ; besides gratuit- 
ous medical attendance and 1.50 franc sick pay per diem. If totally 
incapacitated by accident or illness from working, he is to enter into 
immediate enjoyment of his pension; and in case of his death after 
reaching the age of sixty his widow will be entitled to half his 
pension. No one with an assured income of 1,000 francs or more 
is eligible as a member, and any one with an assured income of less 
than 1,000 francs will have the right only to such a sum as is the 
complement of that amount. The total annual charge upon the State 
for an estimated membership of 104 million members would amount to 
about 358 million francs. This is to be an annual charge upon the 
budget, thus avoiding the difficulty of finding suitable investments ; 
and it is proposed to meet it by (1) an income tax, estimated to 
produce 157 millions ; (2) a succession duty which, taking advantage 
of an apparent indiscretion of a former Minister of Finance, is 
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estimated to produce 150 millions; (3) 20 millions from the Pari 
Mutuel, and (4) a conversion of the National Debt from 3} to 3, and 
later to 2? and to 2 per cent. This, it is estimated, will produce 168 
millions per annum. 

Disregarding such phrases as ‘the robbery of the working-man,. 
‘the exploitation and oppression of the working-man,’ and similarly 
extravagant terms, made use of by the authors of the above scheme, 
it is, taken on its merits, probably the soundest of any proposed. If 
a socialistic scheme is to be introduced—and it will not be denied 
that any State-aided old-age pension scheme is eminently social- 
istic—it seems only reasonable that it should work upon lines laid 
down by Socialists. In view of the continued fall in the rate of 
interest, no scheme which requires the investment of a large sum of 
money could prosper for long. The payment of pensions by means 
of an annual tax avoids this difficulty ; and the further difficulty of 
dealing with those who have already arrived at old age when the 
scheme comes into force is avoided in a similarly summary 
manner, 

Further, any scheme which proposes to assist the poorer classes 
to make provision for their old age should include life assurance. 
This, by enabling provision to be made for the family in case of 
death, would remove the objection which seems to be felt for deferred 
annuities, a method of saving which has, no doubt, an appearance of 
selfishness. There should, moreover, be no forfeiture of deposits, 
if in arrears; for a man who has made any payment with a view to 
securing a provision against his old age has at least the right to the 
return of that sum if unable or unwilling to make further deposits. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the budget, either of France or of 
England, could bear the large amount of additional taxation required 
by any such scheme. Mr. Booth estimates the cost of his plan— 
which seems the soundest, because the most widely extended and 
most simple of the English schemes—at seventeen millions sterling 
yearly. In order to meet this he lightly proposes to put an addi- 
tional threepence on the income tax; a halfpenny on sugar; two- 
pence on tea; and a further tax upon drink. It may be questioned 
whether any Chancellor of the Exchequer could be found sufficiently 
courageous to propose these taxes, with the exception, possibly, of 
that last named. Undoubtedly, to force employers to contribute, 
against their will, to an Old-Age Pension Fund, which seems to be 
a favourite feature of French and other Continental schemes, is a 
mere attempt to raise wages by law; and the fall of wages in 
Germany since the introduction into that country of the insurance 
system now in force goes far to prove this; though it may, no doubt, 
be said to be post but not propter. But the question of cost is one 
of the least serious raised by any old-age pension scheme. Such a 
scheme should be an incentive to, not a reward of, thrift. It is 
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questionable whether any incentive to thrift is needed in England, 
where the average deposit in the Savings Bank is higher than that 
of any other European country. The ‘widespread expectation that 
something should be done’ seems to be, as a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor characterised it, somewhat ‘ vague.’ 
Mr. Holland remarks that ‘it is unreasonable to expect young men, 
even of thoroughly deserving character, to pay much attention to 
the . . . contingencies of old age.’ But, as this is the very object 
to effect which a State-aided pension scheme is proposed, his words 
would seem to bear out the opinion that the matter has not that 
importance generally attached to it; and that the ‘improvement 
which is constantly taking place in the financial and moral condi- 
tions of labour’ will remove from it that degree of importance which 
it now has. Undoubtedly if the question can be solved by that 
means, such a solution is the most to be desired ; for, after all, State 
or State-aided old-age pensions are, as Bismarck called them, merely 
‘a bribe';’ and the ‘bribing’, of the Romans by their Emperors 
with bread and circuses can hardly be said to have tended to their 
moral improvement. 


ArTHUR F. Woop. 


1 Mr. W. H. Dawson in the Westminster Gazette, the 15th of August, 1898. 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
IN JAPAN 


THE meagre telegrams from Yokohama appearing in our journals at 
long intervals give but little clue to the constitutional problem now 
engaging the energies of Japanese politicians. Four hundred 
leagues to the West a more absorbing spectacle rivets our attention. 
We look with difficulty beyond the confines of that Forbidden City, of 
which the European Powers are slowly driving back the gates, and 
in our anxiety to discover a clue to the Far Eastern question we are 
apt to forget that it is being answered not only from the West but 
from the East. Japan has strengthened her armaments and adjusted 
her finance ; she has also set herself to establish the foundations of 
constitutional freedom, without which strength and prosperity are 
robbed of half their value. Looking constantly towards the mother 
of Parliaments, she is in some measure acting over again the events 
of our own past, so that it is possible to study certain aspects of our 
constitutional development without the aid of history. The progress 
of centuries is hurried into a lifetime, and while in less than fifty 
years the Japanese nobles have yielded to the Crown and the Crown 
to the people, a period has now arrived when the leaders of thought 
in Japan have determined to establish a system of party government 
and party cabinets such as obtains in England. In this connection 
the last two sessions of the Diet have been exceptionally interesting 
from an Englishman’s point of view. But to understand the bearing 
of the questions involved a word or two of preface are necessary, in 
order to refresh the memory of those who have forgotten the some- 
what intricate influences at work in the revolutionary Japan of the 
sixties. 

When the Emperor’s nominal authority was converted into a 
reality by the overthrow of the Shogun in 1868, the work was largely 
due to the four clans of Satsuma, Choshu, Hizen, and Tosa. Their 
aim was to destroy the Shogunate and to create an Imperial Govern- 
ment, and though many other motives actuated them, these were the 
two main ideas of the revolution which grew in importance and left 
political results. No sooner, however, was the Imperial Government 
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established than it was found that the Satsuma clan was strongly 
divided. There were within it a party in favour of reform, and 
another party, led by Shimazu Saburo and Saigo Takamori, who 
clung to old traditions. The sword had not yet given place to the 
ballot-box, and the result of a bloody contest was the annihilation of 
the reactionaries. There remained, therefore, the Satsuma men 
loyal to the Emperor and to the absolute government of 1868, and 
with them the Choshu, Hizen, Tosa, and other clans. Some of these 
clans had not always been friendly in the past. They found it 
difficult to work together now. Marquis Ito has observed that 
Japanese politicians are more prone to destroy than to construct, and 
an opportunity to indulge this proclivity soon presented itself. 
Although the four clans were equally pledged to secure representative 
government eventually, jealousy of one another drove two of them to 
take up this cry as a pretext for dissolving the alliance. The Tosa 
clan, now represented by Count Itagaki, seceded accordingly in 1873, 
and the Hizen clan, represented by Count Okuma, followed its 
example eight years afterwards. The former organised a party called 
the Fuyu-to, or Liberals, and the latter the Kaishin-to, or Pro- 
gressives. The two remaining clans of Satsuma and Choshu were 
called for shortness the Sat-Cho. 

Such was the origin of parliamentary parties in Japan. There 
was no political issue at stake; the moving cause was simply clan 
jealousy, and hence it was that Hizen and Tosa did not join hands, 
though both strenuously opposed the Sat-Cho Government and, each 
posed as the friend of the people. Consequently, when the first Diet 
met, in November 1890, the Sat-Cho Ministry, with Marquis Yama- 
gata as Premier, found itself face to face with a bitter and, it must 
be added, an unscrupulous opposition. They struggled against it 
for a year, and then, in December 1891, the Diet was dissolved. This 
state of affairs threatened to become chronic; it seemed, indeed, as 
though parliamentary government was unsuited to Japanese require- 
ments. But there was no real failure, merely a lesson in constitu- 
tional government had to be learnt and a step forwards taken. 
When Count Ito, as he then was, assumed office at the end of 1892, 
he quickly perceived that he must strengthen his hands by attracting 
one of the twogreat parties. His negotiations eventually secured for 
him the friendship of the Liberals, who supported, and occasionally 
harassed, him throughout the war until the autumn of 1896. Thus 
a great stride was taken towards party government, inasmuch as the 
Government relied on the assistance of a party. The Government 
itself, it must be remembered, still emanated from the Throne and 
the Sat-Cho notables, now generally known as the ‘Clansmen.’ 
Marquis Ito was not in any way identified with the Liberal party 
merely because he made such concessions to them as to secure their 
votes in the House. Count Matsukata, who became Premier and 
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Minister of Finance in 1896, followed on the same lines, but instead 
of depending on the Liberals he allied himself with Count Okuma 
and the Progressives, known at this period as the Shimpo-to. Both 
these statesmen represented Sat-Cho clan government, though both 
had to reckon with the two seceding clans of Tosa and Hizen, who 
in Parliament were merged in the Liberal and Progressive parties 
respectively. 

If nothing has been said about the different policies of these two 
parties in the House it is because there was as yet but little difference. 
They agreed that Japan’s armaments must be strengthemed according 
to the programme laid down at the close of the China war, they 
occasionally agreed and occasionally differed as to whether recourse 
should be had to the Land Tax in order to raise the necessary funds, 
and on other points their old clan jealousy divided them. But in 
one direction they showed remarkable unanimity. Each party 
expected the Government to whom they gave support to pay them 
with portfolios. The senior clan statesmen felt little inclined to en- 
trust important posts to the new men who had won for themselves a 
place in the party organisations. They knew, and the party leaders 
knew, that the office seekers were incompetent. Yet it was only by 
pressing their claims that the parties could be kept together. 
Accordingly the Government found itself in a very obvious dilemma. 
Resistance to the parties combined resulted in a deadlock ; alliance 
with either of them threatened to strand the ship of state owing to 
the incompetence of the crew. So when, in January 1898, Marquis 
Ito made an attempt to win the country back to non-party govern- 
ment and efficiency by forming an independent Ministry in defiance 
of the Liberal demands, he was acting no doubt from no mere clan 
instinct, but, as he conceived, in the highest interests of the realm. 
His experiment was not destined to succeed. In the general election 
of March 1898, 109 Progressives and 94 Liberals were returned as 
Representatives in a House of 300. A common hunger for office and 
a common sense of humiliation at their treatment by the greater 
statesmen of the clans united the two parties under one banner as 
they had not been united since 1873. At last they took up in 
earnest the crusade against clan government, which, logically, they 
should have commenced together exactly a quarter of a century 
before. They called their coalition the Kensei-to, or Constitutional 
Party. Japan is a country of rapid progress, but she is lucky that 
for twenty-five years the formation of the Kensei-to was deferred 
while she was content to be guided through difficult times by clans- 
men more skilled in statecraft than the esurient nobodies who were 
kicking at the heels of Counts Okuma and Itagaki. 

Meanwhile Marquis Ito had to decide how he would act. He had 
tried to govern with the help of a party and had partially succeeded. 
He had tried to govern without one, and had discovered that it was 
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impossible. The two parties could no longer be played off one against 
the other. They were united, and with fifty new recruits formed 
the Kensei-to, 253 strong. There remained only nineteen clan 
government sympathisers, calling themselves National Unionists, and 
twenty-eight Independents. In these difficult circumstances Marquis 
Ito’s decision was a bold one, and in its consequences far-reaching. 
He advised that Count Okuma, the Progressive leader of the Kensei- 
to, should be summoned to form a Cabinet in conjunction with his 
Liberal colleague, Count Itagaki. His advice was followed by the 
Emperor, but with the significant condition that the Ministries of War 
and the Navy were to be retained by clansmen. The Emperor was 
not disposed to allow constitutional experiments in these departments. 
On the 28th of June 1898 Marquis Ito resigned, and on the 30th 
the Okuma-Itagaki Cabinet was formed. 

It now seemed to many that the death-blow had been given to 
clan government, and that at last the era of government by party had 
commenced. ‘If this Cabinet is a failure,’ wrote a leading journal in 
August 1898, ‘ confidence in a party Cabinet will be lost.’ Mr. Hoshi, 
ex-Minister to the United States, thought the time ripe for removing 
the last traces of clan government. 

‘It is hopeless,’ he said to a Ji Shimpo interviewer, ‘ for the 
Ministers of the Kensei-to Cabinet to expect to achieve satisfactory 
results without eliminating those officials who have been im the 
Government employ since the heyday of the clan Ministries. The 
allegation that a Cabinet change may extend to the Executive only, 
but must not touch the sphere of administrative officials, is not a 
principle that can suffice in its application to the present circum- 
stances, for the last Cabinet change may be taken as a revolution 
rather than an ordinary change, inasmuch as it involved the downfall 
of clan government and the establishment of a party Ministry.’ 

Some few others were not quite so sure as Mr. Hoshi that the 
revolution to which he alluded had been effected. The editor of the 
Yomiuri declared that if the Kensei-to were to split, neither party 
would succeed to power, but that clan government would return, and 
within five months of the formation of the Okuma-Itagaki Cabinet 
these forebodings were realised. The events of those five months 
afford some clue as to the future of constitutional government in 
Japan. 

We must here pause to examine the elements of which the 
Kensei-to was composed. Its main divisions were the two great 
ones of the Progressives, led by Count Okuma, and the Liberals, led 
by Count Itagaki. These two parties acted together in a condition 
of veiled hostility. There was coalition without any approach to 
amalgamation. A common hunger for office, a common dislike for 
clan government, obscured for a little while a mutual jealousy and 
distrust. Meanwhile the Kensei-to as a whole, and both wings of it, 
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were divided into endless clubs, cliques, and associations. Our own 
Temperance, Colonial, Church, and China parties are affable and self- 
effacing in comparison. Thus, to name only a few of the political 
divisions of the Kensei-to, there were the territorial associations of 
the Kwanto-kai (led by Mr. Hoshi), the Hokuriku-kai (led by Mr. 
Sugita), the Kyushu Kurabu (led by Mr. Matsuda), the Tohoku- 
dantai, the Chugoku-kai, and the Shigoku-kai; there were the 
Satsuma section, the Tosa section, the Kakushinto, the Young 
Constitutionalists, the Senior Politicians (such as Baron Kusumoto, 
Mr. Hiraoka, the chief organiser of the coalition, and others), the 
Central Constitutionalist Club, and so forth. Each clique had its 
private organisation and animosities; each aspired to dictate to the 
Cabinet and secure portfolios for its members in the House. They 
combined and recombined among themselves. Thus the Satsuma 
section, led by Viscount Takushima, which was avowedly Constitu- 
tionalist, but apparently merely anxious for the spoils, combined 
with the Kwanto Club, led by Mr. Hoshi (Liberal), and pestered 
their Progressive Premier, Count Okuma. Forthwith Messrs. 
Hironaka Kono and Kentaro Oi formed the Central Club to oppose 
Mr. Hoshi and Viscount Takushima. The Liberal journalists of 
this much-divided party outside the Diet had their private organisa- 
tion called the Doshi Club, and each section and sub-section of the 
coalition had its journal. It was a common occurrence for the 
official journals of the party to turn upon the Government. Clearly, 
however loyally the two leaders wished to work together, each must 
find it impossible in such circumstances to preserve discipline among 
his own followers. Indeed, the leaders scarcely tried to lead. Lieu- 
tenants were delegated to undertake this invidious task, and Count 
Itagaki continually held aloof, leaving Mr. Hoshi to manage the 
Liberal party; while Count Okuma indulged his love of gardening, 
trusting that Dr. Hayotama or somebody else would get the better 
of Mr. Hoshi. From time to time a general convention of each 
wing was called together ; sometimes a joint convention of the two. 
But it was impossible to preserve order when almost the whole 
House was nominally on the side of the Government, and every 
section of it was holding a knife to the Government’s throat. To com- 
plicate matters further, the House of Peers was also divided into 
numerous parties, such as the Konwa-kai (favourable to the Kensei- 
to), the Kenkyu-kai (opposed to it), the Sanyo-kai, the Mokuyo-kai, 
the Teiyu-kai, and many others. Without entering into the objects 
of these various associations, it will content the reader to know that 
they are merely a few of the more important sub-sections of the Upper 
House. Of these the one mentioned as being opposed to the Ministry 
was the largest and most influential. 

Such was the position of affairs when, at the end of June 1898, 
Count Okuma selected his Ministry. Of the nine Cabinet Ministers, 
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two were already determined by the special command of the Emperor 
—namely, Viscount Katsura, Minister of War, and Marquis Saigo, 
Minister of the Navy. In theory these two clansmen were neutral, 
but it was known that the latter, at any rate, had Liberal proclivities, . 
Count Okuma, the Premier, was Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Count Itagaki took charge of the Home Office. There remained 
five seats, of which three were given to Progressives and two to 
Liberals—a fair enough division, since the Progressive representatives 
slightly outnumbered the Liberals. Other posts were allotted in 
somewhat similar proportions, and various administrative subordinates 
belonging to the clan régime were retained. But no sooner were 
these arrangements known than a rabid chorus of discontent went up 
from all parts of the Kensei-to ranks. The Liberals especially 
asserted that they had been unjustly treated, and though Count 
Itagaki had agreed with Count Okuma (according to the latter) that 
he would not himself raise the question of offices till the end of the 
session, he appears to have exercised no restraint over his followers. 
Before long an event occurred which caused the Liberal leader to 
abandon his pledge and let the flood loose with his own hand. 
Mr. Ozaki, Minister of Education, a Progressive in close touch with 
the Premier, made a speech in which he alluded to the possibility of 
arepublic in Japan. Naturally he was called upon to resign, and a 
vacant seat was thus created in the Cabinet, which Count Itagaki at 
once demanded for his own party. Count Okuma met this unfair 
demand in an unfair way. Taking only the Progressive members of 
the Cabinet into his confidence, he privately approached the Emperor, 
and secured the appointment of Mr. Inukai, a Progressive, and a 
man of considerable influence, but unfortunately in an advanced 
stage of consumption. It was not unnatural that this should stir the 
wrath of the Liberals. For long the question of Supply had cansed 
a kind of deadlock between the Legislature and the Executive. The 
problem of how to remedy this, whether to meet the deficit by having 
recourse to an increase of the Land Tax (as the Liberals mostly 
desired), or whether to hold this fund in reserve and impose several 
taxes on income, drugs, spirits, &c. (as Count Okuma proposed), 
already sharply divided the two wings of the Kensei-to. Now the 
difference was accentuated, intense bitterness was imported into the 
dispute, and the allies of a few months became openly hostile. It 
was impossible to carry on the Government under such conditions, 
The Okuma-Itagaki Cabinet fell, and Field Marshal the Marquis 
Yamagata, Premier of the first Japanese Ministry, was summoned by 
the Emperor. Once more a clan Ministry, independent of party, 
was formed ; once more it seemed as though party government was 
to be indefinitely postponed. 

It may be interesting at this point to note the ideas actuating a 
typical clan Ministry in Japan. During the short term of offiee of 
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Counts Okuma and Itagaki, Viscount Torio, a Privy Councillor and 
member of the Upper House, wrote a kind of essay on the subject in 
the form of a letter to a friend, which appeared in the Daido Sodan. 
He declares, in old high-flown Chinese phrases, that the Constitution 
is a ‘body of laws enacted by the Emperor in obedience to the 
instruction of his Imperial ancestors, and that the two Houses are 
merely legislators specially appointed by his Majesty. Since ad- 
ministrative power is the exclusive prerogative of the Throne, any 
transference of this power downwards is doubly wrong: first, because 
it is an infringement of the Emperor’s Heaven-assigned mission ; 
and secondly, because it will cause national disturbances. These will 
arise in the following way: party majorities in the Lower House, led 
by party exigencies, will be prone to ignore the dictates of real 
justice, while the Upper House will remain true to old traditions 
of right and wrong. Hence there will be hostility between the two 
Houses, and serious confusion will inevitably result.’ Such is the 
ultra-Conservative theory of the Constitution in Japan, and if it be 
compared with Mr. Hoshi’s utterances when fresh from Washington, 
given above, it will be seen how wide a difference divides the clans- 
men, with their Platonic notions, and the party men, who look to 
England or the States for their models. Viscount Torio’s prophecy 
about hostility arising between the two Houses was destined soon to 
be fulfilled. But that inevitable struggle was to commence with the 
advent of the clan Ministry now about to take office. 

Marquis Yamagata formed his Ministry in November 1898, on 
strictly clan lines. Viscount Katsura was again retained at the War 
Office, and it was no longer necessary that the Emperor should 
stipulate for Marquis Saigo to continue as Minister for the Navy. 
Admiral Yamamoto succeeded to this post, while the Viscount was 
transferred to the department of Home Affairs. Nearly all the 
members of the Cabinet were pronounced absolutely incapable by 
the party men, but then the party men were very angry. Mean- 
while Marquis Yamagata found himself in much the same position 
as Marquis Ito when the Kensei-to coalition was effected, and as he 
himself had been in during the first Diet. Being an old soldier, he 
wisely determined to profit by experience and seek an ally. No one 
knew better than himself the need of passing the Land Tax Bill, on 
which the efficiency of the national defence and the future of Japan 
depended. Besides this, the continuance of a grave financial scandal, 
caused by the inability of the Legislature to provide necessary 
supplies, might injure the prospect of foreign capital being attracted 
to Japan—a consummation earnestly desired by those who had at 
heart the prosperity of the country. It was natural, therefore, for 
him to approach the Liberals, who had shown themselves favourable 
to an increase of the Land Tax. He was met, as he might have 
anticipated, by a blunt demand for offices, some of the Liberals going 
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so far as to suggest that half the seats in the Cabinet should be 
vacated and placed at the disposal of Count Itagaki’s followers. 
Marquis Yamagata objected to these proposals, and the suggested 
alliance seemed likely to fall through. Indeed, instead of alliance, 
war was openly declared. The Progressives were so bitterly hostile 
that help from them was out of the question. However, negotiations 
with the Liberals were resumed, partly owing to the wishes of three 
Cabinet Ministers of Satsuma extraction, Marquis Saigo, Count 
Matsukata, and Count Kabayama, who were strongly in favour of an 
understanding with the Liberals ; and partly owing to the friendly 
offices of Marquis Ito, who is continually appearing as a deus ex 
machina in Japanese politics. 

On the 27th of November the support of the Liberals was assured, 
an event which prompted the Jyi to express its joy that Marquis 
Yamagata had become a party man, leaving ‘ the mouldy, effete cause 
of the non-partisan Ministry.’ The Government party consisted now 
of the National Unionists (in favour of clan government and loyal 
followers of Marquis Yamagata), the Liberals, and a few so-called 
Independents (who, of course, speedily formed themselves into a 
club), giving the Government a majority of about fifteen or twenty 
votes in the House. The precise terms of the alliance have not yet 
been divulged, but it is certain that the Yamagata Ministry pledged 
itself to continue the post bellwm programme of national defence, and 
to carry the Land Tax Bill in a form to be approved by the Liberal 
party, sixty of whom began to have qualms about the increase, and 
showed signs of club-founding. These gentlemen were ultimately 
pacified. Administrative reform was likewise promised, but whether 
on the lines indicated by Mr. Hoshi, or in the sense understood by 
Marquis Yamagata, remains to be seen.’ Other measures agreed upon 
were the amendment of the Election Law and, probably, the State 
purchase of railways, which was part of the Hoshi-Takushima pro- 
gramme. The great question of offices was shelved for the moment 
by these wholesale concessions to the Liberals, though it was 
rumoured that even the Satsuma and Choshu elements in the new 
party were jealously contending for posts. 

The first session of Marquis Yamagata’s second Ministry will 
always be remembered in Japan because the Land Tax Bill was 
successfully passed through both Houses. This at one stroke ended 
the deadlock between the Executive and the Legislature, and rendered 
the post bellum programme secure. Count Okuma and the Pro- 

1 Since this was written, reform has commenced with the issue of new Civil 
Service regulations. The conditions imposed would almost put an end to political 
jobbery ‘in this department, and the Liberals, who hope soon to be in undisputed 
power, are downcast and damp at the prospective loss of salaries and patronage. Mr. 
Hoshi is represented as being much annoyed with Marquis Yamagata’s Old World 
notions of political morality. It has been already mentioned that this gentleman 
has had recent opportunities of political study in the United States, 
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gressives vainly opposed the measure. They had formerly supported 
the idea of an increased Land Tax subject to conditions now fulfilled, 
but they since professed to condemn it because it appeared to them 
te be unpopular with certain sections of the agricultural classes. So, 
too, they had pledged themselves to carry out the post bellum pro- 
gramme ; yet they now began to talk of retrenchment at the expense 
of the national defences, for the sake of catching a few votes in the 
provinces. These miserable tactics deservedly failed. The Land Tax 
Bill passed the Lower House by 159 votes to 55, the Progressives, 
when they saw they were beaten, walking out of the Chamber. The 
Election Law Bill was less fortunate. After being considerably 
modified in the Lower House, it was so mauled in the House of Peers. 
that the Representatives refused altogether to accept it. Viscount 
Torio’s forecast was already fulfilled. The session ended with a bitter 
feeling of antagonism between the two Houses, and with the prospect 
of a struggle in the near future, already certain to be fought out 
sooner or later, and as to the issue of which there can be little doubt. 
Suffice it to say that in other directions, in spite of new clubs spring- 
ing up like mushrooms, the Yamagata-Itagaki coalition prospered 
exceedingly. It was thought a great achievement when the Matsu- 
kata Government, with the aid of the Progressives, carried 85 per cent. 
of its bills. But the Yamagata Government, assisted by the Liberals, 
passed 91 per cent., although it commanded only a very narrow 
majority. This clearly pointed to an increased sense of discipline, 
and was also largely due to the skilful tactics of the Liberal leader in 
the House, Mr. Hoshi. Count Itagaki confined his attention princi- 
pally to platform oratory. As for the Progressive party, after their 
defeat on the Land Tax question, they seemed to go to pieces. Dr. 
Hayotama at a critical moment resigned his leadership in the House 
of Representatives, and was succeeded by Mr. Inukai, whose health 
was unequal to his abilities. But the most important episode of the 
session, from a parliamentary point of view, was a remarkable act of 
self-denial on the part of the Liberals. In March of this year they 
agreed not to demand office from Marquis Yamagata for any of their 
number, though they were to be free to accept such offices as he 
might of his own bounty from time to time be able to offer them. If 
this unprecedented pledge be loyally adhered to, it marks a very 
great stride towards effective party government in the future. ‘The 
curse of place-hunting,’ as a Japanese journal terms it, wrecked the 
Ito-Liberal alliance, the Matsukata-Progressive alliance, the Pro- 
gressive-Liberal coalition, and at one time threatened to wreck the 
Yamagata-Liberal alliance also. Perhaps at last the great lesson has 
been learnt that without discipline constitutional government on 
English lines is certain to fail. The hope of the Liberals now lies, 
not in the immediate enjoyment of the sweets of office, but in winning 
over Marquis Ito to their party. If he were to show the way, it is 
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probable that many more of the leading clan statesmen would take 
sides, in which case, to adopt Mr. Bodley’s phrase, political society 
would be divided vertically as in England, not horizontally as in 
France, and either party on obtaining a majority in the House would 
be able to find material in its own ranks for an efficient Cabinet. At 
present neither is in that happy position; even Mr. Hoshi is at one 
with Marquis Ito on this point. As for Marquis Ito, he has lately 
declared himself in favour of party government, but he has not yet 
thrown the handkerchief. He is never tired of impressing upon his 
hearers that Japan must proceed quickly but cautiously forward in 
the light of experience ; that no party is at present strong enough to 
form a Ministry ; that the cheese-paring policy of the Progressives 
is dangerous to the safety of the country; and that ability must be 
considered before party in appointments to parliamentary committees 
and all important posts. Addressing delegates from the leading 
towns of the empire in February last, he spoke with high admiration 
of the smooth manner in which parliamentary government is con- 
ducted in England. He would like, he said, to see the system now 
obtaining here introduced in Japan. To that end he urged the im- 
portance of strict discipline in party organisations, and he concluded 
by enforcing the maxim that leaders should really lead and followers 
really follow. In the light of such an utterance as this, and from 
such a man, it is difficult to doubt the ultimate triumph of party 
government after the English model in Japan, even though, as the 
Kokumin grimly points out, the party system is not altogether 
enjoying the best day of its life in England at the present moment. 
We may conclude with a criticism and a prophecy, both from 
Japanese sources. Mr. Kataoka, who, with the exception of one short 
term, has been in the House of Representatives since its foundation, 
alluding to the question of leadership, says that in former years party 
leaders (of whom he himself was one) contented themselves with 
acting as wire-pullers, and constantly remained silent when important 
measures were being discussed. He notices that there is a change 
for the better in this respect, and mentions with approval the 
activity of Mr. Hoshi, Dr. Hayotama, Mr. Yeikichi Yoshimoto, and 
Mr. Ryukei Tsunematsu. He is struck, too, with the better under- 
standing subsisting between the Government and its allied party. 
As for speeches, he says that whereas formerly members were too 
fond of showing off to please their constituents, they have now 
gone to the other extreme, considering it beneath their dignity 
to make speeches and waste of time to listen to them. This he 
views as an evil. With regard to committees, he finds that the 
members are so unwilling to sacrifice their own convenience that 
it is extremely difficult to get them together and make them work. 
Lastly, with regard to decorum, he expresses the following opinion : 
‘Of course,’ he writes, ‘with only ten years’ experience at its 
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back, the Japanese Diet, especially the Lower House, cannot compare 
in point of decorum with the British Parliament. But at the same 
time,’ proceeds Mr. Kataoka, ‘ nobody will charge us with partiality 
when we say that our legislative body need not be afraid of compari- 
son with any of its compeers on the continent of Europe.’ 

The prophecy is by Mr. Yujiro Miyake, editor of the Nippon. 
He says: ‘ Political Japan is about to accomplish in a few decades 
what is taking Europe centuries to effect. England, having passed 
through the House of Lords period towards the end of the last 
century, is now in a transition stage from the House of Commons 
period to that of the Press. Japan, with a parliamentary experience 
of less than ten years, is already giving infallible signs of the same 
tendency.’ 

After tracing in detail the history of the change in England, he 
continues: ‘Some people in Japan, as in England, may consider this 
transference of political power from the Diet to the Press prejudicial 
to the system of representative government. The idea is due to 
ignorance of the natural tendency of civilisation. The widening 
circles of the reading public and the increasing prosperity of the 
printing industry have rendered the idea of having recourse to a 
parliament as the only place for expressing public opinion sadly out 
of date. Further development of popular education and further 


increase of the influence of newspapers and magazines will constitute 
the Press the best counsellor, controller and companion of a Govern- 
ment. 

It will be gathered from this that the ancients of the earth are 
also in the morning of the times. 


H. N. G. Busupy. 





A SUPREME MOMENT 


A PLAY IN ONE ACT 


DRAMATIS PERSONA: 


Norman Lvarp, An English diplomat. 

Sir CHaRLes CAMPBELL, His friend (young) 
MADELEINE Desray, A celebrated French actress. 
JOSEPHINE Bouvet, Her former friend. 
CurisTInE, A French bonne. 


Scene I. 


MADELEINE DEBRAY’s salon on the Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. 
, 


Scene Il, Three hours later. 


Same place. 


ScENE I 


A room in a flat on the Boulevard Haussmann, elegantly furnished, 
bric-a-brac, &c., lots of flowers, an open window on the right 
showing a balcony with sun-blinds stretched over it. Beyond 
are seen the tops of trees on the Boulevard and the windows of 
houses opposite. Plants in the balcony. Before the window, 
inside, there is stretched a white rug; on it are two low wicker 
chairs with silk cushions, &c.; on either side of the window 
between the chairs is a little table large enough to hold a coffee 
service and a bowl of roses. All manner of knick-knacks about 
theroom. A door faces stage on the L., and when open shows the 
vestibule or hall leading to outer door at the end. Between the 
door and the window is a grand piano put sideways, so that when 
any one is seated at it the player faces the window and one side 
of the room, three-quarters face to audience. Thereis a door near 
footlights on the L. On the R., nearer the window and still 
nearer the footlights, and against the wall of the room a tall 
cabinet ; on the top of the cabinet a little antique casket. The 
jireplace is on the L. of stage, and has flowers and photographs, 
&e., upon it. There must be a little writing-table included in 
the furniture of the room. 


TIME.—5 P.M. on a June day. 


1 Copyright; dramatic rights secured. 
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MADELEINE Depray leans against the mantelpiece. She is tall and 
slim and distinguished-looking ; between 28 and 35; very 
simply dressed in a sort of tea-gown with sleeves that fall back. 
Her hair is done very simply. She appears to be in a state 
of depression and impatience, and she is obviously listening, 
waiting, and nervous. She clasps her hands now and then, or 
puts her head down in them as if she were pursuing a train of 
thought to which everything is an interruption. 

JOSEPHINE Bou.et is seated on a low couch near the cabinet, facing 
MADELEINE and the fireplace: she is about same age, quietly 
dressed in walking costume, and obviously belongs to the wpper 
bourgeois class. 


JOSEPHINE. I will be going, Madeleine (half rises, then hesitates). 
I will go in five minutes—give me five minutes more. I have looked 
forward to this day so much; it is a long time since we met, and it is 
strange to see you rich and famous. 

MADELEINE. What does it matter ? 

JOSEPHINE. Matter! Why, it is magnificent! I do not wonder 
that you look different—that you are proud 

MADELEINE. Proud! I have nothing to be proud of. 

JOSEPHINE. Nothing! My dear Madeleine! Why, all Marseilles 
is proud of you. 

MADELEINE (vestlessly). I wish we were at Marseilles now, 
Josephine, and girls together again, walking up to early Mass at 
Notre Dame de la Garde. Sometimes I shut my eyes and fancy I 
am going up the winding path again, or stand by the sea to look 
back at the gilt statue of Our Lady that seems to watch over the 
whole city. We used to see it every day of our lives, every time we 
raised our eyes. 

JOSEPHINE. Yes, every time ; and who would have dreamt of all 
this then? Do you remember the day when you played your first 
part in M. Chaudet’s new comedy at the Marseilles Theatre, and 

MADELEINE (impatiently crossing the room). Is it likely that I 
should forget ? I was seventeen then—one forgets nothing that one 
did at seventeen. What a long year it seemed—that first one at the 
Marseilles Theatre—a long good year! It was through Monsieur 
Chaudet that I went to Avignon. 

JOSEPHINE. You were there for two years ? 

MADELEINE. Yes, two years. Two years at Avignon—(to herself 
as if forgetting JosEPHINE) and it was there that the sun rose, that 
my heart stirred, and I began to live. 

JOSEPHINE (puzzled). You mean it was there that you began to 
think you would be famous ? 

MaDELEINE. Famous? Fame is no good to any woman in the 
world except as a means of bringing to her the man she loves, or of 
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making him rejoice because she of whom every one is talking lives 
only for him. 

JOSEPHINE. But it isn’t so with you, Madeleine ? 

MADELEINE. Nothing is so with me—nothing and everything. 

JOSEPHINE. It is extraordinary! You have everything that heart 
could wish for, and yet 

MADELEINE (coldly). No! I have only everything that ambition 
desires (stops breathlessly as the ting of a bell is heard, and looks 
eagerly towards the door). 


Enter CuristTInk, the conventional French bonne, in cap and apron, 
&c., with a letter on tray. MADELEINE takes a step forward, 
draws back disappointedly, takes the letter, and throws it carelessly 
on one side. Exit CHRISTINE. 


MADELEINE (recovering with an effort, and evidently trying to 
entertain her visitor). But what can I do for you, my dear Josephine ? 
It is unfortunate that I do not play till Thursday, but there are other 
theatres. You and Madame, your aunt, must go to everything 

JOSEPHINE. But we came to see you—Madeleine Debray, who was 
once known to us all at Marseilles, and is now the greatest actress 
in France. 

MADELEINE (wearily). But the theatre will not open for three 
days 


Enter CuristinE with a magnificent basket of flowers. 


CHRISTINE. Madame, Monsieur le Duc 

MADELEINE (impatiently). Take them away ! 

CHrisTINE. Will Madame have them placed on the balcony ? 

MADELEINE. No, no! Take them away. Let them be sent to the 
hospital, for the children. 

CHRISTINE. Yes, Madame. [ Exit CHRISTINE. 

JOSEPHINE. Monsieur le Duc!—in Marseilles they say that you 
have hundreds of lovers. 

MADELEINE (turning quickly). Andevery woman who has hundreds 
of lovers would gladly see them all dead at her feet for one single 
hour with some man who has never been her lover, or who has 
ceased to be one. (Cynically) I should have thought you might have 
known that, even at Marseilles. 

JOSEPHINE. It is so with you, Madeleine ? 

MADELEINE. Nothing is so with me—nothing and everything; I 
have told you that already . . . Josephine, my friend, I am tired— 
you must go. To-morrow you shall come and see my dresses if you 
like, and my jewels 

JOSEPHINE. Yes, I will go (7ising). Iexpected to find you so gay, 
so happy—but 

MADELEINE. You have come on a bad day, that is all . . . I have 
my moods, my changes, my parts to play in life as well as on the 
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stage ... My part to-day is—waiting . . . I cannot give out to 
you, I am taking in so much myself. Go away now, Josephine, but 
come to-morrow, dear friend. At noon we will eat our déjewner, and 
then we will drive in the Bois and talk of all that we remember, you 
and I—of Marseilles before I was famous and when we were both poor. 

JOSEPHINE. And you must tell me about Avignon. I have not 
seen you since—it must be eight years. 

MADELEINE. And I will tell you about Avignon. The whole 
world seemed to have found its way into a dream there—to give 
itself up to the joy of living—to fill every hour so full one could 
have died of happiness; but now—now it is all different. You had 
better go, Josephine; I must be alone—go, dear 

JOSEPHINE. You are so strange, Madeleine, I can’t understand you ; 
but perhaps you are studying the new part 

MADELEINE. Yes, yes, perhaps I am studying the new part. Here 
is your little cloak ; let me put iton . . . To-morrow we will be gay. 
Adieu, my friend. 

JOSEPHINE. Adieu, dear Madeleine. 

[They embrace. Exit JOSEPHINE. 

MADELEINE (with a sigh of relief as the door closes). She is 
gone! . . . (Stands still for a moment struggling to control herself, 
walks across the room, throws herself across a chair and leans her 
face against the back of it; ges wp again and says passionately to 
herself) If I could have seen him die it would have been better— 
sorrow only breaks one’s heart—but scorn—the scorn I feel for him 
(clasping her hands), seems to burn my soul out . . . He has been 
so cruel, so insolent—and he is afraid to come—and yet I love him 
—that man! whom I now see clearly . . . though I shrink from 
him and long to tread him under my feet, I love him. Oh! Holy 
Mother, you know how I love him, and have loved him! that I would 
face all the world for him, in shame or pain, if he willed—or conquer 
it for him, and bring it to his feet with triumph ; but he, he would 
do nothing—nothing for me—for me who remember all—his vows, 
his entreaties—and he doesn’t know what courage means—coward that 
he is—when I die I will leave him my little finger (throws herself 
down again with a ery of pain). I cannot bear it! Oh! dear God, 
I cannot bear it ; be merciful and donot make me. (Zhe door opens ; 
she stifles another cry and turns quickly.) 


Enter CuRIstTINe. 

MADELEINE (impatiently). What is it, Christine—is there any- 
thing ? 

CHRISTINE. Madame, I have a letter from my sister at Saint-Cloud. 
The little son is ill again: if Madame does not want me this evening, 
I might go and see him. There would be time after the dinner to 
go and return before ten o'clock. 
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MADELEINE (who has listened like a woman in a dream). Yes, 
yes, Christine, you can go—I shall not want any dinner; but you 
can put it ready—that will be enough. 

CHRISTINE. Thank you, Madame. 

[As CHRISTINE is about to go, MADELEINE calls her back 
impatiently, and speaks as if she had remembered a 
necessary duty and is in haste to perform it. 

MADELEINE. Christine! You must take the little one something 
—there are raspberries and cakes ; if you come to me before you go, 
I will give you a present for him. 

CHRISTINE. Thank you, Madame. Madame is always so thought- 
ful, so good to all the world. (She waits for an acknowledgment, 
but MADELEINE has turned away.) 

[The ting of the bell is heard again, MavELEINe’s hands 
lock almost affrighted in each other; she crosses the 
stage and leans against the cabinet as if to steady 
herself. 

CHRISTINE (with an air of certainty). Voila !—Monsieur. It 
is a long time since he has been to see Madame 

MADELEINE (looking towards the door). Go! 

CurisTINE. It is surely his ring; I always know the manner of 
it. (Hait Curistine. She returns in a noment and announces 
‘Monsieur Luard.’) 


Enter NoRMAN LuUARD. 


[ Eait CuRIsTINE, shutting the door. 
[The man who has entered is tall and dark; about 
five-and-thirty ; he has a cold and distinguished 
manner. He bows to MADELEINE as he enters, and 
they stand facing each sther im silence for a moment 
after the door is shut, she with her head put back, 
still leaning against the cabinet, he half curiously. 
Luarp. Well? What is it, Madeleine ? 
MADELEINE (with a long sigh and speaking breathlessly). You 
have come! 
Luarp. You insisted. 
MADELEINE. Why didn’t you write? I sent you so many letters ; 
a man usually answers— 
Luarp. I had nothing to say. 
MADELEINE (scornfully). And silence is so valorous ! 
Luarp (polite, yet evidently impatient). Did you send for me to 
have a final quarrel? It was hardly worth while. 
MADELEINE. Perhaps. But, as you say, it was hardly worth while. 
When do you go to England ? 
Luarp. To-night at nine, from the Gare St.-Lazare. I have 
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to see some one at the Rouep station, that is why I go by that 
route. 

MADELEINE. And to Petersburg ? 

Luarb. In a month’s time. 

[A pause, and they each stand waiting. 

MADELEINE (still breathlessly). Did you mean all the things you 
said the other night ? 

LuarD (nods, then after a moment's hesitation). It is time it 
ended—it is better. Consider, Madeleine, what could come of it, if 
we went on. 

MaDELEINE (in a half-pathetic tone). The future keeps its own 
counsel, and we—could wait for it. (He makes no answer, and 
after a moment she asks in a different tone) And the other 
things ? 

Luarp. What other things ? 

MADELEINE. The cruel, wicked one! (Goes forward as she speaks, 
breaks off abruptly, and looks up at him curiously.) When I saw 
you first—that day at Avignon—eight years ago, I thought you 
looked wicked—that your mouth was straight andcruel. When you 
were speaking the other night, it all came back to me. Your face 
looked just as it did that first day of all when we walked up 
and down, and watched the peasants dance beside the river. Do you 
remember ? 

Luarp (as they cross each other). Perfectly. It was a pity 
you did not betray your feelings at the time: you disguised them 
pretty well. 

MADELEINE. It was not a feeling—it was an impression flashed upon 
me and forgotten till the other night. Then, as I looked at your 
face again—and when you said all those cruel words—I remembered. 
It was a revelation. 

Luarp. And did you send for me to tell me this? Iam curious 
to know the reason of the interview. 

MADELEINE. No, but you force it from me. You are so cold, so 
speechless ; you treat our eight years—eight whole years, Norman— 
as a page in a book that is read; you want to turn to another 

Luarp. I do; it may be pleasanter than this one. 

MADELEINE (clasping her hands in despair). Oh, mon Dieu! 
that I should have cared for you—that I should care still and not 
loathe you! I could kill myself for the criminal deed of loving 
you! 

Luarp (watching her and speaking in a softened voice). But 
why? I have loved you, Madeleine ! 

MADELEINE (in @ low, passionate voice). You! What you call 
love is not fit to stamp under my feet! Oh, go—go! even the sight 
of you maddens me! Go to the women you are fit for—the women 
who will make you one of many, as you perhaps have made me 
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(raises her head and goes on mockingly). Is there some one waiting 
for you in England? or in Petersburg perhaps? If there is, go 
to her—and say all the things you have said to me, a thousand, 
thousand times—there are no others left—and remember that my 
burning scorn is with you while you say them, and with her too, 
while she believes them. 

[He retreats a step, as if half afraid of what 

he is going to say next. 

LuarD (slowly). I shall mean them. 

MADELEINE. Mean them! Yes—yes—mean them—if you can. 
Say them to some Englishwoman; no doubt they will satisfy 
her. 

Luarb. I am going to marry one. 

MADELEINE. (A pause. Her face goes white, her hands tremble, 
but she tries to appear composed. 

MADELEINE. Ah !—at last—you have found courage to tell the 
truth. (Cynically) It was very difficult, was it not? (He is silent, 
and she goes forward a step.) And—soon ?—is it to be soon ? 

LuarD. Yes—soon 

MADELEINE (After a pause, and ima different voice). That is why 
—that is the reason that you are going to England ? 

Luarp. Yes. 

MADELEINE. Is it the one you told me of—your cousin the 
Lady Isabel? (He nods, and there is a pause.) I understand it 
all! You said she was beautiful—that she was fair and had grey-blue 
eyes. You think she will make a sensation at the Embassy. You 
were always ambitious, and you are living already through your 
triumphs at Petersburg. 

Luar. I have tasted success, and all things pall beside it .. . 
Now may I be permitted to depart ? 

[ She goes nearer and nearer till she is within a yard of him, 
and entreaty is in the movement of her hands. 

MaDELEINE. Norman .. . don’t do it (the words are forced from 
her as if she were on the rack). She will not love you—as I have 
done. 

Luarp. It is too late 

MADELEINE (with a cry of pain that seems to smite him). Ah, 
no—no! not too late 

Luarp. I wanted to marry you once, and you refused. 

Mapeverne. I know. (Sadly, with her head bent) I wanted to be 
famous first. I thought perhaps some day you might be proud of 
me, and then——- But ambition has divided us. My fame would 
only be a hindrance to you, and yours refuses to give me shelter. 

Luarp. It is better —wiser—to part. 

MaveELEInE, No—no—that cannot be! It cannot be better to 
let life go for a cold reflection of it. 
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Luarp (half tenderly, half cynically). Poetical as usual, Made- 
leine. 

MADELEINE. No, not that. Do you think (half turning to him) 
that any woman will ever love you as I have done ? 

Luarp. No woman will ever love me half as well. 

MADELEINE. Other women’s love 

Luarp (almost impatiently). There will be no other women. 
You don’t understand ; I am going to marry 

MapDELEINE. A lukewarm woman with grey eyes. 

Luarp (doggedly). I love her 

MADELEINE. Go on loving her—try your best! You will find 
that J have for ever raked the fire out of any love there is in your 
heart to give. 

Luarp. Madeleine, be sensible. Nothing could come of this—it 
is better to end it. I would have married you once; but you 
refused: now I am going to marry elsewhere. As you said just 
now, our ambition parts us: we have both the chance of a career; 
yours is made already; but we should only wreck each other. 
There are many things in the world besides love: you used to protest 
that an intellectual life was so much to you 

MADELEINE. It has been much. 

Luarp (cynically). Dreams and ideals, and the rest of it. 

MabDELEINE. And from dreams one awakens, and ideals are so often 
just commonplaces wrapped round with a cloud. 

LuarD (with a sigh of relief). Ah, you are getting better. 
This is like the old talk. Now let me go, dear. It is wiser to get 
it over. 

MaDELEINE. No, I cannot. (Clinging to him) I cannot let you 
go. Oh, my life, I cannot bear it! Is success everything? Is 
money so much, and fame that lasts an hour 

LuarD (looking down on her). I hope it will last longer. 
Money—success—fame—these are the things that men try for and 
value 

MADELEINE (in @ low voice). When you are dying, it is my love 
you will remember—my kisses—-not your fame—or the money at 
your bank. 

LuarD. You have been eager enough to gain your own 
success 

MADELEINE. Only that it might strengthen your love for me— 
might make mine seem more precious to you. . . . When they have 
crowded to see me, and the place has rung with applause—you have 
been there and known (for a moment there is a ghost of triwmph in 
her voice) ; even then it has all seemed like a wild accompaniment to 
a little secret song in my heart that only you and I understood in 
all the world . . . when I heard their shouts, I only cared because I 
knew that you heard them too. 
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LuarD (slowly). I have been a great brute to you, but I know 
what is best for us both. 

MADELEINE (bending her head till she touches his shoulder with 
her forehead). You said I should die here. If you had but kept that 
promise ! 

LvuaRD. One promises so much when one is in love. 

MapELEINE. Now another woman will die there. I pray that 
heaven may shut its gate on her 

LuarD. You are going too far. 

MADELEINE. No—forgive me—forgive me! Remember that we 
shall never meet again. (dA pause—then suddenly and half entreat- 
ingly) . . . Norman! come to me this evening, before you go. Let 
us spend it together, this one more, this last 

LuarD. It is impossible ! 

MADELEINE. No, it is not impossible. . . . (putting her head 
down again). This my home, my dear home! (Looks up and 
says desperately) You must come—this last evening, this last time 
in the world ! 

Luarb. I cannot. 

MADELEINE. Oh, but listen! I will not be scornful or cruel or 
anything, but just your Madeleine, who has grown famous for love of 
you—will any other woman do that for your sake, dear life? No— 
no, I think not. . . . We will have a cosy dinner together. I will 
wear my white dress, the one you liked—with the sleeves that fall 
back. I will do my hair up in a great loose knot-—you said it suited 
me—and put red roses at my waist—do you remember the roses you 
brought me at Avignon? They shall be like those . . . and 
(scoffingly) we will talk of poetry and ideals and forget that it is the 
last time we may ever meet at all. 

Luarp. It is impossible. I have to dine with one of the secre- 
taries—it is official, there are last instructions to be given. 

MADELEINE. At what time? 

Luarp. At seven. 

MADELEINE. Come to me after your dinner—you can easily excuse 
yourself. The train goes at nine. . . . It is not five minutes from 
here to St.-Lazare ; it will all be so easy. . . . We will sit on those 
chairs in the twilight (looking towards window), as we have sat so 
often, and drink our coffee, and look at the flowers and the lights as 
they come in the windows opposite. (He is going to speak, but she 
stops him and goes on quickly) Yes—yes—and then you shall go—I 
could not bear to part now—and like this . . . you say I am poetic, let 
our parting be so—in the twilight with the scent of the flowers, and 
I in a white dress, just as in the old days. We will not say a single 
word to let ourselves know that it is the last time, and at ten minutes 
to nine—it will be plenty of time—you shall go. . . Oh, I swear to 
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you I will not say a single word that shall betray you are not coming 
to-morrow—and to-morrow 

Luarp (relenting). You will really let me go—you will be sensible 
and calm ? 

Mabe EINE. I will really let you go-—and be sensible and calm. 
I will be the wisest woman in France if you will humour me in 
this. 

Luarp. Then it shall be so. (Tenderly) Look beautiful, and let 
us forget that this is the end. 

MADELEINE (looking up at him with a smile, but speaking 
passionately). I will—I will ! 

[Slowly unclasps her hands and draws back. 

Luarp. Well? 

MADELEINE. You will come? You will not fail me at the 
last ? 

Luarp (who has become almost tender). I will not fail you. 

MADELEINE. Then now you shall go. Stay! I forgot. Christine 
is going to Saint-Cloud. I will give you a key, then you can let 
yourself in. I shall be waiting for you—if any one rings I shall 
know it is not you and will not go to the door. (Goes to the little 
writing-table at the side, comes back with a key.) This is it. 

LuaRD (putting it im his pocket). Adieu, then, till this 
evening. [ Goes towards the door and opens it. 

MADELEINE. Ah! stay one moment more. To-night it may be 
dark—it will be growing dark—it does at eight, remember. Let me 
look at your face for the last time. I shall never see it by the day- 
light more. (Puts wp her hands, holds his face in between them 
and scans it eagerly.) Yes! yes—it is cruel—perhaps, but I love 
it—oh, mon Dieu! how I love it! And your hands—(lifts them 
and kisses them)—dear hands! that I love! There ! go—it was only 
just for one moment that I forgot—now I am calm again and I 
will be. 

LuarD (kisses her hand). To-morrow you will be better. 

[ He goes through the doorway, and stands looking after 
her as she half staggers towards the door on L., the one 
between the fireplace and stage. 

MADELEINE. To-morrow! [ Eat. 

[A pause. LuaRD goes along the short vestibule, opens the 
outer door, and finds himself face to face with Sir 
CHARLES CAMPBELL. 

Luarp (astonished). Campbell ! 

CAMPBELL (evidently taken aback). Yes; but this is a surprise. 
Do you know Madame Debray ? 

LuarD (with a shrug). Well enough to take leave—I am off 
to-night. (Returns with Campbell to salon.) 

CaMPBELL. Of course—I had forgotten. Is she here ? 
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LuarD. She has just gone—through that door. She is not well 
(Hesitates.) I will leave you. (Turns to go.) 

CAMPBELL. Stay a moment. Perhaps she won’t see me. I wonder 
where the bell is? (Looks rownd.) 

LuarD (going up to t# quite naturally). It is here. (Rings.) 

CAMPBELL (surprised). Shouldn’t have thought of looking for it 
there. 

LvarD (with a frown). It’s the most likely place. 


Enter CurisTINeE. 


Luarb. Sir Charles Campbell wishes to see Madame. 

CHRISTINE (doubtfully). I did not know Monsieur was here. 
Madame is not well, and she does not usually see any one after five; 
but I will tell her. [ Exit CHRISTINE. 

Luarp. What did you do after we parted on Wednesday ? 

CAMPBELL. Went to the last night of Sardou’s play. Debray was 
superb. I don’t believe a woman could get those tones into her voice 
unless she had suffered a good deal. 

Luarp (dryly). She is a good actress. (Looks at his watch, and 
says half aside) I must be going. (Turns towards the door.) 

CAMPBELL. Stop a bit, old man ; we sha’n’t meet again till you are 
married. You are a queer chap, you know; but you got me out of a 
scrape once, and I don’t forget it. 

Luarb. It was nothing. You had the impulse of youth and I the 
wisdom of experience. Luckily they met. (Hnter CurisTInE, but they 
do not observe her for a moment.) - I should have liked a last talk 
with you, but there’s no time. I must go straight to the Elysée from 
here, and on the way I want to think over the matter that takes me 
there. 

CaMPBELL. J’ll see you off to-night if you like—— 

LuarD. I shall not get to the station till the last moment. 

CHRISTINE (coming forward). Madame has had so many visitors 
to-day, and she has to see one who is very important (with a side 
look at LuarD) this evening. She begs Monsieur to excuse her. 
She needed the air, and is gone out. 

Luarp. She has gone out ? 

CHRISTINE. Yes, Monsieur. 

CAMPBELL (hesitating). I will leave a card for her. (Writes on 
one.) 

CurRisTINE. If Messieurs desire to talk, Madame is not here, 
perhaps they would like to stay for a little ? 

[CAMPBELL puts the card on the mantelpiece. 

Luarp. Good! We’ll have five minutes. 

CurisTINE. If Messieurs desire anything, they will ring? 

[Exit CHRISTINE. 
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CaMPBELL (looking round). I’m awfully glad to have got in. 
She’s the most wonderful woman on earth. 

LuarD. Has she given you any encouragement ? 

CAMPBELL. Encouragement? She hardly knows that I am alive— 
it’s a fact that I am anxious to prove to her. 

LuarD. Then how did you get here ? 

CAMPBELL. She invited me ; been introduced to her at half a dozen 
places, but she never recognised me again—evidently looked upon 
me as one of the Englishmen—she doesn’t know which—who walk 
about Paris to represent the national type. At last I wrote to her. 

LuarD. When was that ? 

CAMPBELL. On Wednesday. 

LuarbD. The night we dined together; why didn’t you tell me 
then ? 

CAMPBELL. I couldn’t ; I was too anxious—and I was never talka- 
tive, you know. Besides, you are always so rough on women... . 
I think sometimes you must have been badly hit. 

LuarD (hesitating). I have been. It ends in being badly 
bothered. There is no worry worse than a woman. 

CAMPBELL. Well, you are going in for one on a Jong lease. 

Luarp. A wife—that’s different. The time comes when a man 
must marry. It’s part of his business. 

CAMPBELL. Not a great love-affair, then ? 

LuarD. Ob, I’m devoted to her! She is my cousin, and I’ve 
known her all my life. 

CAMPBELL. Excellent reason for not being devoted, I should have 
thought. Sheis awfully pretty. You know we were staying in the 
same house at Easter. 

LuarD (slowly). Yes, she is pretty. You must come and see us 
some day at Petersburg. 

CaMPBELL. Should like to. Lucky beggar you were to get it, 
Luard ; it’s a sure stepping-stone. 

LuarD. That’s why I am taking it. What did you write to 
Debray about ? 

CAMPBELL. I told her that I had seen her in every part she plays 
—that I reverenced her with all my soul; that she filled me with 
aspirations ; and that if I ever did any work that was worth doing, 
it would be the remembrance of her genius that had helped me. 

Luarp. And she answered ? 

CAMPBELL. She said it gave her courage to go on ; that sometimes 
immortality secretly took refuge in the thing one did, and that 
if she inspired any one to write a great poem or a great play, she 
would have achieved it though no one ever associated her name 
with it. 

Luarp. What else ? 

CaMPBELL. She said I must come some day and tell her about 
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myself. Perhaps she did it out of kindness, forI had told her I was 
young, and—vwell, you know the things one says. 

LuarD (nods). Yes, I know. Some day!—and you came on that 
invitation ? 

CaMPBELL. Yes. Look here, Luard, I’m a useless beggar, and 
have done nothing, except write some verses that nobody would 
read ; I’ve not even cared much about anything till now. I felt—I— 
must come. 

LuarD. Humph! It’s a pity. To fall in love with a French 
woman is the devil, and if she comes from Marseilles it’s worse than 
the devil. I believe the women there are fed on lighted torches. 

CAMPBELL. Does she come from Marseilles ? 

Luarp. Yes. 

CAMPBELL. It’s too late—I love her. 

LuarD. (frowning). You love her ? 

CAMPBELL. I believe I’d give her my soul if she liked—to use as 
a match to light one of the torches on which you insinuate she is 
fed. 

LuarD. Probably you will—if you stay here. You had better 
come to England with me to-night. 

CAMPBELL. What for ? 

LuaRD. Because unless you have the nerve to pull yourself up, this 
business will ruin you—it’ll bring you to a bad end, old chap. 

CAMPBELL. What then? A bad end is only Fate’s overcharge for 
the good time that led to it—it’s something to have had that. But 
she’s not likely to look at me, a commonplace beggar with nothing 
to recommend me except a decent income, which is probably a trifle 
to the one she makes. Why, she is almost an Empress in Paris; if 
she married me 

LuarpD. Married you! Would you do that ? 

CAMPBELL. Rather! You don’t understand her, Luard. She 
doesn’t appealto you. She is a genius, a woman who has put a mark 
on the world, who has done something towards setting it going in a 
right direction. When I heard her cry of anguish in the last act on 
Wednesday, I felt as if I would be crucified to save any human being 
from suffering the agony that might lead to such a cry as that out- 
side the theatre; it was enough to regenerate the whole race. Only 
genius makes one feel that sort of thing. 

LuarbD. Cries of anguish are part of her business. 

CAMPBELL. The other day, too, I heard of all sorts of rum things 
she does. Gives away her money, and does no end of good—all on 
the quiet. There was a poor little chap who had been burnt in a 
fire; she used to take him toys and things every day, and sit with 
him on her lap—he died there. 

Luarp (half savagely, half wearily). Mere thirst for emotion. 
Women long for it and will have it, of one sort if they can’t get 
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another. The mere sight of pain is attractive to some women. As 
for marrying you, she'll no more marry you than she'll fly. And it 
would be the death of her if she did. 

CAMPBELL. It would be the life of me. Of course, I know it is 
impossible. But why shouldn’t I try to gain her friendship ? 

Luarp. It always ends one way. 

CAMPBELL. You are so rough on women. 

Luarp. No. In the mass they are excellent, or to marry when 
marriage fits in with a sane scheme of life ; but a man should look at 
life as a whole, knowing what he is aiming at and make for it as 
unflinchingly as a boatman setting out for the sunset steers for the 
west, avoiding all things that come in his way: if he doesn’t, they 
will wreck him. I apologise for the simile ; I have been with Debray, 
and sheis poetic. Take my advice, and come to England with me to- 
night. Debray has no time for friendships, and she is not a woman who 
stoops to lovers: she is of the one big passion type—a much more 
dangerous variety—and has probably initiated it long before this. 

CaMPBELL. I believe her to be the greatest woman onearth. You 
see, you have not fallen in love with her yourself, it’s not your line. 

Luarp. And so my advice is disinterested; I shall be at St.- 
Lazare at nine, and expect you (looks at his watch) I can’t give 
you another minute. (They make a step towards the door.) 

CamPpBELL. If I thought—(takes up his card from mantelpiece, 
and puts it down)—Good heavens! (Looking at a framed minia- 
ture) Why, here is a portrait of you! (Turns over, reads on back) 
‘M. D., from N. L.,’ and a date. Nearly eight years ago! Luard, it 
can only mean 

Luawp. It means nothing except 

CAMPBELL. Except what ? 

LuarD. That I have the wisdom of experience with which to meet 
your impulse, once again. 

CAMPBELL (distracted). I will believe nothing against her; she 
is the purest woman on earth and the greatest. 

Luarb. She is all you say; but she is a genius, and genius has 
its privileges. 

CAMPBELL (puts down the miniature, goes forward almost as if 
to strike Luard, but stops half maddened). I am going. (Turns 
headlong from the room.) [Exit CAMPBELL. 

LuarD (hesitating). It may save him years of folly, and at the 
end a day like this. ... I loved her once as he does now, poor chap. 
(A pause.) Perhaps I do still. (Rings the bell.) I should be wiser not 
to come to-night, but I don’t think she can mean any mischief. 











Enter CuristINe. 


CHRISTINE. Monsieur is going? Madame tells me he starts for 
England to-night ? 
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Luarp. Yes, to-night. (Taking up his hat.) 

CHRISTINE. Au revoir, Monsieur. Bon voyage. (Pockets a tip he 
gives her) Oh, Monsieur is too good. 

Luarp. Heaven forbid! Adieu, Christine. [ Exit. 


TABLEAU-CURTAINS are drawn for a minute. 


Scene Il. 


MADELEINE’s Room same as SceNE I. On the little table between the 
chairs there is a coffee service. There are still more flowers 
about the room, and the piano is open. A low lamp with a silk 
shadeis burning on the writing-table, but there should be enough 
daylight to manage the scene by. Here and there in the windows 
opposite can be seen a light, and now and then an additional 
one appears. MADELEINE stands by the window looking in at 
the room. She is in a soft, trailing white dress with hanging 
sleeves ; at her waist there are red roses. She crosses the room, 
opens a little drawer in the writing-table, takes out a pistol, 
examines it, and, as if in blank despair, goes towards the cabinet 
with it. 


MADELEINE. There is no other way. (Puts the little pistol into 


antique box on cabinet, and stands dazed and despairing.) There 
is nothing else—nothing—nothing—unless—(with a look of hope 
breaking on her face)—unless But no—no—it is impossible ! 
He will think of his career (She rouses herself and seems to 
regain her composure, and stands with her back to the cabinet watch- 
ing the door leading to vestibule. Looks round, goes up to some 
flowers, touches them, and draws back with a shudder.) They seem 
to know, everything seems to know—to be listening and waiting. 
(She starts and listens.) He has come! 


Enter Lvuarp. 


[She goes forward half eagerly, half hesitating, but with 
the air of a grave and gracious hostess. 

LuaRD. Madeleine ? 

MADELEINE. Yes—yes—lI am here. I have been waiting. (Her tone 
is sweet and pleasant.) 

LuarD (surprised). You look better. 

MADELEINE (half gaily). Oh, a wide world better. The day has 
taken its cares away with it. You are very punctual—let us sit down. 
(Motions him to a chair by the window, the one that faces the 
stage and is partly turned from the door. He takes a step 
towards it, but remains standing. She crosses him and says) 
You have not shut the door. (Shuts it with a little click, and 
at the same time turns the key and takes it owt. He does not 
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see this, though of cowrse it should be obvious to the audience. 
Goes towards him.) We will make the most of the hour that is left 
us—the hour before you start on your journey. But why do you 
hesitate? Let us sit down. (He sits down on the chair she has 
indicated. She takes the other facing him. Between them is the 
little table with the cups, &c., and a bowl of roses. She powrs out 
some coffee.) Shall I give you some, Monsieur? (The last word 
with a half-sad, half-laughing formality.) 

Luarp (who has evidently been surprised at her calmness, 
leans forward and looks at her curiously). You are a strange 
woman. 

MADELEINE. Why—because I call you Monsieur? But it is 
not yet time to say ‘Your Excellency ;’ doubtless that will come 
presently. 

LuarD. Perhaps. 

[She offers him a cup; he hesitates a moment, then takes 
it and puts it down wntouched. 

MADELEINE. Why do you put it down—are you afraid ? 

Luarp. I have had some. 

MADELEINE (with a mocking laugh). It is not poisoned, I am 
not a Borgia. See! I will taste it for you. (Takes his cup, looks 
at him and says, as she tastes it) I drink to this, our last meeting. 

LuarD. Perhaps it is not our last, after all; you may come to 
London or Petersburg, as other famous women do, and carry away 
sables and diamonds 

MADELEINE (gaily but cynically). Ah, but then you will be 
occupied with your cousin Milady Isabel—what will they call her 
afterwards? I do not know your English titles. Will it be Madame 
Luard? How strange it will seem!—her grey eyes will see all your 
triumphs—and I—not one! (With a sudden shiver) How I loathe 
grey eyes! They are so cold, so uncomprehending, so insensible ; 
but it must be good to have them, to feel and know so little—not 
even to know when one’s lover has already lived his life, and brings 
but the grey ashes of passion—grey ashes to match the eyes... . 
No. Monsieur, you will not see me in Petersburg, neither shall I 
see you. ... Tell me, are you glad to go (half caressingly)—are you 
so very glad ? 

Luarp. Yes, I am glad to go—there is so much to be done. 
That is what you cannot understand. I want to make a career 

MADELEINE. Ah, yes, a career—to gain money, to gain power 
(a little scornfully). 

Luarp. To gain power—I want that more than money 

MADELEINE. Or than love ? 

Luarp. Love is seldom more than an incident toa man; that 
has been said a thousand times—(looks at her, evidently with admira- 
tion)—though it has been more to me. 
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MADELEINE. More? Much more has it been ? (Holding out her 
hands and leaning forward.) Tell me! Words are so much to a 
woman, as much as power to a man: you will not grudge me a few? 

LuarD (evidently becoming more and more fascinated, bending 
over her hands). Love has been much more. I swear it! 

MADELEINE (rising). But you have sworn so much—and so many 
things since—since that first day by the river. 

LuarD (getting up and facing her). Since the day when you 
thought I looked cruel, Madeleine (half tenderly). 

MADELEINE. And yet loved you. Do you not know that one 
strange thing in a woman is that she often loves a man for the 
qualities she hates, for the things that make her shudder and are 
her ruin? My sex is more intricate than yours, Monsieur; its 
natures are not all alike, as if they were the same human page torn 
from the same book printed in heaven—or in hell, as the case may 
be—and so that day by the river (Breaks off abruptly) Do 
you remember the dancers—and the music? I can see them! I 
can hear them ! 

[With a little wild lavgh she throws herself on the 
seat at the piano, and, looking at him all the time with 
mocking laughter, begins to play Grieg’s wedding music 
—breaks off, and begins something wild and barbaric, 
still watching him. 

Luarp (startled and carried away). Madeleine, you are the most. 
beautiful woman on earth ! 

MADELEINE (rising, holding out her hands to him and looking 
radiant). I am what you have made me! 

Luarp (passionately, taking her im his arms). By heaven, I love 
you—I swear I love you! 

MADELEINE. Yes, you love me, I know it—I know it! Say it 
again—my heart, my life! (half swooning with joy). 

Luarp. I love you. 

MADELEINE. Again—again. 

Luarp. I love you (but less passionately). 

MADELEINE (desperately, as he draws back). And the English- 
woman? Say she is nothing to you—nothing! You cannot tear 
me from your heart. 

Luarb. I cannot—but it makes no difference. 

MADELEINE. No difference? You will not go now without me— 
all things shall be swept before you, Norman. You were false to 
her a moment ago, you have been false to me—we are only women— 
but you will be true to yourself? You cannot go now—alone. 

LuarD. I must. 

MADELEINE. No—no—you cannot— it is impossible. 

Luarp. Nonsense, Madeleine—I must—and it is time. (Goes @ 
step towards the door.) 
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MADELEINE. You will not—you must not! (Trying to stop him.) 

Luarp (shaking her off almost angrily). This is folly! 

MADELEINE (with a sudden burst of despair, putting her hands 
over her face). Oh, heart of stone! and will of iron! (Recovering) 
You cannot go! 

Luarp. Nonsense! This is absolute folly. I am going! (He 
stops, arrested by a mocking laugh and ery from her.) 

MADELEINE. I think not, Monsieur. 

[He looks at her for a moment, then quickly tries the 
handle of the door, shakes it ; she retreats a few steps. 

MADELEINE. The key is quite safe—but it is not there. 

Luarp (angrily, facing her). What does this mean? I trusted 
you. You are breaking your compact—your word ! 

MADELEINE. I have trusted you—all these years—I am only 
following an example—that you set me. If it is a bad one, I am not 
responsible. 

LuarD. Madeleine, you are mad! Open the door instantly. I 
shall lose my train. 

MADELEINE. You are going to lose it. 

Luarp. What do you mean ? 

[She crosses to the cabinet, takes out the pistol, and stands 
watching him with evident satisfaction. 

MADELEINE. Mean, Monsieur? Why, that lam going to shoot you 
—in a moment or two, when I have finished speaking. (He goes a 
step forward.) Stand still (tmperiously) or I will fire now! You 
need not fear that I shall miss. . . . All things have their reason, 
though sometimes it is only made clear afterwards. You will 
remember how we practised together in the shooting-gallery at 
Avignon, and that I was the best shot there 

LvuarD. But what is the good of this? The law will take its 
revenge. 

MADELEINE (still mockingly). I think not. My country is more 
lenient in these matters than yours. 

[Luarp looks towards the window ; she follows his eyes. 

MADELEINE. Ah, no! The window will not help you either; you 
can go to it if you will, and cry for help. It would make an 
incident to interest the Court that will acquit me; but before any 
one could reach you, you would be dead. 

LuarpD. What will you gain by this folly ? 

MADELEINE. I shall gain the knowledge that the Englishwoman 
waits—and waits—though she will not suffer as I did; she probably 
knows as little of love—of passion—as you doof honour. And I shall 
know that I have taken out of the world a man who was cold and 
selfish, and so incapable of truth and constancy that killing him will 
be the one great deed of my life. The power (cynically) of which you 
think so much will stay behind, for some one else to use. Oh, how I 
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am beginning to hate you, and how plainly I see you! You thought 
the ruin of the life that loved you, the breaking of the heart that 
trusted you, of little account beside the making of your career! 
It is a strange thing, Monsieur, the way in which your sex will 
sometimes bare the meanness of its soul to mine. 

Luarp, Will you let me speak ? 

MADELEINE. What have you to say ? 

Luarp. You have me in your power, and I submit; you have 
trapped me, and I cannot help myself. Good—have your way. It is 
the penalty of trusting you this afternoon ; but as this folly of mine 
will cause serious embarrassment to other people, I should like—if I 
might be permitted so far—to write a couple of letters ; I will leave 
them with you, unfastened if you will, but I beg that you will be so 
good as to let them reach their destination. 

MADELEINE. It is reasonable. The prisoner is usually allowed to 
say a prayer before he dies. You shall write your letters instead. 
Turn to the table behind you. (She nods towards the one with the 
lamp.) You will find paper and envelopes. I shall not move: I 
will wait. But you need not fear—your face will be towards me when 
I fire. 

Luarp. Madame, I may curse my ewn folly ; but fear is not yet 
among my experiences. (He bows and turns to the writing-table, 
sits down and writes a couple of notes, while she stands a Little 
way off watching in perfect silence. He gets up, and says with 
cold cowrtesy) I have finished and will put them here. (Puts the 
letters on the table.) It would be well if you could have them 
posted to-night, since naturally they are important. Now, Madame, 
we shall gain nothing by prolonging this interview,'and I am ready. 
(Bows. She hesitates. He says politely) Shall I stand with my 
back to the door? It would be an advantage to you perhaps in this 
dim light. 

MADELEINE (bewildered). Perhaps. 

[He stands two or three feet from the door. She hesitates 
a moment, and looks at him in blank surprise, half 
raises her arm and hesitates again. 

MADELEINE (in «& whisper of despaur). I cannot—I cannot! (A 
pause.) 

LuarD (quite calm). Perhaps you would like me to change my 
position a little ? 

MADELEINE. Mon Dieu! But you Englishmen face death calmly. 
There is that good in you. . . . (She staves at him for a moment in 
silence, and goes on slowly) It shall save you—I will not deprive 
your country of so much courage. (He gives a little shrug.) You 
have saved yourself; (desperately) but you must go—you must go 
at once. (He comes forward, she throws down the pistol, takes 
up key from writing-table, and desperately opens the door.) It is 
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ten minutes to nine—(cynically) you have yet time to catch your 
train. 

LuarD (politely, and going towards his hat). Do I understand 
that I am at liberty to go? 

MADELEINE (mockingly). At liberty to go, Monsieur (standing by 
the open door). A bad quarter of an hour—but with an unexpected 
ending. Go—go—(with a gesture of impatience) before I change 
again and crush you—and kill you! 

Luarp (looking towards the clock on the mantelshelf). There is 
just time. 

MADELEINE (desperately). Before I die of loathing you. (He still 
hesitates : she repeats invperiously) You can go, I say ! 

LuarD (goes through the doorway, stops, and says slowly) 
Adieu, Madeleine. Some day you will forgive me and acknowledge 
my wisdom. 

MADELEINE (with a last look at him and a discordant laugh). 
Your wisdom ! 

| He goes through the vestibule to the second door, the one 
that presumably leads to the staircase outside, while 
she retreats into the room watching him. As the door 
closes and he vanishes altogether, she clasps her hands 
and a ery escapes her. 

MADELEINE. He has won—the man always wins—and the woman 
loses. [ Curtain. 


Lucy CLIFFORD. 
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